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GOUNOD’S  VIEWS  ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 


Gounod  is  not  a  difficult  subject.  To 
quote  his  owu  phrase,  in  that  picturesque 
iinaf;ery  of  words  which  is  his  speciality, 
his  “  soul  stands  l>ehind  a  pane  of  crystal 
glass,”  and  the  man  who  cannot  see  it 
must  be  blind.  He  is  open-hearted  as  all 
rich  natures  are.  If  a  man  is  reserved  his 
reserve  is  generally  due  either  to  timidity, 
which  is  a  weakness,  or  to  design,  which 
is  a  vice.  The  author  of  Fau$t,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  it  a  necessity  to  he  frank, 
and  he  satisfies  this  necessity  all  the  more 
freely  because  he  feels  sure  of  his  author¬ 
ity  over  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  his 
power  to  win  their  hearts.  He  loves  to 
quote  that  magnificent  saying  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  “  Whoso  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ; 
but  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.” 
If  any  roan  ought  to  find  much,  certainly 
Gounod  should,  for  few  men  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  as  much  as  he. 

Naw  Saans. — 'Vau  L.,^o.  4.  28 


As  will  he  expected,  he  does  not  keep 
all  his  ideas  for  his  compositions.  He  ha.s 
such  a  stock  of  thoughts  that  he  has  no 
need  to  economize  them  in  conversation. 
Besides  he  is  a  delightful  man  to  converse 
with.  To  the  attractiveness  of  a  subtle 
intellect  trained  by  a  sound  early  educa¬ 
tion,  he  unites  a  rare  gift  of  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  an  expressive  and  original  manner 
which  lends  remarkable  piquancy  to  bis 
talk.  To  call  him  a  gossip  would  be  not 
only  disrespectful,  but  also  inappropriate. 
A  gossip  uses  meaningless  and  frivolous 
words.  Gounod’s  talk  is  as  distinguished 
by  the  depth  as  by  the  brilliance  of  the 
insight  which  characterizes  it.  Still  he- 
does  talk  endlessly,  especially  when  the- 
subject  is  one  of  those  which  rouse  him,, 
and  when  his  companion  knows  bow  tO' 
keep  the  ball  rolling.  For  he  has  nothing 
in  common  with  those  gentlemen  to  be- 
found  everywhere,  who  do  not  converse 
but  only  hold  forth  ;  interesting  they  are. 
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no  doubt,  and  even  amusing,  but  at  the 
same  time  overpowering  ;  such,  for  in* 
stance,  according  to  the  verdict  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  was  Lord  Macaulay.  Gounod 
never  lectures,  and  never  preaches.  He 
has  in  the  highest  degree  the  rare  quality 
of  knowing  how  to  listen.  You  utter  a 
remark,  raise  an  objection,  or  suggest  a 
doubt,  and  he  is  up  at  once,  following  the 
clew  that  you  have  indicated,  and  exerting 
all  the  vivacity  of  a  youth  and  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  an  apostle,  modified  by  the  kindli¬ 
ness  of  a  lovable  nature,  to  convince  you 
of  his  views.  This  is  partly  due  to  his 
habitual  courtesy,  but  much  more  to  his 
open-minded  sincerity  ;  for  he  thinks  that 
every  argument  is  worth  consideration, 
and  that  every  idea  deserves  to  be  exam¬ 
ined. 

Nor  need  one  fear  that  he  will  dwell  too 
long  upon  one  subject.  His  ever  lively 
imagination  supplies  him  with  infinite 
change,  and  be  flies  from  one  to  another 
with  perfect  ease  and  grace.  He  prefers 
discussions  on  philosophy  and  morals,  sup¬ 
ported  by  very  remarkable  disquisitions  on 
the  Scriptures,  with  which  he  has  a  perfect 
acquaintance.  He  has  never  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  his  masters  at  his  Carmel¬ 
ite  school  in  those  days,  now  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  when  be  was  studying  with  a 
view  to  taking  orders.  Still,  be  by  no 
means  despises  artistic  questions,  and 
though  not  one  of  those  musicians  who 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  music,  this  is  the 
subject  to  which  ho  can  most  easily  be 
drawn.  Those  who  know  him  intimately 
could  produce  a  roluminous  and  delightful 
collection  of  his  talk  on  all  kinds  of  topics. 
Meanwhile,  pending  the  production  of  this 
tribute  to  his  honor,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  this  Review  to  learn  a 
few  of  his  ideas  on  various  subjects,  taken 
down  as  he  uttered  them  and  faithfully 
transcribed  by  one  of  his  habitual  com¬ 
panions. 

II. 

A  topic  of  frequent  and  lively  discus¬ 
sion  is  this,  Have  great  performers,  instru¬ 
mentalists  or  singers,  the  right  to  bo  called 
artists  f  Here  is  what  the  man  who  has 
had  more  to  do  with  them  than  any  one 
else  thinks  of  this  matter  : — 

“  An  artist  most  of  neoeasity  put  his  per- 
aonality  into  his  work.  To  thrill  the  imper¬ 
sonal  sonl  of  a  public  that  is  indifferent  or  is 
thinking  of  other  matters,  biasi  if  not  ignorant 
— that  is-  to  say,  whose  sensibility  has  had  its 


edge  taken  off  by  an  excessive  refinement  or 
else  has  never  bMn  aronsed  by  onltnre  —it  is 
not  enough  to  nse  the  mechanical  notes  of  a 
well-trained  parrot  aoenratety  repeating  a  les¬ 
son  learned  by  heart.  If  a  smger  does  not 
pat  into  his  execution  a  portion  of  his  own 
sensibility,  then  neither  the  natnral  qualities 
of  his  voice  nor  the  skilful  devices  of  his  art 
will  be  able  to  aronse  onr  sensibilities,  how. 
ever  magnificent  may  be  the  idea  of  which  he 
is  the  interpreter.  \^at  we  call  artistic  senti¬ 
ment  or  artistic  intelligence  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
fine  ;  still,  it  is  a  most  important  element,  for 
it  is  simply  this  which  distingnishes  a  painter 
from  a  photographer,  a  Rembrandt  from  a 
sign-danber.  ‘  Ars  est  homo  additns  natnrae,’ 
says  Bacon  ;  and  no  better  definition  of  art 
has  been  found  up  to  the  present  day.  We 
may  say  that  the  performer  is,  or  ought  to  be, 

*  Homo  additns  arti.'  ” 

And  he  quoted  dpropos  of  this  from 
Augustine’s  quaint  dialogue  De  Mutiea, 
which,  though  little  known,  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  treatise.  Gounod’s  view  is  that 
the  interpreter  of  music  works  hand  in 
hand  with  the  composer,  just  as  the  artist 
works  hand  in  band  with  nature.  The 
work  created  by  the  composer's  sensibility 
and  imagination  has  to  ^  recreated  by  a 
different  sensibility  and  a  different  imag¬ 
ination — an  intelligent  reflection,  so  to 
speak,  of  bis  own — bv  being  presented  in 
life-like  form  before  tLe  public.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  interpreter  fails  in  his  task, 
and  plays  false  to  the  author,  by  distort¬ 
ing  the  thought  which  it  is  his  mission  to 
translate.  But  when  he  is  a  man  equal  to 
the  task,  he  is  a  most  valuable  ally  of  the 
creator.  Gounod,  who  never  forgets  a 
kindness,  is  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
what  be  owes  to  the  three  women  who, 
by  good  fortune,  have  come  across  bis 
path — Pauline  Viardot,  Madame  Meislhan- 
Carvalho,  and  Gabrielle  Krauss.  He  re¬ 
lates  with  pleasure  how  in  1851,  when  be 
was  attending  the  rehearsals  of  Sappho — 
bis  first  public  appearance  as  a  lyrical 
composer — the  aria  of  the  third  act. 
“  Take  a  dying  woman’s  bles,sing,”  seemed 
to  him  to  be  transfigured  «8  it  came  from 
the  lips  of  Madame  Malibran’s  famous 
sister.  The  melody  that  he  had  conceived 
in  his  heart,  and  brought  to  birth  with  hie 
tears,  had  been  assimilated  by  a  heart  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  own  ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
pathos  in  that  page  was  heightened  by  the 
sensibility  of  tne  singer. 

But  this  collaboration  of  the  performer 
with  the  composer  is  only  complete  when 
the  fire  that  animates  the  former  is  kindled 
by  the  creating  mind.  The  reason  why 
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all  composers  take  such  pains  to  direct  the 
study  of  their  productions  is  uot  only  to 
make  sure  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  translation  of  their  thoughts, 
but  also  to  galvanize  their  expounders  by 
this  initial  spark,  by  means  of  which  they 
in  their  turn  transmit  the  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  public.  With  hia  ready  wit, 
his  copious  dictiop,  and  his  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  Gounod  is  inimitable  in  his  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  character  of  the  part  that  is 
being  rehearsed.  The  dullest  musician 
would  find  it  impossible  net  to  execute  his 
task  properly  after  hearing  the  master  ex¬ 
plain  its  meaning  in  langeiage  glowing  and 
picturesque,  and  yet  i^mirably  pointed, 
while  his  accuracy  of  expression,  his  per¬ 
fect  clearness,  and  his  penetrating  warmth 
of  manner  are  aided  by  his  angelic  pa¬ 
tience. 

One  piece  of  advice  which  he  is  forever 
giving  to  his  interpreters,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  rise  to  astonishment  until  one 
accurately  grasps  its  meaning,  is  this, 
“  Above  ail,  my  children,  no  sentiment, 
I  implore  you,  no  sentiment.”  The 
words  must  not  be  taken  literally  ;  for 
listen  now  to  his  own  explanation  of 
them  : — 

*  *  True  sentiment  in  mnsic  is  simply  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sincerity  of  interpretation.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  ridicnlons  or  more  artificial  than 
that  false  sentimentality,  that  pretentions 
hunting  after  effect,  that  exaggeration  of  re¬ 
finements,  that  pushing  to  excess  of  contrasts, 
which  make  grand  passages  sickly,  weaken 
rhythm,  retard  movement,  emasculate  style, 
and  enfeeble  thought— in  a  word,  utterly  de¬ 
stroy  the  character  of  a  work.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  in  execution  is  not  sentiment  but  ex¬ 
pression — accurate  and  honest  expression,  the 
outcome  of  restrained  feeling  and  internal  re¬ 
sponsiveness,  that  artist’s  intuition,  which  we 
vainly  endeavor  to  define.” 

As  regards  singing  in  particular,  I  once 
heard  him  say  to  a  young  girl  who  meant 
to  go  on  the  stage,  and  who,  while  gifted 
with  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  careful 
training  and  intelligence,  spoiled  them  by 
a  thick  and  heavy  utterance  : — 

”  The  musical  voice  is  better  and  better  the 
more  nearly  it  approaches  to  spoken  words. 
A  purely  vocal  note,  however  bMutiful,  must 
be  vari^  and  made  distinct  by  words,  which 
alone  supply  expression,  dramatic  sentiment, 
warmth,  and  life.  A  pure,  clear,  and  distinct 
utterance  is  the  first  law  of  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing." 

Two  anecdotes  will  show  precisely  what 
Gounod  means  when  he  says  to  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  his  works,  ”  No  sentiment.” 


One  which  I  heard  from  himself  goes  back 
to  the  production  in  1858  of  Ia  Midecin 
rtuilgre  lui.  Meillet,  the  baritone,  was 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Sganarelle.  He 
finished  one  musical  phrase  with  one  of 
those  vulgar  rallentendos  so  familiar  in  the 
traditional  Italian  opera,  which,  however, 
made  absolute  nonsense  of  the  theatrical 
situation.  “No,  no,  no !”  cried  the 
master,  “  that  is  all  wrong  !  Why  on 
earth  do  you  go  to  sleep  over  this  ca¬ 
dence  ?”  “To  produce  an  effect,”  re¬ 
plied  the  singer.  Gounod  proceeded  with 
all  his  energy  to  explain  the  scene — and 
indeed  to  hear  Moliere  explained  by 
Gounod,  both  essentially  French  in  their 
genius,  was  the  perfection  of  lucid  com¬ 
mentary.  At  last  the  fellow  said  quietly, 
“  So  you  don’t  want  the  rajlentendo. 
Just  as  you  plea.se  ;  I  only  did  it  for  your 
sake.  We  shall  produce  no  effect,  that  is 
all.”  To  this  day  Gounod,  as  he  thinks 
of  the  man,  bursts  out  into  that  delight¬ 
fully  open,  childlike  laughter  of  his. 

I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  other  inci¬ 
dent  at  the  time  when  Sappho  was  revived 
at  the  opera  in  1884.  The  incidental  role 
of  the  Shepherd  was  entrusted  to  one  of 
those  third-rate  tenors  whom  our  French 
theatrical  slang  calls  “  grandes  utilites,” 
and  whose  artistic  pretentiousness  is  on  a 
level  with  their  own  mediocrity.  This 
individual  strained  every  effort  to  put  into 
a  passage  which  ho  considered  too  simple 
for  himself  everything  which  the  composer 
had  not  put  into  it ;  false  points,  mis- 
j)laced  subtleties,  and  incongruous  vocal 
effects.  In  vain  did  Gounod  endeavor  at 
every  rehearsal  to  drive  into  the  dullard’s 
narrow  brain  the  true  meaning  of  the 
pagan  chant  in  honor  of  sensuous  panthe¬ 
ism.  At  last,  despairing  of  success,  he 
jumped  up  in  the  tiny  stage-box  whence 
he  was  supervising  the  rehearsal,  and  half 
vexed,  half  in  jest — for  his  anger  is  never 
serious — he  shrieked  at  him  :  “  My  good 
friend,  would  you  oblige  me  f  Do  sing 
that  passage  like  a  brute.” 

Gounod  is  very  quick  in  judging  a  sing¬ 
er’s  artistic  cavity  even  before  hearing 
him  sing.  “1  look  into  his  eyes,”  be 
says  ;  “  you  can  always  see  the  voice  in 
the  eyes.” 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  author  of 
Faust  at  rehearsals,  you  cannot  have  any 
idea  of  how  roach  may  be  learned  in  half 
an  hour  by  those  who  fancied  they  had 
nothing  to  learn.  Nor  is  it  extraordinary 
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th  it  a  great  masician  should  be  the  best 
of  teachers.  The  result  is  that  people  im* 
ose  on  his  good  nature  as  well  as  his 
indnesa  and  courtesy,  on  his  dislike  to 
say  no,  on  his  desire  to  inspire  affection 
which  makes  him  affectionate  to  others. 
Professional  and  amateur  performers  flock 
to  him  in  crowds  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
noble  teaching  and  lucid,  conceptions 
which  he  displays  about  his  art,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
is  spent  upon  them.  He  laments  over  it, 
and  blames  himself  for  it,  for,”  says 
he,  ”  it  is  quite  right  to  give  one’s  self  away, 
but  it  is  a  crime  to  squander  one’s  self.” 
In  his  momentary  indignation — never 
more  than  skin-deep — he  cries  out  jest¬ 
ingly  :  “  People  come  to  me  for  every¬ 
thing  !  One  of  these  days  I  shall  have 
to  supply  pots  of  blacking  or  nurses. 
Yet  the  duty  of  a  pear-tree  is  to  bear 
pears,  and  of  a  musician  to  produce  music, 
and  not  to  constitute  himself  a  registry 
office.  An  artist  is  bound  to  give  to 
others  what  he  has  in  his  soul,  what  he 
has  received  from  nature,  not  as  a  free 
gift  to  gratify  his  personal  feelings,  but  in 
order  to  transmit  it  to  others  in  the  best 
form  that  he  can  find.  He  ought  to  send 
the  rays  of  his  soul  on  to  other  souls,  but 
not  spend  his  life  in  writing  letters  and  re¬ 
ceiving  visitors.  All  that  I  ask  God  to 
give  me  in  Paradise  is  a  tiny  corner  of 
perfect  peace,  where  I  may  devour  coun¬ 
terpoint  to  my  heart’s  content.” 

III. 

Another  artistic  question  on  which  op¬ 
posite  opinions  are  held  is  that  of  ‘‘  orig¬ 
inality.’’  Yet  who  can  fail  to  agree  with 
Gounod’s  views  about  it  ? — 

'*  Originslit  j  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  artist. 
Whoever  aspires  to  the  rank  of  artist  should 
take  for  his  motto  that  charming  line  of  Alfred 
de  Mnsset : — 

*  Mon  Terre  n’est  paa  grand,mal«  Je  bole  dans  mon  verre.' 

If  the  glass  is  large,  so  much  the  better.  But 
the  first  article  in  the  artist's  code  is  not  to  do 
violence  to  his  talent ;  to  look  for  inspiration 
in  his  own  heart,  and  not  to  ask  others  for  ad¬ 
vice  except  in  matters  of  technical  production, 
is  the  firat  and  only  law  to  which  he  should 
conform.  Essentially  a  creator,  he  fails  in  his 
duty  if  he  degrades  himself  to  the  position  of 
a  copyist." 

Still,  we  must  have  a  clear  conception 
of  ”  originality,”  difficult  as  it  is  to  de¬ 
fine  and  almost  always  used  in  a  wrong 
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sense.  Gounod  often  expresses  his  regret 
for  this. 

“  Every  day  we  hear  young  persons  saying 
of  their  productions  :  *  I  compelled  myself  to 
write  with  originality.*  My  unhappy  friend, 
don’t  you  know  that  the  moment  compulsion 
or  effort  comes  in,  originality  is  gone  ?  The 
very  essence  of  originality  is  sincerity,  and 
sincerity  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  nor  to  be 
found  by  hunting  after  it.  When  the  artist 
works  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  it  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  which  gives  to  his  work  of  art 
its  character  of  originality.  People  are  always 
confusing  originality  and  fancifnlness,  yet  the 
two  are  absolutely  distinct.  Fancifnlness  is 
an  abnormal,  a  morbid  condition  ;  it  is  only 
mental  derangement  in  a  modified  form,  and 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  pathological  case  ; 
it  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  as  is  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  by  its  synonym,  eccentricity.  On  the 
other  hand,  originality  is  the  clearly  marked 
line  which  connects  the  individual  with  the 
common  mind-centre  of  the  universe.  Since 
a  work  of  art  is  the  offspring  of  the  universal 
mother.  Nature,  and  a  distinct  father,  the 
Artist,  originality  is  simply  and  solely  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  paternity." 

While  Gounod  requires  above  all  things 
that  the  artist  should  possess  this  origi¬ 
nality,  which  he  so  admirably  defines  and 
so  fully  possesses,  he  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  certain  artistic  organizations 
require  to  be  carefully  adjusted. 

"Just  as  on  a  tree  there  never  are  two 
leaves  perfectly  alike,  so  in  human  beings  one 
never  finds  two  absolutely  identical  persons. 
But  the  human  kingdom,  like  other  kingdoms, 
comprises  a  certain  number  of  infinitely  sub¬ 
divided  species,  among  which  the  different 
intellectuM  temperaments  are  distributed. 
Every  artist  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  bis  pre¬ 
decessors,  which  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  hs  Imitates  him." 

Does  Gounod  mean,  then,  that  the  art¬ 
ist  must  despise  the  teaching  and  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  those  masters  from  whom,  under 

firctence  of  doing  independent  work,  the 
iving  are  always  ready  to  detach  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  strange  desire  to  make  havoc 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past !  Some  years 
ago,  when  an  energetic  attack  was  being 
made  in  France  against  sending  to  Rome 
those  successful  candidates  at  the  Institute 
who  gained  the  State  grants,  and  particu¬ 
larly  against  sending  musical  students, 
Gounod  expressed  his  views  on  the  matter 
in  the  following  language  : — 

"  What  strikes  me  at  the  outset  in  this  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Roman  School  is  that  it  is 
only  the  outcome  of  a  desire  more  or  less 
frankly  expressed,  and  which  sums  up  very 
fairly  the  whole  programme  of  its  opponents  : 
*  No  more  teachers.  Let  us  learn  to  fly  with 
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oar  own  wings.’  No  doubt  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  phrase  *  Modem  Art.  ’  In  the 
same  way  let  ns  say,  ‘  No  more  education,  no 
more  ideas  got  by  experience  and  handed 
down  to  ns  ;  that  is,  no  more  capital,  no  more 
patrimony  or  inheritance,  no  more  of  the 
past,  no  more  tradition,  no  more  intellectual 
fatherhood  !  *  This  lands  ns  in  simple,  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  for  there  is  no  middle 
position  ;  we  must  either  have  teaching,  or 
we  must  hare  knowledge  by  intuition.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  those  who  extol  this  system  are 
precisely  the  persons  who  are  never  weary  of 
speaking  of  the  '  school  of  the  future.’  The 
future  !  What  right  have  they  to  appeal  to  it, 
when  to-morrow  they  will  ^emselves  be  a 
portion  of  this  past  with  which  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  ?  Genius,  I  am  told,  is  not  got 
by  teaching  ;  either  you  have  it  or  have  it 
not ;  no  one  can  bestow  it  upon  a  person  who 
has  it  not ;  none  can  take  it  away  from  the 
man  who  has  it.  Agreed  :  for  this  is  indis¬ 
putable.  But  equally  true  is  the  saying  of  a 
great  artist  (Ingres),  who  was  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  art  with¬ 
out  science.  No,  no  ;  no  one  communicates 
genius  because  it  is  incommunicable,  because 
it  is  an  absolutely  personal 'g^t  to|itH  possessor. 
But  what  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
and  transmitted  is  the  language  by  means  of 
which  genius  finds  expression,  and  without 
which  it  is  only  dumb  and  powerless.  Were 
not  Raphael,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  men  of 
genius?  Yet  did  the}'  therefore  hold  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  reject  with  scorn  the  tradi. 
tional  teaching  which  not  only  initiated  them 
into  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  also  showed 
to  them  the  right  road  to  lead  them  safely  to 
their  goal,  saving  them  thereby  a  oonsiderable 
loss  of  time  in  banting  after  a  certainty  which 
generations  of  experience  bad  guaranteed  for 
them.  Truly  it  is  playing  with  common  sense 
when  people  attempt  to  dethrone  history  by 
force  of  fslse  conclusions.  One  might  os  weU 
say  that  the  orator  and  the  writer  need  not 
learn  anything  about  their  language,  their 
grammar,  or  their  dictionary.” 

Gounod  does  not  believe  in  facile  art  in 
spite  of  having  himself  produced  with 
such  lavishness  and  facility  ;  his  only  faith 
is  in  a  work  which  is  the  result  of  indus* 
try.  Still,  he  holds  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  industry.  The  one  is  the  scholar’s 
who,  while  he  listens  to  his  teacher’s  in¬ 
structions,  assimilates  to  himself  the  prac¬ 
tical  methods  :  ”  he  is  learning  to  learn.” 
Once  in  possession  of  the  intellectual  tools 
fashioned  for  him  by  instruction,  man  no 
longer  finds  the  elements  of  study  from 
without  but  from  witiiin  ;  labor  becomes 
”  meditation  before  the  altar  of  the  soul.” 
He  will  still  look  for  examples  in  master¬ 
pieces,  but  solely  in  order  to  see  how  they 
are  built  up.  liis  inspiration  ho  will  find 
by  studying  his  own  heart,  and  it  is  in 
this  self-communing  that  the  artist’s  in¬ 


dustry  consists.  *‘  We  must  look  neither 
wholly  within  nor  wholly  without,” 
Gounod  is  never  tired  of  repeating,  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  artist’s  calm¬ 
ness.  lie  admits  no  co-operation,  save 
that  of  Nature  alone  : — 

^  In  a  word,  the  Real  by  itself  is  simply  a 
servile  copying,  but  the  Ideal  by  itself  is  the 
meandering  of  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  A  work  of 
art,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  uniting  imagi¬ 
nation  and  reality  ;  it  is  at  once  finite  and  in¬ 
finite.  The  artist  finds  in  Nature  the  thought 
which,  quickened  by  contact  with  his  soul  and 
brought  to  being  by  the  force  of  his  intellect, 
leaps  from  him  in  an  artistic  form.  No 
stranger's  hand  ought  to  take  part  in  this 
labor.” 

What  Gounod  says  in  conversation  in 
the  manner  above  quoted  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  in  an  academical  lecture 
under  the  form  of  language  which,  though 
abstract,  is  still  perfectly  clear  in  mean¬ 
ing 

”  The  progress  of  intellectual  development 
consists  in  passing  from  external  and  tangible 
realities  to  feelings,  and  from  feelings  to  rea¬ 
son.  St  Augustine  sums  this  up  admirably 
in  one  of  those  pointed  and  luminous  expres¬ 
sions  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  :  ‘  Ab  exterioribus  ad  interiora,  ab  in- 
terioribuB  ad  superiora  ’  (‘  From  without  to 
within,  from  within  to  above  ’).” 

The  whole  spirit  of  Gounod  is  in  these 
words  ;  his  elevated  thought,  the  breadth 
of  his  artistic  views,  bis  exquisiteness  of 
form,  even  down  to  a  quotation  from  the 
Fathers  on  whose  writings — a  healthy  and 
strong  sustenance— he  fervently  nurtured 
himself  for  many  years  of  his  youth. 

Assuredly  Gounod  understands  the  value 
of  education.  He  knows  what  it  costs  to 
become  a  master  in  one’s  art,  and  how 
before  taking  his  turn  of  usefulness  as  an 
inspirer  of  and  a  model  for  others,  he  was 
obliged  by  hard  study,  untiring  patience, 
and  perfect  humility  to  take  example  by 
others  himself.  Yet  he  will  maintain  that 
the  very  fire  which  forms  the  creative 
faculty  exists  unseen  in  certain  beings  who 
are  under  some  mysterious  dispensation  of 
fate  ;  contact  with  others  makes  it  flash 
out,  hard  work  sets  it  glowing,  and  yet  it 
is  always  a  spontaneous  fire  kindled  by 
nature’s  hand  and  not  by  man’s.  ”  Only 
those  who  know  can  be  taught,”  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  phrase  of  his,  recalling  thereby  the 
saying  of  his  first  teacher,  that  master  of 
counterpoint,  Reicher,  when  he  said  to 
Madame  Gounod,  who  had  brought  to  him 
her  son,  then  thirteen  years  old,  in  order 
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to  consult  him  about  the  latter’s  capacity, 

This  boy  knows  everything  ;  ne  has 
only  to  be  taught  it.”  Following  out  this 
idea,  Gounod  is  fond  of  using  the  well- 
known  expression  of  Socrates  when  he 
compares  liimself  to  a  man  midwife,  one 
who  helps  others  to  give  birth  to  that 
which  is  within  them. 

In  his  eyes,  then,  ”  education  is  not  a 
creative  bat  a  fertilising  element.”  He 
allows  that  one  genius  may  assist  others 
to  the  birth  ;  but  he  refuses  to  admit  that 
a  genius  has  the  capacity  of  producing  an¬ 
other  in  his  own  image.  ^  far  as  he  is 
personally  concerned,  he  absolutely  denies 
the  supposed  influences  which,  if  one  is 
to  believe  tbe  majority  of  his  biographers, 
certain  mnsicians  are  said  to  have  exercised 
upon  him.  He  acknowledges  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  them  for  ”  musical  vibrations”  ex¬ 
perienced  over  and  over  again  by  his  artis¬ 
tic  oiganization.  Among  the  powerful 
impressions  which  showed  him  his  work 
in  life,  three  stand  out  conspicuously, 
three  that  he  lias  never  forgotten,  and 
which  make  up  the  true  history  of  his  vo¬ 
cation.  The  following  account  of  them 
was  given  to  me  from  bis  own  lips.  The 
first  takes  us  back  to  his  childhood.  In 
the  winter  of  1825,  when  barely  seven 
years  old,  be  was  living  with  his  parents 
in  the  Rue  des  Grands  Augustins,  that  old 
and  gloomy  district  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  in  which  his  infancy  was  spent. 
One  evening  his  mother  took  him  to  the 
neighboring  theatre,  the  Odeon,  where 
Weber’s  FrtuchUtz  in  Castil  Blaze’s  atro¬ 
cious  translation  was  being  then  played 
for  the  first  time  in  France  under  the  title 
of  Robin  den  £ou.  In  those  days  it  was 
the  custom  to  disarrange,  under  pretence 
of  arranging,  the  lyried  masterpieces  of 
Germany,  and  goodness  know  how  many 
crimes  of  treason  to  art  were  then  com¬ 
mitted  by  managers  without  faith  and  li¬ 
brettists  without  conscience.  One  musician 
went  so  far  as  to  ”  adapt”  Don  Giovanni 
to  the  stage  of  the  opera.  In  this  iinptT- 
fect  rendering,  FrtitchHU  was  indiffer¬ 
ently  performed  by  singers  whose  names 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Yet  at  this 
performance  the  future  author  of  Fautt 
experienced  his  first  artistic  emotion,  a 
”  simple  sensation,”  as  he  says — 

“  For  at  that  time  of  life  the  power  of  re¬ 
flection  has  not  yet  oome  into  existence.  Just 
as  rays  of  light  are  doubled  in  intensity  when 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  so  feelings  are  all  the 


deeper  and  keener  in  proportion  as  the  man 
possesses  the  faculty  of  introspection.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  sensibility 
becomes  blunted  as  years  advance  ;  it  only 
becomes  finer  and  more  delicate,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  intellectual  powers  remain 
intact.  That  is  why  love  in  early  youth  is 
imperfect,  being  then  purely  external  and  su- 
pertcial,  and  not  enlaced  by  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion  wrought  in  a  soul  when  it  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  '* 

To  go  back  to  the  sober  little  lad,  taken 
to  the  theatre  as  a  reward,  say,  for  some 
good  copybook  writing,  and  who,  stirred 
to  the  depth  of  bis  semi-conscious  child 
soul,  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  religious 
ecstasy  and  plunged  into  speechless  adora¬ 
tion.  This  listening  to  what  is  probably 
the  purest  of  lyrical  dramas  was  a  happy 
initiation  into  the  splendors  of  music.  The 
fantastic  scene  when  the  magic  bullets  are 
being  cast  probably  caused  him  some 
alarm  ;  he  does  not,  however,  remember 
it.  What  especially  caught  bis  attention 
was  the  hunters’  chorus.  ”  Are  they 
going  to  fire  !”  he  asked  in  terror.  But 
the  calmness  of  the  music  dispelled  his 
fear,  and  he  listened  with  rapt  attention  ; 
not  a  single  one  of  the  exquisite  details  of 
the  orchestration  escaped  bis  ear.  Some 
time  afterward,  when  he  took  up  the  score 
for  the  first  time,  all  came  back  to  his 
memory  as  clear  and  precise  as  if  he  had 
heard  them  the  day  before.  From  this 
fact  we  can  judge  how  keen  the  sensation 
must  have  been  at  a  time  when  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  conscious  reasoning  are  non-exist¬ 
ent.  Sixty-five  years  have  since  passed, 
and  this  instinctive  admiration  that  the 
child  felt  has  only  become  strengthened  in 
the  man  of  mature  years  and  thought. 

**  The  crystal  clearness  of  Weber,  his  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  nature,  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  the  thrilling  har- 
mony  of  his  expression,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  methods  whereby  he  attains  the  refined 
grace  of  outline  and  of  absolutely  pure  model¬ 
ling,  lit  up,  so  to  speak,  by  mysterious  gleams 
of  light — all  these  are  merits  rare  enough  at 
all  times,  and  more  so  nowadays  than  ever 
before,  and  must  be  highly  appreciated  by 
every  soul  that  loves  b^nty  in  its  noblest 
aspects.” 

Such  is  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
author  of  Romeo  upon  the  author  of  the 
Freieckiitz. 

Six  years  later,  tbe  student,  whose  in¬ 
dustry  and  good  conduct  bad  earned  him 
a  special  holiday,  went  to  the  Theatre 
Italien  to  hear  Rossini’s  Otello,  sung  by 
those  two  incomparable  ”  stars”  Rubini 
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and  Marie  Malibran.  The  ariiatic  seed 
sows  by  natnre  in  the  child’s  breast  which 
had  already  quivered  under  the  charm  of 
Weber’s  music  had  alowly  developed  by 
unconscious  workings  within.  By  this 
time,  his  was  a  true  artist’s  soul,  vibrating 
in  harmony  with  the  heart-strings  of  the 
great  singer.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  a  vague  awakening  of  sensibility  due  to 
the  grace  and  picturesque  turn  of  a  mel¬ 
ody  ;  the  dramatic  utterances  of  a  voice 
of  gold  thrilled  this  virgin  heart  of  his 
still  a  stranger  to  troublous  feelings.  The 
effect  was  overpowering,  the  impression 
indelible.  On  nis  return  to  school  the 
student  dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  wom¬ 
an  to  whom  he  owed  this  ineffable  delight. 

*'  I  was  in  love  with  her,"  he  says  ;  **  yea, 
positively  in  love  ;  for  under  an  absolutely 
Innocent  and  unconscious  form  I  experienced 
all  the  intoxication  of  love  even  so  far  as  to 
be  jealous  I  was  madly  jealous  of  the  com¬ 
posers  who  had  her  as  their  interpreter  ;  and 
one  fixed  idea  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
namely,  that  I  might  be  in  time  to  write  an 
opera  for  her  to  sin^.'* 

It  was  no  use  for  him  to  hnrry,  for  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  was  too  late.  Fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  a  solace  for  him.  The 
premature  death  of  the  famous  Malibran 
cheated  his  hopes  ;  but  twenty  years  later 
her  sister  opened  the  path  to  glory  for  the 
unknown  beginner.  Every  one  knows 
what  Pauline  Viardot’s  affectionate  devo¬ 
tion  did  for  Gounod,  when  she  was  at  the 
zenith  of  her  talent  and  her  fame,  and  he 
remembers  it  with  real  pleasure.  The  ac¬ 
tress  is  interesting  enough  to  deserve  this 
passing  notice. 

From  that  day  forth  the  lad  was  over¬ 
powered  by  a  feverish  haste  to  have  done 
with  his  classical  studies  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  music.  In  the  following  year 
his  vocation  was  irrevocably  6xed.  He 
was  not  fourteen  years  old  when  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the  The&tre 
Italien  acted  as  the  spark  that  electrified 
his  artist’s  temperament  Every  one  knows 
Rossini’s  saying  about  Mozart.  Some 
thoughtless  inquirer  asked  him  who  in  his 
opinion  was  the  greatest  musician.  “  Beet¬ 
hoven,”  was  the  immediate  reply.  What 
of  Mozart,  then  t”  ”  Oh,  Mozart  is  not 
the  greatest,  he  is  the  only  musician  in  the 
world.”  Quite  unconsciously,  young 
Gounod  expressed  the  same  thought  in  a 
different  shape  when,  after  this  memorable 
performance  (January,  1832),  in  the  midst 
of  his  enthusiastic  outburst,  his  mother. 


who  was  herself  a  musician  of  rare  ability, 
asked  him  if  he  was  really  fond  of  this 
kind  of  music.  “  Oh,  mother,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  ”  this  is  not  a  kind  of  music,  it  is 
Music.”  Henceforth  the  child’s  vocation 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid  ;  it  was  irresistible, 
a  tonent  let  loose  that  could  never  flow 
back  to  its  source.  If  they  had  tried 
to  stop  me  from  studying  music,”  he  said 
once  when  recalling  these  recollections  of 
lung  ago,  ”  I  should  have  fled  far  away  to 
America  and  have  hidden  myself  in  some 
secret  spot  where  I  could  have  worked 
after  my  own  fancy.” 

IV. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  lively  crit¬ 
icism  to  which  the  institution  of  the 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome  has  been 
subjected  by  very  distinguished  person¬ 
ages,  notably — to  quote  only  musicians, 
for  their  opinions  are  the  only  ones  that 
concern  me  here — by  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens, 
and  Georges  Bizet.  No  doubt  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  temperament,  and  possibly  these 
critics  are  right  from  their  standpoint. 
Others  differ  from  them,  and  Gounc^  has 
shown  his  deep  interest  in  the  matter  by 
writing  the  following  lines  in  favor  of  the 
Villa  Medici 

"  The  objection  is  taken  that  numbers  of 
eminent  artists  have  not  been  students  at 
Rome.  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  allow  me 
to  add  that  a  journey  to  Rome  does  not  of 
necessity  make  one  come  back  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  what  is  the  right  in. 
ference  to  draw  ?  That  Rome  does  not  per¬ 
form  the  miracle  of  giving  what  nature  haa 
withheld  f  Obviously  it  does  not ;  it  would 
really  be  rather  too  convenient  if  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  genius  at  the  cost  of  a  journey  which  is 
within  everybody’s  reach.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  all.  The  point  is— given  an  artistio 
nature— Does  not  Rome  exercise  an  indispu¬ 
table  and  incalculable  influence  upon  this 
natnre  by  producing  nobility  of  thought  and 
artistio  growth  ?  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  artist 
is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  technique  of  his 
art?  Surely  mechanical  work  is  not  every¬ 
thing  in  Art.  Surely  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
skilful  manipulator  who  is  a  commonplace 
artist,  a  consummate  rhetorician  whose  lips 
are  at  the  same  time  untouched  by  the  fire 
from  the  altar.  Is  eloquence  to  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  cleverness?  Is  there  to  be  no 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine? 
We  forget  that  the  artist  exists  underneath  the 
artisan,  and  that  the  artist  must  be  touched, 
enlightened,  enraptured,  and  transfigured  un¬ 
til  he  comes  to  love  passionately  that  incoe- 
ruptible  beauty  which  wins,  not  a  momentary 
success,  but  an  everlasting  empire  in  the  shape 
of  those  masterpieces  &at  have  been  the 
torches  to  light  and  guide  man  in  Art  from 
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Mboient  times  to  the  Renaissanoe,  and  on  to 
oar  own  oentnry,  and  will  continae  so  to  gaide 
him  forerer  |and  ever.  Gan  we  ignore,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  ignore,  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nn- 
trition  and  assimilation  which  govern  the 
growth  and  perfecting  of  every  organism  T 
Nay,  if  a  masician  requires  nothing  but  music, 

I  shall  not  stop  merely  to  ask  why  he  is  to  be 
sent  to  Borne,  where  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
gace  at  the  frescoes  of  Baphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Vatican,  on  the  hill  that  is  the 
temple  of  all  the  oracles  ;  I  shall  want  also  to 
know  what  is  the  use  of  his  reading  Homer 
and  Virgil,  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare,  Moline  an^  La  Fontaine,  Pascal 
and  Bowuet— in  a  word,  all  the  great  masters 
of  human  thought.  What  is  the  good  of  them 
all  7  They  are  not  music.  True,  they  are 
not ;  but  they  are  Art,  ancient  and  mc^em, 
immortal  and  universal,  and  it  is  on  this  Art 
that  the  artist — not  the  artisan — must  nurture 
himself  ;  from  it  he  must  get  his  health, 
strength,  and  life.  How,  too,  can  we  express 
the  inestimable  value  of  that  retreat,  that 
quiet  nook  far  from  the  fever  and  bustle  and 
constant  preoccupations  of  daily  life? — bow 
speak  of  its  silence,  wherein  we  learn  to  listen 
to  the  beart>beat8  of  our  soul  ?  Think  of  the 
deep  loneliness,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  bori- 
son  whose  magnificent  lines  seem  still  to  exer* 
else  the  magic  power  of  lifting  our  thoughts 
up  to  the  level  of  the  great  events  which  they 
have  witnessed  !  Think  of  the  Tiber — solemn 
stream  which,  over  all  the  horror  of  the  crimes 
that  it  has  engulfed,  images  the  peaceful  look 
of  the  Gampagna  over  whose  boMm  it  glides 
along !  And  then  Borne  herself— Borne  the 
triple-crowned — whose  brow  has  received|from 
the  band  of  the  ages  the  august  diadem  of  the 
Supreme  |PoDtiff,  whence  the  unfading  light 
of  iEverlasting  Truth  sparkles  and  shines  over 
the  whole  world.  What  a  height,  what  a  har¬ 
mony,  what  a  surrounding  for  those  who  know 
how  to  look  within  themselves  !  .  .  .  Let  us, 
then,  at  any  cost,  in  spite  of  and  against  all 
opposition,  keep  up  this  wondrous  School  of 
Borne,  on  whose  records  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  David,  Ingres,  Flandrin,  Begnault, 
Duret,  Harold,  Halivy,  Berlioz,  Bizet — who, 
I  take  it,  are  not  names  that  justify  the  con- 
temptuouR  pity  which  is  applied  to  upset  a 
dynasty  now  more  than  a  century  old.  With 
all  our  might,  let  us  defend  this  sacred  retreat 
which  shelters  the  artist  while  he  is  develop¬ 
ing  his  powers  far  away  from  the  premature 
worries  of  daily  wants,  and  which  arms  him 
as  well  against  the  seductions  of  money-mak¬ 
ing  as  against  the  cheap  and  worthless  tri¬ 
umphs  of  an  ignoble  popularity  that  will  van¬ 
ish  with  the  morrow.” 

Faithful  to  his  youthful  love,  Gounod 
still  talks  with  enthusiasm  of  his  three 
rears  of  student  life  spent  at  the  Villa 
Medici  half  a  century  ago,  ROME  ! — 
capital  letters  and  a  whole  page  of  notes 
of  exclamation  would  not  suffice  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  eye  the  full  ring  of  his  voice 
when  he  utters  the  name.  Rome  ! — Pales¬ 


trina,  and  the  San  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  Dispute  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  Roman  Campagna  with  its 
large  melancholy  horizon,  the  aqueducts 
of  Claudius,  and  the  blue  Sabine  bills — 
Rome,  that  introduces  us  to  beauty  in  ail 
its  forms,  to  poetry,  to  love,  and  to  light  ! 
“To  see  is  to  enjoy,”  says  Gounod; 
“  our  life  after  death  will  be  simply  tlie 
power  of  seeing  everything.  Rome  gives 
us  a  foretaste  of  this.”  The  Eternal  City 
in  1840  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  1889. 
Then  she  was  Pontifical  Rome,  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Christendom,  covered  with 
churches  and  convents  that  towered  above 
the  ruins  of  paganism,  a  city  where  the 
majestic  processions  of  Uoly  Week  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  the  tombs  of  Pagan  gods, 
covered  as  they  were  by  the  dost  of  ages 
and  the  ashes  of  martyrs  ;  a  city  noble 
above  all  others,  in  which  a  dead  civiliza¬ 
tion  cast  its  splendid  shadow  upon  the 
waning  magnificence  of  a  Power  shorn  of 
its  ancient  brilliance — the  Urbs,  the  city 
of  the  Csesars  and  the  Popes,  witli  far 
more  poetry  and  majesty  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  capital  of  a  constitutional  state,  such 
as  the  caprice  of  modern  politics  has  made 
it.  What  an  enchanted  spot,  what  a 
magical  abode  for  the  soul  of  a  gentle  and 
enthusiastic  artist  like  the  young  musician 
who  reached  it  with  his  heart  overflowing 
with  love,  his  head  full  of  dreams,  his 
imagination  haunted  by  those  delightful, 
those  vague  visions  of  the  ideal  which  arc 
revealed  to  budding  genius  ! 

V. 

There  are  three  dominating  notes  in  Gou¬ 
nod’s  character  as  seen  in  an  hour’s  con¬ 
versation  with  him  :  he  is  all  love,  calm¬ 
ness,  and  youthfulness.  “  Love,”  be  ex¬ 
claimed  one  day,  in  one  of  those  fits  of 
self-abandonment  in  which  he  indulges 
very  readily  among  sympathetic  compan¬ 
ions,  “  I  am  absolutely  full  of  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  crammed  such  handsful  of  it 
into  my  operas.”  His  sterner  critics  do 
indeed  blame  him  for  having  “  crammed” 
so  much  even  into  his  oratorios.  They 
are  quite  right  to  notice  it ;  but  they  arc 
wrong  when  they  take  him  to  task  for  it. 
It  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  gospels  ;  the 
author  of  Faust  and  of  Romeo  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  the  love  and  the  poetry  in 
them,  and  his  ecstasies  are  rather  emo¬ 
tional  than  mystical.  The  task  he  set 
himself  in  the  Redemption  was  not  to  ere- 
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ate  a  musical  symbol  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  bat  to  depict  the  treasures  of  lore, 
of  pure  tenderness,  of  unspeakable  gentle¬ 
ness,  which  the  Son  of  God  carried  in  his 
heart ;  ho  aimed,  as  he  has  told  us,  at 
“  affecting  us  with  the  sight  of  a  human 
drama,  the  most  pathetic  and  the  most 
magnificent  of  all,  because  it  is  ennobled 
by  the  divine  element  in  it.” 

Gounod  is  the  musician  of  love,  and  he 
lays  claim  very  proudly  to  this  title.  Love 
is  his  essence,  his  raison  d'etre  ;  he  bathes 
in  it,  he  breathes  out  love  at  every  pore. 
‘‘  To-morrow  I  shall  be  seventy  years 
old,”  be  said  to  me  a  year  ago,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  the  day  before  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  bis  birthday.  ‘‘  Well,  in  spite  of 
its  being  the  special  passion  of  youth,  I 
have  never,  until  the  present  moment, 
thoroughly  understood  the  intensity  of 
Love.  If  I  were  a  painter  I  would  draw 
an  absolutely  perfect  likeness  of  him  ;  I 
have  a  vision  within  me,  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  him,  because  I  am  in  direct 
and  constant  contact  with  him.” 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  understood  that 
Gounod  uses  the  word  ‘‘  love”  in  its  most 
exalted  and  widest  sense.  lie  has  ex¬ 
plained  bis  own  meaning  : 

*'  Love,"  he  says,  **  is  all  that  makes  man  ; 
friendship  is  one  form  of  it,  love  in  the  sense 
of  passion  is  another,  while  the  love  of  God  ia 
the  source  of  every  kind  of  love.  Love  of 
God  and  of  one’s  ooontry,  love  of  mother  and 
of  wife,  of  art,  of  one’s  neighbor— in  their  es¬ 
sence  these  are  bnt  one  and  the  {same  feeling. 
The  love  of  others  exhibits  itself  in  brother¬ 
hood,  the  love  of  art  in  industry,  the  love  of 
one's  country  in  self-sacrifioe,  filial  love  in 
respect  and  tenderness,  the  love  of  God  in 
adoration.  As  for  the  other  kind,  that  of 
which  Dan  Cupid  is  the  lord,  it  ia  a  complete 
blunder  for  gloomy  people  to  picture  him  as 
an  agent  of  perdition.  W^y  should  this  wrong 
be  done  to  him,  the  source  of  all  life,  the 
father  of  human  beings,  the  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  existence  and  of  the  continuity  of  the 
race  7  When  the  Creator  divided  the  human 
race  into  two  sexes — sections,  halves,  which 
make  together  one  whole — He  doubtless  had 
His  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  discuss  them.  Those  who  hold  that  things 
are  badly  ordained  should  blame  Him  and  lay 
their  complaints  before  Him.  Granted  that 
this  love  that  springs  up  between  persons  of 
different  sex  has  its  baser  side,  that  is  no 
fault  of  ours  ;  it  is  thus  that  we  have  come 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Divine  craftsman.  All 
that  we  can  do — and  this  is  our  duty — is  to 
purify  the  troubled  depths  of  love  by  idealis¬ 
ing  it,  to  make  the  working  of  the  heart  and 
soul  combine  with  the  workings  of  the  flesh. 
And  in  truth  the  only  love  that  deserves  the 
name  is  the  outcome  of  the  combination  of 


these  three  elements — the  only  true,  the  only 
lasting  feeling.  ’* 

Friendship,  which  is  but  one  species  in 
universal  love,  is  well  known  to  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  Gounod  ;  he  adds  to  it  an  inde¬ 
finable  tenderness  which  he  borrows  from 
love  itself  and  which  gives  to  it  light  and 
warmth,  lie  said  once  of  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  the  painter  Hebert,  his 
comrade  at  the  Academy  of  France,  in 
Rome,  a  half-century  ago,  “We  still  love 
each  other  just  like  two  lovers  ;  nothing  is 
wanting,  even  down  to  lovers’  quarrels  and 
reconciliations.”  Being  by  nature  as 
open-hearted  as  he  is  affectionate,  Gounod 
literally  gives  his  tenderness  in  return  for 
that  which  others  show  to  him.  Some  of 
those  “  prophets  of  evil  ”  who  are  crazy 
to  break  their  toys  in  order  to  see  what  is 
inside  them,  maintain  that  this  character¬ 
istic  of  his  is  a  subtle  piece  of  design, 
sourly  declaring  that  his  outbursts  are 
treacherously  commonplace  and  anxious  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  disenchant¬ 
ment.  They  may  be  right.  “  I  want 
people  to  like  me,”  Gounod  frequently 
declares,  and  an  unconscious  coquetry 
makes  him  strive  to  please  others — or 
should  we  not  say  that  he  strives  after 
nothing  at  all,  but  pleases  naturally,  be¬ 
cause  be  has  the  gift  of  attractiveness,  and 
the  taste  to  make  use  of  his  gift  without 
any  effort  or  affectation  ?  Some  persons 
come  into  the  world  like  porcupines,  and 
are  proud  of  their  bristling  attitude ; 
Gounod  was  bom  to  charm  others  and 
finds  his  pleasure  in  so  doing.  As  for  the 
charge  of  being  commonplace  which  is 
brought  against  him,  every  lovable  nature 
is  exposed  to  that.  One  day  when  he  was 
complaining  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
invasion  of  visitors,  some  one  asked  him, 
“  Why  don’t  you  shut  your  door  against 
troublesome  people  ?”  “  That  is  what 

every  one  tells  me,”  he  replied,  only, 
every  one  thinks  that  every  one  else  is 
‘  troublesome,’  and  while  giving  me  this 
excellent  advice,  every  one  means  me  to 
make  an  exception  in  his  own  case.  How 
am  I  to  get  out  of  it  ?”  Man  is  the  most 
egotistical  of  all  creatures,  and  it  is  the 
desire  to  monopolize  to  his  own  private 
profit  the  charming  society  of  the  Master 
which  is  bluntly  expressed  in  the  bitter  re¬ 
mark  about  his  being  “  commonplace.” 
Gounod  is  quite  aware  of  it,  and  prefers 
to  lay  himself  open  to  blame  by  being 
amiable  to  all  rather  than  to  escape  this 
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reproach  by  reserving  for  a  chosen  few 
his  delicate  politeness,  his  caressing  affabil¬ 
ity,  and  his  wide  benevolence.  As  for 
saying  that  he  likes  best  the  person  whom 
be  has  seen  last,  the  remark  is  pointed  hut 
absolutely  inaccurate,  as  I  can  testify  my¬ 
self.  llowcver,  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this 
matter,  which  is  not  part  of  my  snbject. 

The  moral  and  artistic  calmness  of  Gou¬ 
nod  is  the  result  of  the  perfect  balance  of 
his  faculties.  His  serenity  is  never  dis¬ 
turbed  either  by  the  internal  ferment, 
whence  come  his  flashes  of  inspiration, 
nor  by  the  external  effervescence  which 
his  keen  and  excitable  nature  displays  in 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm  or  shrieks  of  irri¬ 
tation,  violent  outbreaks  of  delight  or 
utter  discontent.  Like  all  men  he  knows 
what  bitterness  and  deception  and  pain 
are,  but  with  doubt  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
whatever  he  knows  be  knows  absolutely  ; 
what  he  does  not  know  never  troubles  him 
because  he  is  convinced  that  be  will  know 
it  one  day — that  day  when  be  shall  have 
reached  the  fount  of  all  love,  of  all  sacri¬ 
fice,  of  all  apostleship,  when  he  will  be 
clothed  anew  in  the  garments  of  perfect 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  when  he  will 
take  his  part  in  the  final  and  universal 
communion.”  A  friend,  who  had  not 
this  happy  frame  of  mind,  once  exhibited 
in  his  presence  that  vague  disquietude 
about  the  unknown,  that  horror  of  the  life 
after  death  which  tortures  persons  of 
wavering  faith.  His  answer  to  this  sort 
of  Hamlet-like  soliloquy  was  uttered  with 
a  smile  :  “  Never  mind,  we  shall  soon 
know  all  about  it.  True,  I  can  preach 
patience  to  you  without  much  trouble,  as 
my  hour  is  nearly  come,  much  more  nearly 
than  yours.  Yet,  after  all,  yours  will 
come  too  ;  all  will  be  explained,  light  will 
be  shed  upon  all  things,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  unknown  is  not  so  very  formid¬ 
able—!  am  convinced  that  you  will.” 

VI. 

A  subject  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  make  the  author  of  Fau$t  talk 
is  the  judgment  that  he  pronounces  on 
other  masters  of  his  art.  This  is  easy 
enough  so  far  as  the  dead  are  concerned  ; 
but  about  the  living  he  is — and  rightly  so 
—exceedingly  reserved.  Neither  bis  posi¬ 
tion  nor  his  character  would  save  him  rrom 
the  stupid  charge  of  jealousy  so  lightly 
flung  by  persons  who  measure  the  mincis 
of  others  by  their  own  insignificance.  He 


rightly  dreads,  while  he  despises,  the 
traitorous  innuendoes  of  men  who,  either 
from  pettiness  of  soul  or  affectation  of 
scepticism,  find  ail  their  delight  and  re¬ 
nown  in  disparaging  what  is  great.  ”  hat 
have  I  done  to  make  you  angry  with  me  f” 
asked  the  glow-worm  of  the  toad.  ‘‘You 
glitter,”  replied  the  other.  The  fable  is 
eternally  true.  But  Gounod  is  by  no 
means  disinclined  to  express  his  opinions 
about  the  dead.  How  far  his  “  adora- 
tionV  of  them  goes  is  well  known.  The 
word  is  not  too  powerful  to  express  the 
devotion  with  which  he  worships  that 
master — ‘‘  in  whom  profound  knowledge 
of  methods  was  combined  with  exquisite 
grace  of  form,  who  excelled  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  human  sensibility,  to 
whom  the  comic  was  as  familiar  as  the 
sublime,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  bright¬ 
est  star  that  ever  shone  in  the  heaven  of 
musical  art” — in  short,  Mozart.  In  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  on  October  25th,  1862,  at 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  he  sang  the 
praises  of  the  master  in  language  that 
seems  rhapsodical  and  poetical  but  was  far 
too  feeble  in  his  opinion  to  express  the 
warmth  of  his  admiration  : — 

*  ‘  Who.  like  Mozart,  has  traversed  the  im¬ 
mense  scale  of  human  passions?  Who  has 
touched  their  far-distant  limits  with  such  un¬ 
swerving  accuracy,  equally  proof  against  the 
ineptitudes  of  false  grace  and  the  brntalitiee 
of  lying  violence  ?  Who  else  could  thrill  with 
anguish  and  horror  the  purest  and  the  most 
eternal  forms  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  divine  Mozart,  didst 
thou  lie  indet^  on  the  bosom  of  infinite 
Beauty,  even  as  once  the  beloved  disciple  lay 
on  the  Saviour’s  breast,  and  didst  thou  draw 
up  thence  the  incomparable  grace  which  de¬ 
notes  the  true  elect  I  Bounteous  nature  had 
given  thee  every  gift :  ^raee  and  strength,  ful¬ 
ness  and  sobriety,  bi^ht  spontaneity,  and 
burning  tenderness,  all  in  that  perfect  balance 
which  makes  up  the  irresistible  powers  of  thy 
charm,  and  which  makes  of  thee  the  musician 
of  musicians,  greater  than  the  greatest,  the 
only  one  of  all — Mozart.” 

The  predilection  of  the  author  of  the 
Redemption  and  Mon  et  Vita  for  sacred 
music  is  well  known.  He  first  caugbt  the 
taste  for  it  at  Rome,  while  studying  Pal¬ 
estrina,  whose  strict  severity  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  him  because  he  felt  all  the  fervor 
and  faith  of  a  neophyte,  in  religion  as  in 
art.  In  the  hard  work  at  counterpoint  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  while  he  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Sistioe  Chapel  be 
obtained  that  skilfnlness  of  manipulation, 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  method,  and 
that  ease  in  the  arrangement  of  parts  with- 
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out  which  no  one  cnn  be  a  CTeat  musician. 
Thus  his  gratitude  to  hU  old  Roman  mas- 
ter  equals  his  admiration  of  him.  The 
first  work  of  importance  which  he  wrote 
WHS  a  mass  after  the  style  of  Palestrina, 
which  was  performed  in  1842  at  the 
Church  St.  Louis  des  Fran9ais  in  Rome. 
Almost  half  a  century  later  the  musicbn, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  went  hack 
to  the  fancies  of  his  youth  by  writing  in 
the  same  “  high-priestly”  style  the  Joan 
•  of  Arc  Mass.  When  he  develops  his  the¬ 
ory  about  religious  music,  he  expresses 
with  fervor  his  admiration  for  this  austere, 
impersonal,  and  mystic  form. 

“  When  Christ  entered  Jemsalem,”  he  sajs, 
“  and  the  people  cried  out  as  He  passed,  *  Ho¬ 
sanna  to  the  Sun  of  David  !  ’  His  disciples 
said  to  Hint,  *  Master,  bid  them  be  silent 
bnt  He  replied,  *  I  tell  jon,  if  these  were  silent 
the  verj  stones  would  cry  ont.’  Well,  a  choral 
mass  onght  to  be  symbolic  of  these  words,  it 
oaght  to  be  a  building  of  hewn  stones,  mas¬ 
sive,  grand,  imposing,  stem,  and  solemn. 
This  is  what  Palestrina  thoroughly  understood, 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  him  immortally  a 
great  artist.” 

The  same  train  of  thought  leads  Gounod 
to  hold  Jean  Sebastian  Bach  to  be  a  co¬ 
lossal  musician.  ”  The  whole  of  music  is 
io  this  man,”  is  his  saying,  and  his 
phrases  of  admiration  for  the  author  of  the 
St.  Matthew  Faasion  music  are  intermina¬ 
ble.  I  only  know  one  French  artist  who 
nnderstan*ls  Bach  as  well  as  Gounod  does 
—I  mean  Charles  M.  Widar,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  most  distinguished  of 
the  composers  of  the  younger  school. 
Both  have  already  done  much  to  make  the 
French  public  familiar  with  the  severe  and 
imposing  work  of  the  old  Cantor  of  Leip¬ 
zig  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  efforts 
will  bear  good  fruit. 

It  is  commonly  said,  and  has  been  re¬ 
peated  in  everything  that  has  been  written 
about  Gounod’s  early  years,  that  during 
his  journey  in  Germany  in  1843  be  was 
fascinated  by  the  genius  of  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann,  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  in  his  native  land,  but  as  unknown 
io  France  as  the  favorite  musicians  of  the 
Pekin  Court  are  at  the  present  day.  Gou¬ 
nod  not  only  denies  tiiis,  and  maintains 
that  the  author  of  another  Fau$t  had  no 
influence  whatever  upon  his  musical  career, 
but  also  asserts  plainly  that  he  never  felt 
for  Schumann  that  intellectual  sympathy 
that  comes  from  mysterious  kinship  be¬ 
tween  two  souls,  lie  acknowledges  and 


admires  the  power  and  originality  of 
Schumann’s  talent ;  but  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  reasoning,  not  of  that 
unreflecting  self-abandonment  which  is  the 
sure  sign  of  artistic  relationship. 

Of  Mendelssohn,  whom  he  knew  in 
Ccipzig,  and  from  whom  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  bis  career  he  received  a  friendly  wel¬ 
come  and  valuable  encouragement,  Gounod 
cherishes  an  affectionate  recollection,  while 
he  pays  to  his  talents  a  well-deserved  trib¬ 
ute  of  admiration.  But  between  these 
two  artistic  natures,  each  remarkable  on 
very  different  gronnds,  there  are  absolutely 
no  points  of  contact ;  a  great  gulf  sepa¬ 
rates  the  scholarly  stiffness  of  the  Berlin 
composer  from  the  generous  warmth  of  the 
French  musician.  1  hare  already  given 
Gounod’s  criticism  on  Weber.  I  will 
merely  add  the  following  praise  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  element  in  the  Freisehiltz,  so  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  profundity  and  so  picturesque  in 
its  form  :  ”  It  is  a  kind  of  music  which 
one  would  not  like  to  meet  in  the  dark.” 
I  pass  on  to  faithfully  transcribe  what  he 
says  about  the  other  great  masters  : — 

Beethoven  is  the  greatest  epic  writer 
among  musicians,  the  greatest  philosopher, 
and  the  greatest  apostle.  The  Pastoral  Sym¬ 
phony  is  a  confession  of  pantheistic  faith,  the 
symphony  with  choruses  is  the  universal  gos¬ 
pel  of  socialism.  This  Michael  Angelo  of 
music  is  of  all  musicians  the  man  with  the 
widest  reach,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
soars  higher  than  all  the  rest,  but  that  in  his 
flight  he  takes  in  the  largest  space,  and  covers 
with  the  shadow  of  his  immense  pinions  the 
greatest  stretch  of  earth.  .  .  . 

”  Olhck  is  the  greatest  tragedian.  He  is  a 
Greek,  a  true  son  of  .£schylns  and  Sophocles. 
He  was  bom  with  the  peplus  on  his  shoulders 
and  the  cothurnus  on  his  feet.  His  work  is 
like  ancient  statuary  with  drapery  at  once 
msgniflcently  rich  and  simple,  graceful  and 
noble.  His  is  grand  art,  kept  constantly  at 
the  same  high  level  of  pathos.  .  .  . 

“  Next  to  the  limpid  clearness  of  Mozart,  to 
the  breadth  and  height  of  an  opera  like  Don 
Giovanni,  Rossini  is  the  clearest  of  musicians, 
and  the  most  capacious  and  highest  of  lyrical 
writers.  To  a  fertile  imagination  he  unites 
an  infinite  variety  of  tones,  and  his  work  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  very  different  master¬ 
pieces  of  character,  the  Barber  SevilU  and 
William  Tell.  .  .  . 

”  Meyerbeer  is  a  master,  bnt  he  is  not  a 
genius.  The  musical  material,  the  dough,  so 
to  speak,  which  he  kneads,  is  of  secondary 
quality  ;  in  his  field  tares  are  mixed  with  good 
wheat.  His  inspiration  is  often  brilliant  but 
never  absolutely  pure  ;  it  may  be  likened  to  a 
monster  diamond  which  is  not  of  the  first 
water.  Still  he  is  capable  of  magnificent 
flights,  as  seen  in  Le  PropMe,  even  more  than 
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in  Lea  Huguenots,  althongh  the  Utter  open  ia 
more  popular  thim  the  former — a  fact  which, 
no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  artists  'are  in* 
dined  to  prefer  the  former.” 

Apropos  of  this,  I  may  add  parentheti¬ 
cally  that  indiscreet  people  often  ask  Gou¬ 
nod  which  he  prefers  of  his  two  master¬ 
pieces,  Faust  or  Romeo.  Usually  he  es¬ 
capes  by  pleasantly  replying,  “  I  like  Don 
Oiovanni  better. Still,  to  any  one  who 
is  on  familiar  enough  terms  with  him  to 
drive  him  into  a  corner,  he  admits  a  secret 
tenderness  for  the  opera  that  contains  the 
immortal  duet  of  The  Lark.”  Possibly 
his  predilection  for  the  younger  child  of 
his  genius  is  slightly  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  popular  vote  is  given  rather  in 
favor  of  the  elder,  dear  as  they  both  are 
to  his  heart  and  mind.  At  another  time 
he  will  declare  that  he  prefers  his  first 
dramatic  production,  Sappho,  to  all  the 
rest. 

His  judgment  upon  Berlioz  is  made 
specially  interesting  by  the  fact  that  in 
1859  there  devolved  upon  the  author  of 
The  Damnation  of  Faust,  who  was  then 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Debats,  the  task 
of  estimating  the  talent  of  the  musician 
who  had  just  composed  a  new  paraphrase 
of  Goethe’s  poem,  and  at  a  single  stroke 
had  suddenly  soared  to  a  conspicuous 
height.  Faust  found  in  Berlioz  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  impartial  critic  ;  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  man  gave  way  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  artist.  Gounod’s  view  of 
Berlioz  is  that  his  is 

*‘A  musical  nature  that  lost  its  balance. 
He  ia  a  fanciful,  a  strange  creature  ;  he  suffers 
and  weeps,  he  despairs  or  goes  frantic.  The 
passionate  aide  of  things  grips  him  like  a  vice. 
He  has  been  called  '  the  Jupiter  of  music,’  but 
he  is  Jupiter  who  often  capsizes,  a  god  who  ia 
the  slave  of  his  passions  and  his  rage.  Yet 
withal  he  has  masterly  qualities  ;  marvellous 
in  his  coloring,  he  handies  his  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  the  painter's  brash  of  the  musician,  with 
a  touch  both  certain  and  powerful.  Then, 
again,  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  pages  comes 
carelessness  or  awkwardness  of  management 
that  betrays  his  late  and  defective  training  in 
technique.  In  a  word,  his  was  an  imperfect 
genius.” 

Georges  Bizet,  that  artist  of  the  first 
rank  whom  France  lost  all  too  soon,  Gou¬ 
nod  treats  as  a  ”  charming  musician, 
whose  music,  showing  the  highest  order 
of  intelligence,  while  profoundly  subtle 
and  delightfully  delicate,  wraps  itself 
about  the  drama,  clothes  it  and  fits  to  it 
with  a  marvellous  precision.”  Bizet’s 
nature  is  very  different  from  Gounod’s  ; 


the  writer  of  Carmen  and  the  writer  of 
Faust  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
talent.  In  one  point  there  is  an  analogy 
between  them,  that  is,  in  the  fate  that  be¬ 
fell  their  respective  masterpieces  on  their 
first  appearance.  Like /’a  u«f  twenty  years 
before.  Carmen  was  at  first  only  a  half 
success,  so  hotly  criticised  on  its  first  night 
that  it  was  almost  overwhelmed.  Gounod 
was  one  of  the  few  spectators  on  that  even¬ 
ing  who  understood  this  exquisite  work, 
and  he  persistently  defended  it  against  the  ' 
general  ill-will  or  indifference.  To  those 
who,  in  the  green-room  or  the  lobby  of 
the  Opera,  criticised  or  ridiculed  it,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  music  was  as  obscure  and 
eccentric  as  the  subject  was  odious  and 
immoral,  he  replied  in  that  tone  of  pro¬ 
found  conviction  which,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  convinces  the  most  obstinate,  ”  But 
listen,  listen  to  it ;  it  is  charming,  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  color  and  of  composition.  You 
will  see  ;  it  is  impossible  that  such  music 
should  not  one  day  succeed.  ”  Foreigners 
have  taken  it  up  ;  and  Carmen,  enthusias¬ 
tically  welcomed  in  Italy,  did  succeed  just 
as  Faust,  of  which  Berlioz  had  written  : 
*‘  It  is  the  work  of  the  future,”  succeeded 
in  Germany.  From  these  two  facts  a  two¬ 
fold  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  First, 
that  the  old  proverb  is  sound  which  says, 
”  No  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  secondly,  that  great  artists  are 
still,  after  all  said  and  done,  the  best 
judges  of  works  of  art. 

I  know  what  my  readers  are  still  look¬ 
ing  for.  In  this  sketch  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  personages  in  the  history  of  music, 
there  lacks  one  name  which  is  on  every 
one’s  tongue,  and  about  which  Gounod’s 
views  would  be  especially  interesting. 
But  although  Wagner  is  among  the  dead, 
the  French  composer  will  only  express  a 
very  guarded  opinion  about  the  high  priest 
of  German  music.  ”  I  have  a  perfectly 
plain  opinion,  but  I  prefer  nut  to  utter  it” 
is  his  remark  when  the  conversation  turns 
upon  this  stormy  subject,  which  has  so 
powerfully  excited  the  passions  of  artists 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  it 
calmly.  By  refusing  to  discuss  W^agner 
he  saves  himself  from  the  risk  of  drawing 
down  on  his  head  the  thunders  of  both 
opposing  camps.  Once  he  was  tempted 
to  write  an  essay  on  this  burning  que»- 
tion  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he 
did  begin  to  put  this  project  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Then  he  changed  his  mind,  hid 
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away  his  manusoript  in  a  drawer,  and  al¬ 
lows  no  one  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  It 
will  be  found  again  one  day.  Meanwhile, 
when  any  one  succeeds,  with  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  loosening  his  tongue  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bis  illustrious  brother  artist,  this  is 
all  that  can  be  got  from  him  : — 

'  *  Wagner  is  a  wonderful  prodigy,  an  aber¬ 
ration  of  genins  ;  a  Tiaionary  hannted  by  all 
that  is  colossal,  he  cannot  estimate  aright  the 
powers  of  his  brain.  With  no  sense  of  meas- 
nre  or  of  proportion  in  his  mind,  he  flies  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  hnman  obserratiOn,  and 
face  to  face  with  his  prodigious  endearors,  his 
gigantic  labors,  and  his  overwhelming  ex¬ 
penditure  of  talent  and  hard  work,  one  feels 
tempted  to  qnote  to  him  the  cruel  remark  of 
Agnes  to  her  lover  Amnlphe— ‘  Horace  in  two 
words  would  make  more  of  it  than  you.*  The 
true  sign  of  genius  is  the  sober  employment 
of  one’s  means  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of 
one's  ideas.  Now,  compare  Wagner's  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  crashing  chords,  his  extravagances 
of  harmony,  with  the  simple  construction  in 
the  scene  of  the  Commandant.  When  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  author  of  Don 
Giovanni,  on  the  first  night  of  its  representa¬ 
tion,  ‘  Your  opera  is  very  graceful,  Herr  Mo¬ 
zart,  bnt  it  has  a  huge  quantity  of  notes  in  it,’ 
Mozart  could  with  justice  make  this  proud  re¬ 
ply,  ‘  Not  one  too  many,  sire.’  No  one  could 
say  the  same  of  Wagner.” 

Though  Gounod  does  not  care  to  give 
to  the  public  his  estimate  of  the  author  of 
the  Tetralogy,  he  is  more  communicative 
when  the  topic  is  what  is  now  known  as 
“  the  mo<Iem  school,"  or  “  scientific 
music," — phrases  which  have  no  deep 
meaning,  and  which  many  people  repeat 
without  attaching  to  them  any  precise 
idea. 

“  Art,”  Gounod  says,  “is  happiness.  This 
tortured  music  which  is  produced  nowadays 
under  the  pretence  of  being  scientific  or  mod¬ 
em  dues  not  make  me  happy.  It  is  not  a 
fountain  that  flows,  free  and  pure,  nor  is  it 
grace  and  beauty,  nor  is  it  love.  These  musi¬ 
cians  have  talent,  abundant  talent,  all  the  tal¬ 
ent  that  yon  choose,  but  they  have  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  any  altar,  not  to  plastic 
beauty,  nor  to  eternal  love,  nor  to  great  mas¬ 
ters.  nor  to  God.  Therefore,  they  will  beget 
no  offspring,  for  never  having  been  sons  they 
cannot  be  fathers.  Why,  too,  '  scientific  ’ 
music,  ‘  modem  ’  music  ?  What  is  modem 
to-day  will  be  ancient  to-morrow  ;  the  ancient 
of  to-day  was  modem  yesterday— ineffable 
twaddle !  Scientific  music  I  Do  the  folks 
who  use  the  phrase  know  that  no  music  is 
good  unless  it  is  scientific,  that  is  to  say, 
properly  constracted  ?  If  so,  all  good  music 
is  scientific,  and  the  unscientific  are  the  per¬ 
sons  who  talk  this  rabbish.” 

There  is  another  phrase  which  annoys 
Gounod.  Some  one  mentions  to  him  a 


new  work,  which  is  labelled,  “  interesting 
music."  “  Ah,  heaven  preserve  us  from 
interesting  music  !"  he  exclaims,  with  a 
kind  of  half-indignation  modified  by  his 
good  natnred  kindliness  ;  "  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  miuic — beautiful  music.  If 
it  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  not  music.  Heaven 
deliver  us,  too,  from  those  pedants  of  the¬ 
orists,  those  pretentious  meiliocrities  who 
have  picked  up  the  rags  of  incompetence 
in  order  to  make  a  fiag  for  themselves, 
and  who  raise  such  a  fuss  over  their  hol¬ 
low,  empty  productions,  absolutely  void 
of  fire,  brilliance,  sincerity,  or  generosity, 
heartless,  soulless,  formless,  jointed  skele¬ 
tons  without  fiesh  or  blood."  Then  sud¬ 
denly  calming  himself,  "  After  all,  per¬ 
haps  I  am  in  the  wrong  myself  ;  perhaps 
I  am  a  reactionary.  Yet  in  any  case, 
whatever  is  thought  of  my  music,  it  must 
and  will  always  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
myself,  my  fiesh  and  blood,  bones  atwl 
sinews.  If  it  is  liked,  the  reason  is  that 
it  is  true,  earnest,  sincere,  alive.  If  all 
other  qualities  are  wanting,  these  cannot 
be  denied  to  it ;  and  these  are  worth 
something.  Remember  the  saying  of  the 
great  Catholic  writer,  Veuillot,  about  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset,  ‘  At  least  he  has  shed 
tears.’  " 

Gounod  has  expressed  in  a  more  serious 
style  in  the  preface  to  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Stage  and  of  Music 
the  opinions  thus  familiarly  expressed  in 
private  conversation  : — 

”  Ought  we  to  set  up  unchangeable  uniform¬ 
ity  as  an  artistic  dogma  ?  Assuredly  not,  for 
nothing  is  so  varied  as  truth  ;  and,  further¬ 
more,  truth  only  can  admit  of  variety,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  spontaneousness  never 
copies  either  itself  or  any  one  else,  but  has  its 
strength  within  itself,  ever  sincere  and  ever 
freshly  renewed.  Convention  and  monotony 
belong  only  to  preconceived  ideas.  This  can 
easily  be  shown  by  examining  the  line  that 
modem  music  has  taken  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  France.  In  almost  every  rep¬ 
resentative  composer  there  is  an  amount  of 
musical  skill,  almost  of  sleight-of-hand,  that 
is  positively  startling  as  compared  with  what 
is  displayed  by  most  musicians  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  generation.  Yet,  we  ask,  whither  does 
this  lead  us?  The  modems  maintain  that 
they  are  emancipating  us  from  formulas,  while 
they  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
putting  in  their  place  others,  whose  oppres¬ 
sive  emptiness  is  already  seen  through  and 
through.  .  .  .  They  talk  to  me  of  the  *  prog¬ 
ress  of  Art.’  It  is  a  meanhiglera  phrase.  Trae, 
the  artist  makes  progress ;  but  Art  never 
progresses  at  all.  Art  is  not  like  Science, 
whose  province  consists  in  the  successive  and 
accum^ated  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
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Alt  rests  on  two  elementary  facts,  always  and 
ererywhere  the  same — on  instinct  or  sensi¬ 
bility,  the  seat  of  feeling  and  expression,  and 
on  technique,  which  is  always  capable  of 
growth,  and  therefore  varies  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  composer,  but  not  in  Art.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  same  period  of  time  can  show 
a  collection  of  great  masters  who  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  each  other  without  of  necessity 
being  superior  to  each  other.  .  .  .  Are  not  all 
the  essentials  of  Art  combined  in  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni  f  Do  we  not,  side  by  side  with  the  ex* 
nisite  and  incomparable  charm  of  pure  music 
nd  in  it  the  most  accurate,  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  most  sustained  expression  of  the  truth 
of  life,  of  human  truth,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
all  the  psychological  profundity  that  can  be 
required  in  a  drama  ?*’ 

But  while  Gounod  is  merciless  toward 
the  empty  claims  of  those  far  too  numer* 
ous  incapables  who  substitute  systems  of 
dogma  and  arrogant  conceit  for  the  ideas 
of  genius  which  they  do  not  possess,  he  is 


quick  to  recognize  the  merits  of  his  snc> 
cessors.  He  denies  the  reality  of  so-called 
modern  art,  but  he  does  not  undervalue 
modem  artists.  Bizet  is  an  instance  of 
this  ;  and  every  one  knows  how  highly 
Gonnod  thinks  of  M.  Saint-Saims.  Tow¬ 
ard  be^nners,  freshly  turned  out  from 
their  s^ool  of  training,  he  displays  the 
greatest  interest,  and  lavishes  on  them 
every  encouragement  that  is  in  his  power. 
Bat  the  advice  that  he  gives  them  is  in¬ 
variably  this :  “  Listen  to  your  heart, 
govern  it  by  your  reason,  and  do  not  over¬ 
load  yourself  with  cumbersome  systems. 
Inspiration  and  counterpoint  are  the  tme 
musician’s  only  baggage.  ”  This  is  what 
Gounod  has  always  acted  upon  himself  ; 
and  he  has  succeeded  well  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,— 
Fortnightly  Reviete, 
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Wi  can  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  a 
lapidary  would  he — an  enthusiast  whose 
life  is  given  to  the  study  of  precious 
stones,  and  whose  sole  delight  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  manifold  beauty — 
if  a  ftrangcr  should  come  in  to  him,  and, 
opening  his  hand,  exhibit  a  new  unknown 
gem,  splendid  as  ruby  or  as  sapphire,  yet 
manifestly  no  mere  variety  of  any  familiar 
stone,  but  differing  as  widely  from  all 
others  as  diamond  from  opal  or  cat’s-eye  ; 
and  then,  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
joice  in  that  stranm  exquisite  loveliness, 
the  band  should  close  and  the  stranger, 
with  a  mocking  smile  on  bis  lips,  go  forth 
and  disappear  from  sight  in  the  crowd. 
A  feeling  such  as  that  would  be  is  not  un- 
frequently  experienced  by  the  field  natural¬ 
ist  whose  favored  lot  it  is  to  live  in  a 
country  not  yet  “  thoroughly  worked  out,” 
with  its  every  wild  inhabitant  scientifically 
named,  accurately  described,  and  skilfully 
figured  in  some  colossal  monograph.  One 
swift  glance  of  the  practised  eye,  ever 
eagerly  searching  for  some  new  thing,  and 
he  knows  that  here  at  length  is  a  form 
never  previously  seen  by  him  ;  but  his  joy 
is  perhaps  only  for  few  moments,  and 
the  prize  is  snatched  from  sight  forever. 
The  lapidary  might  have  some  doubts  ;  he 
might  think  tb^  the  stranger  had,  after 
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all,  only  mocked  him  with  the  sight  of  a 
wonderful  artificial  gem,  and  that  a  close 
examination  would  have  proved  its  worth¬ 
lessness  ;  but  the  naturalist  can  have  no 
doubts  :  if  he  is  an  enthusiast,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fauna  of  bis  district, 
and  has  good  eyesight,  be  knows  that 
there  is  no  mistake  ;  for  there  it  is,  the 
new  strange  form,  photographed  by  in¬ 
stantaneous  process  on  his  mind,  and  there 
it  will  remain,  a  tantalizing  image,  its 
sharp  lines  and  fresh  coloring  unblurred 
by  time. 

Walking  in  some  open  forest  glade,  he 
may  look  up  just  in  time  to  sec  a  great 
strange  butterfly — a  blue  Morpbo,  let  us 
say,  wandering  in  some  far  country  where 
this  angel  insect  is  unknown — passing 
athwart  his  vision  with  careless,  buoyant 
flight,  the  most  sylph-like  thing  in  nature, 
and  all  blue  and  pure  like  its  aerial  home, 
but  with  a  more  delicate  and  wonderful 
brilliance  in  its  cerulean  color,  giving  such 
unimaginable  glory  to  its  broad  airy 
wings  ;  and  then,  almost  before  his  soul 
has  bad  time  to  feel  its  joy,  it  may  soar 
away  unloitcring  over  the  tali  trees,  to  be 
seen  no  more. 

But  the  admiration,  the  delight,  and  the 
desire  are  equally  great,  and  the  loss  just 
as  keenly  felt,  whether  the  strangejspecies 
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Been  happens  to  be  one  Burpassingly  beau* 
tifnl  or  not.  Its  newness  is  to  the  natural¬ 
ist  its  greatest  attraction.  How  beantiful 
beyond  all  others  seems  a  certain  small 
unnamed  brown  bird  to  my  mind  I  So 
many  years  have  passed  and  its  image  has 
not  yet  g^own  dim  ;  yet  I  saw  it  only  for 
a  few  moments,  when  it  bopped  ont  from 
the  thick  foliage  and  perchea  within  two 
or  three  yards  of  me,  not  afraid,  but  only 
curious  ;  and  after  peering  at  me  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  wiping  its 
small  dagger  on  a  twig,  it  flew 'away  and 
was  seen  no  more.  For  many  days  I 
sought  for  it,  and  for  years  waited  its  re¬ 
appearance,  and  it  was  more  to  roe  than 
ninety  and  nine  birds  which  I  bad  always 
known  ;  yet  it  was  very  modest,  dressed 
in  a  brown  suit,  very  pale  on  the  breast 
and  white  on  the  throat,  and  for  distinc¬ 
tion  a  straw-colored  stripe  over  the  eye — 
that  ribbon  which  Queen  Nature  bestows 
on  so  many  of  her  feathered  subjects,  in 
recognition,  1  suppose,  of  some  small  and 
common  kind  of  merit.  If  I  should  meet 
with  it  in  a  collection  I  should  know  it 
again  ;  only,  in  that  case  it  would  look 
plain  and  homely  to  me — this  little  bird 
that  for  a  time  made  all  others  seem  un- 
beautiful. 

Even  a  richer  prize  may  come  in  sight 
for  a  brief  period — one  of  the  nobler 
mammalians,  which  are  fewer  in  number, 
and  bound  to  earth  like  ourselves,  and 
therefore  so  much  better  known  than  the 
wandering  children  of  air.  In  some  se¬ 
cluded  spot,  resting  amid  luxuriant  herbage 
or  forest  undergrowth,  a  slight  rustling 
makes  us  start,  and,  lo  1  looking  at  us 
from  the  clustering  leaves,  a  strange  face  ; 
the  leaf-like  ears  erect,  the  dark  eyes 
round  with  astonishment,  and  the  sharp 
black  nose  twitching  and  sniflBng  audibly, 
to  take  in  the  unfamiliar  flavor  of  a  human 
presence  from  the  air,  like  the  pursed-np 
and  smacking  lips  of  a  wine-drinker  tasting 
a  new  vintage.  No  sooner  seen  than  gone, 
like  a  dream,  a  phantom,  the  quaint  furry 
face  to  be  thereafter  only  an  image  in 
memory. 

Sometimes  the  prize  may  be  a  very  rich 
one,  and  actually  within  reach  of  the  hand 
— challenging  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to 
grasp  it,  and  yet  presently  slip  away  to  be 
seen  no  more,  altnough  it  may  be  sought 
for  day  after  day,  with  a  hungry  longing 
comparable  to  that  of  some  poor  tramp 
who  finds  a  gold  doubloon  in  the  forest, 


and  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  realize 
all  that  it  means  to  him  drops  it  in  the 
grass  and  cannot  find  it  again.  There  is 
not  the  faintest  motion  in  the  foliage,  no 
rustle  of  any  dry  leaf,  and  yet  we  know 
that  something  has  moved — something  has 
come  or  has  gone  ;  and,  gazing  fixedly  at 
one  spot,  we  suddenly  see  that  it  is  still 
there,  close  to  ns,  the  pointed  ophidian 
head  and  long  neck,  not  drawn  back  and 
threatening,  but  sloping  forward,  dark  and 
polished  as  the  green  and  purple  weed- 
stems  springing  from  marshy  soil,  and 
with  an  irregular  chain  of  spots  extending 
down  the  side.  Motionless,  too,  as  the 
stems  it  is  ;  but  presently  the  tongue, 
crimson  and  black  and  glistening,  darts 
out  and  flickers,  like  a  small  jet  of  smoke 
and  flame,  and  is  withdrawn  ;  then  the 
smooth  serpent  head  drops  down,  and  the 
thing  is  gone. 

There  are  ophiologists  who  never  tire  of 
telling  yon  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  distinguish  the  venomous 
from  the  non-venomous  species.  Behold, 
this  is  a  ring-snake,  and  this  is  a  viper  ; 
how  can  things  so  manifestly  different  be 
confounded  !  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  clever  gentlemen,  when  sitting  amid 
the  herbage,  suddenly  discovering  a  ser¬ 
pent  at  his  side — neither  ring-snake  nor 
viper,  nor  any  species  known  to  him  in  a 
state  of  nature  or  in  a  glass  bottle.  A 
8er])ent  motionless  as  if  cut  out  of  stone, 
but  the  lifted  bead  and  neck  glittering 
with  life  and  energy.  No  doubt  he  would 
instantly  reflect  that  (out  of  Australia)  the 
chances  are  at  least  five  to  one  in  favor  of 
any  strange  ophidian  one  may  encounter 
being  innocuous  ;  at  the  same  instant  he 
would  consider  the  form  and  comparative 
thickness  of  the  tail,  or,  that  being  hid¬ 
den,  the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
without  hesitation  put  forth  his  hand  and 
boldly  grasp  the  prize.  Harmless  snakes 
seldom  show  fight,  and,  in  any  case,  their 
small  teeth  inflict  a  very  slight  wound. 

One  of  my  earliest  experiences  of  seeing 
and  losing  relates  to  a  humming-bird — a 
veritable  “  jewel  of  ornithology.”  I  was 
only  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  already  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  I  lived  in,  near  La  Plata  River,  and 
among  them  were  three  species  of  the 
humming-bird.  One  spring  day  I  saw  a 
fourth — a  wonderful  little  thing,  only  half 
as  big  as  the  smallest  of  the  other  three — 
PhdHhornit  tplendent — and  scarcely  larger 
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than  a  bumble-bee.  I  was  within  three 
feet  of  it  as  it  sucked  at  the  flowers,  sus¬ 
pended  motionless  in  the  air,  the  wings 
appearing  formless  and  mist-like  from 
their  rapid  vibratory  moUon,  but  the  rest 
of  the  upper  plumage  was  seen  distinctly 
as  anything  can  be  seen.  The  head  and 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  were 
emerald  green,  with  the  metallic  glitter 
usually  seen  in  the  burnished  scale-like 
feathers  of  these  small  birds  ;  the  lower 
half  of  the  back  was  velvet  black  ;  the  tail 
and  tail-coverts  white  as  snow.  On  two 
other  occasions,  at  intern  als  of  a  few  days, 

I  saw  this  brilliant  little  stranger,  always 
very  near,  and  tried  without  success  to 
capture  it,  after  which  it  disappeared 
from  the  plantation.  Four  years  later  I 
saw  it  once  again  not  far  from  the  same 
place.  It  was  late  in  summer,  and  I  was 
out  walking  on  the  level  plain  where  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  short  grass,  and 
nothing  else  grew  there  except  a  solitary 
stunted  cardoon  thistle- bush  with  one 
flower  on  its  central  stem  above  the  gray 
green  artichoke-like  leaves.  The  disk  of 
the  great  thorny  blossom  was  as  broad  as 
that  of  a  sunflower,  purple  in  color,  deli¬ 
cately  frosted  with  white  ;  on  this  flat  disk 
several  insects  were  feeding — flies,  fireflies, 
and  small  wasps — and  I  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  in  my  walk  to  watch  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  small  misty  object  flew  swiftly 
downward  past  my  face,  and  paused  mo¬ 
tionless  in  the  air  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
rim  of  the  flower.  Once  more  my  lost 
humming-bird,  which  I  remembered  so 
well  I  The  exquisitely  graceful  form,  half 
circled  by  the  misty  moth-like  wings,  the 
glittering  green  and  velvet-black  mantle, 
and  snow-white  tail  spread  open  like  a  fan 
— there  it  hung  like  a  beautiful  bird- 
shaped  gem  suspended  by  an  invisible  gos¬ 
samer  thread.  One — two — three  moments 
passed,  while  I  gazed,  trembling  with  rap¬ 
turous  excitement,  and  then,  before  I  had 
time  to  collect  my  faculties  and  make  a 
forlorn  attempt  to  capture  it  with  my  hat, 
away  it  flew,  gliding  so  swiftly  on  the  air 
that  form  and  color  were  instantly  lost, 
and  in  appearance  it  was  only  an  obscure 
gray  line  traced  rapidly  along  the  low  sky 
and  fading  quickly  out  of  sight.  And 
that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  it. 

The  case  of  this  small  “  winged  gem,” 
still  wandering  nameless  in  the  wilds,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  yet  another  bird  seen  and 
lost,  also  remarkable  for  its  diminutive 


size.  For  years  I  looked  for  it,  and  when 
the  wished  opportunity  came,  and  it  was 
in  my  power  to  secure  it,  I  refrained  ;  and 
Fate  punished  me  by  never  permitting  me 
to  see  it  again.  On  several  occasions  while 
riding  on  tbe  pampas  I  had  caught 
glimpses  of  this  minute  bird  flitting  up 
mothlike,  with  uncertain  tremulous  flight, 
and  again  dipping  into  the  weeds,  tall 
grass,  or  thistles.  Its  plumage  was  yellow¬ 
ish  In  hue,  like  sere  dead  herbage,  and  its 
extremely  slender  body  looked  longer  and 
slimmer  than  it  was,  owing  to  the  ^at 
length  of  its  tail,  or  of  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  Synal- 
laxU — a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  ^uth 
American  family  Dmdrocolaptida,  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
species  already  described.  A  numerous 
family  of  inconspicuous  birds,  dull-look- 
ing  in  their  homely  brown  colors,  and 
without  a  song  among  them.  The  loss  of 
this  small  bii^  might  then  be  thought  a 
trivial  matter,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  every  year  adds  to  the  long  list  of 
species.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  these  are 
wise  little  birds,  more  interesting — I  had 
almost  said  more  beautiful — in  their  wis¬ 
dom,  or  wisdom-simulating  instincts,  tlian 
the  quatzel  in  its  resplendent  green,  or  the 
cock-of-the-rock  in  its  vivid  scarlet  plu¬ 
mage.  In  nest-making  they  show  the  ut¬ 
most  ingenuity,  and  do  not,  like  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  other  families  and  orders — 
pigeons  and  humming-birds,  for  instance 
— follow  one  plan  or  style,  but  their  archi¬ 
tecture  exhibits  endless  variety.  They  ex¬ 
cavate  deep  tunnels  in  the  solid  earth,  fee¬ 
ble  folk  as  they  arc,  and  others  rear  solid 
clay  structures  that  no  egg-stealer  can  en¬ 
ter  and  no  tempest  overthrow.  The  stick 
nests  they  build  are  in  most  cases  domed, 
with  the  entrance  designed  to  keep  out  all 
enemies.  Some  are  gigantic  structures, 
larger  than  an  eagle  would  require  to  breed 
in,  with  a  long  winding  passage  and  secret 
chamber  for  the  eggs  and  young  ;  and  in 
size  they  vary  from  these  huge  fabrics  to 
dainty  little  cradles,  no  bigger  than  a 
wren’s  nest,  suspended  basket-wise  from 
slender  reeds  and  twigs.  As  to  the  forms 
of  the  nests,  they  are  spherical,  oblong, 
oval,  flask-shaped,  fruit  and  stem-shaped, 
and  teapot-shaped,  with  the  spout  for  en¬ 
trance.  Wrens  and  mocking-birds  have 
melody  for  their  chief  attraction,  and  the 
name  of  each  kind  is,  to  our  minds,  also 
the  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  sweet  mu- 
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sic  ;  we  think  of  swifts  and  swallows  in 
connection  with  the  mysterious  inij^ratory 
instinct  ;  and  himiming<birds  have  a  glit¬ 
tering  mantle,  and  the  miraculous  muiions 
necessary  to  display  its  ever-chaii:ring 
iridescent  l>eauty.  In  like  manner,  the 
homely  Dendrtifolaptida!  possesa  the  genius 
for  building,  and  an  account  of  one  of 
these  small  birds  without  its  nest  would 
be  like  a  biography  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  that  made  no  mention  of  his  works. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  (.tetober, 
the  great  breeding-time  for  birds  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  while  cautiously 
picking  my  way  through  a  l>ed  of  caidoon 
bushes,  the  mysterious  little  cnature  flitted 
up  and  |>crched  amotg  the  clustering  leaves 
quite  near  to  me.  It  uttered  a  feeble 
grasshopper-like  chirp  ;  and  then  a  second 
individual,  smaller,  paler-colored,  and  if 
possible  shyer  than  the  first,  showed  itself 
for  two  or  three  seconds,  after  which  both 
birds  dived  once  more  into  concealment. 
Ilow  glad  I  was  to  see  them  I  for  here 
they  were,  male  and  female,  in  a  suitable 
spot  in  my  own  fields,  where  they  evi¬ 
dently  meant  to  breed.  Every  day  after 
that  1  paid  them  one  cautious  visit,  and 
by  waiting  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
standing  motionless  among  the  thistles,  I 
always  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  show 
themselves  for  a  few  moments.  I  could 
easily  have  secured  them  then,  but  my 
wish  was  to  discover  their  nesting  habits  ; 
and  after  watching  for  some  days  I  was 
rewarded  by  finding  their  nest ;  then  for 
three  days  more  I  watched  it  slowly  pro¬ 
gressing  toward  completion,  and  each  time 
1  approached  it  one  of  the  small  birds 
would  flit  out  to  vanish  into  the  herbage. 
The  structure  was  about  six  inches  long, 
and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  placed  horizontally  on  a  broad 
stiff  cardoon  loaf,  sheltered  by  other  leaves 
above.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  dry 
grass  loosely  woven,  and  fonned  a  simple 
perfectly  straight  tube,  open  at  both  ends. 
The  a[)erture  was  so  small  that  I  could 
only  insert  my  little  finger,  and  the  bird 
could  not,  of  course,  have  turned  round 
in  so  narrow  a  passage,  and  so  always 
went  in  at  one  end  and  left  by  the  other. 
On  visiting  the  spot  on  the  fourth  day  I 
found,  to  my  intense  chagrin,  that  the 
delicate  fabric  had  been  broken  and  thrown 
down  by  some  animal  ;  also,  that  the 
birds  had  utterly  vanished — for  I  sought 
them  in  vain,  both  there  and  in  every 
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weedy  and  thistly  spot  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  bird  without  the  nest  had 
seemed  a  useless  thing  to  possess  ;  now, 
fur  all  my  pains,  I  had  only  a  wisp  of  fine 
dry  grass  in  my  hand,  and  no  bird.  The 
shy,  modest  little  creature,  dwelling  violet- 
like  amid  clustering  leaves,  and  even  when 
showing  itself  still  “  half-hidden  from  the 
eye,”  was  thereafter  to  be  only  a  tantal¬ 
izing  image  in  memory.  Still,  niy  case 
wa-«  not  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the  imagined 
lapidary  ;  for  however  rare  a  species  may 
be,  and  near  to  its  final  extinction,  there 
must  always  be  many  individuals  existing, 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  thought  that  I 
might  yet  meet  with  one  at  some  future 
time.  And,  even  if  this  particular  species 
was  not  to  gladden  my  sight  again,  there 
were  others,  scores  and  hundreds  moie, 
and  at  any  moment  I  might  expect  to  see 
one  shinincr,  a  living  gem,  on  Nature’s 
open  extended  palm. 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  would  have  been  overlooked  or  passed 
by  with  scant  notice,  to  be  forgotten,  per¬ 
haps,  but  for  some  singular  action  or  habit 
which  has  instantly  given  it  a  strange  im¬ 
portance,  and  made  its  possession  desir¬ 
able. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  the  arduous  and 
monotonous  task  of  driving  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  in  excessively  hot  weather, 
when  sheep  prefer  standing  still  to  travel¬ 
ling.  Five  or  six  ganchos  were  with  me, 
and  we  were  on  the  southern  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  near  to  a  long  precipit<  us- 
stony  sierra  which  rose  to  a  height  of  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Who 
that  has  travelled  for  eighteen  days  on  a> 
dead  level  in  a  broiling  sun  can  resist  a 
hill  ?  That  sierra  was  more  sublime  to  us- 
than  Conondagua,  than  Illimani. 

I^eaving  the  sheep,  I  rode  to  it  with, 
three  of  the  men  ;  and  after  securing  our 
horses  on  the  lower  slope  we  began  our 
laborious  ascent.  Now  tbe  gaucho  when 
taken  from  his  horse,  on  which  he  lives 
like  a  kind  of  parasite,  is  a  very  slow., 
moving  creature,  and  I  soon  left  my 
friends  far  behind.  Coming  to  a  place 
where  ferns  and  flowering  herbage  grew, 
thick,  I  began  to  hear  all  about  me  sounds 
of  a  character  utterly  unlike  any  natural 
sounds  I  was  acquainted  with — innumer¬ 
able  low  clear  voices  tinkling  or  pealing, 
like  minute  sweet-toned,  resonant  bells — 
for  the  sounds  were  purely  metallic  and 
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perfectly  bell-like.  I  was  completely 
ringed  round  with  the  mysterious  music, 
and  as  I  walked  it  rose  and  sank  rhythmi¬ 
cally,  keeping  time  to  my  steps.  I  stood 
still,  and  immediately  the  sounds  ceased. 

I  took  a  step  forward,  and  again  the  fairy- 
bells  were  set  ringing,  as  if  at  each  step 
my  foot  touched  a  central  meeting- point 
of  a  thousand  radiating  threads,  each 
thread  attached  to  a  p^  of  little  bells 
hanging  concealed  among  the  herbage.  I 
waited  for  my  companions,  and  called 
their  attention  to  the  phenomenon,  and  to 
them  also  it  was  a  thing  strange  and  per¬ 
plexing.  “It  is  the  bell-snake  !’’  cried 
one  excitedly.  This  is  the  rattle-snake  ; 
but  although  at  that  time  1  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  reptile,  1  knew  that  he  was 
wrong.  Yet  how  natural  the  mistake  ! 
The  Spanish  name  of  “  bell -snake”  had 
made  him  imagine  that  the  whirring  sound 
of  the  vibrating  rattles,  resembling  muthed 
cicadal  music,  is  really  bell-lilie  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Eventually  we  discovered  that  the 
sound  was  made  by  grasshoppers ;  but 
they  were  seen  only  to  be  lost,  for  I  could 
not  capture  one,  so  excessively  shy  and 
cunning  had  the  perpetual  ringing  of  their 
own  little  tocsins  made  them.  And  pres¬ 
ently  I  had  to  return  to  my  muttons  ; 
and  afterward  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
revisiting  the  spot  to  observe  so  singular  a 
habit  again  and  collect  specimens.  It  was 
a  very  slender  grasshopper,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  of  a  uniform,  tawny,  pro¬ 
tective  color — the  color  of  an  old  dead 
leaf.  It  also  possessed  a  protective  habit 
common  to  most  grasshoppers,  of  embrac¬ 
ing  a  slender  vertical  stem  with  its  four 
fine  front  legs,  and  moving  cunningly 
round  so  as  to  keep  the  stem  always  in 
front  of  it  to  screen  itself  from  sight. 
Only  other  grasshoppers  are  silent  when 
alarmed,  and  the  silence  and  masking  ac¬ 
tion  are  related,  and  together  prevent  the 
insect  from  being  detected.  But  this  par¬ 
ticular  species,  or  race,  or  colony,  living 
on  the  sides  of  the  isolated  sierra,  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  contrary  habit,  resembling  a  habit 
of  gregarious  birds  and  mammas.  For 
this  informing  sound  (unless  it  mimicked 
some  waming-tound,  as  of  a  rattlesnake, 
which  it  didn’t)  could  not  possibly  be 
beneficial  to  individuals  living  alone,  as 
grasshoppers  generally  do,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  only  detrimental  ;  and  such  a 
habit  was  therefore  purely  for  the  public 
good,  and  could  only  have  arisen  in  a 


species  that  always  lived  in  communT- 
ties. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  middle  of 
the  hot  season,  I  was  travelling  alone 
across-country  in  a  locality  which  was  new 
to  me,  a  few  leafirnes  east  of  La  Plata 
River,  in  its  widest  part.  About  eleveti 
o’clock  in  the  morning  I  came  to  a  low- 
lying  level  plain  where  the  close-cropped 
grass  was  vivid  green,  although  elsewhere 
all  over  the  country  the  vegetation  was 
scorched  and  dead,  and  dry  as  ashes.  The 
ground  being  so  favorable,  I  crossed  this 
low  plain  at  a  swinging  gallop,  and  in 
about  thirty  minutes’  time.  In  that  half- 
hour  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  snakes,  all  of 
one  kind,  and  a  species  new  to  me  ;  bnt 
my  anxiety  to  reach  my  destination  before 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  afternoon  made 
me  hurry  on.  So  numerous  were  the 
snakes  in  that  green  place  that  frequently 
I  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  in  sight  at  one 
time.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  coronella — 
harmless  colubrine  snakes — but  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  two 
species  of  that  genus  I  was  already  famil¬ 
iar  with.  In  size  they  varied  greatly, 
ranging  from  two  to  fully  five  feet  in 
length,  and  the  color  was  doll  yellow  or 
tan,  slightly  lined  and  mottled  with  shades 
of  brown.  Among  dead  or  partially  with¬ 
ered  grass  and  herbage  they  would  have 
been  undistinguishable  at  even  a  very  short 
distance,  but  ou  the  vivid  green  turf  they 
were  strangely  conspicuous,  some  being 
plainly  visible  forty  or  fifty  yards  away  ; 
and  not  one  was  seen  coiled  up.  They 
were  all  lying  motionless,  stretched  out 
full  length,  and  looking  like  dark  yellow 
or  tan-colored  ribbons,  thrown  on  to  the 
grass.  It  was  most  unusual  to  see  so  many 
snakes  together,  although  not  surprising 
in  the  circumstances.  The  December 
beats  had  dried  up  all  the  watercourses 
and  killed  the  vegetation,  and  made  the 
earth  hard  and  harsh  as  burned  bricks  ; 
and  at  such  times  snakes,  especially  the 
more  active  non-venomous  kinds,  will 
travel  long  distances,  in  their  slow  way, 
in  search  of  water.  Those  I  saw  during 
my  ride  bad  probably  been  attracted  by 
the  moisture  horn  a  large  area  of  country  ; 
and  although  there  was  no  water  the  soft 
fresh  grass  must  have  been  grateful  to 
them.  Snakes  are  seen  coiled  up  when 
they  are  at  home  ;  when  travelling  and  far 
afield,  they  lie  as  a  rule  extended  full 
length,  even  when  resting — and  they  are 
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generally  resting.  Pausing  at  length,  be¬ 
fore  quitting  this  green  plain,  to  give  my 
horse  a  minute’s  rest,  I  got  off  and  ap¬ 
proached  a  large  snake  ;  but  when  I  was 
quite  twelve  yards  from  it,  it  lifted  its 
bead,  and,  turning  deliberately  round, 
came  rather  swiftly  at  me.  I  retreated, 
and  it  followed,  until,  springing  on  to 
my  horse,  I  left  it,  greatly  surprised  at  its 
action,  and  beginning  to  think  that  it 
must  be  venomous.  As  I  rode  on  the 
feeling  of  surprise  increased,  conquering 
haste  ;  and  in  the  end,  seeing  more 
snakes,  I  dismounted  and  approached  the 
largest,  when  exactly  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curred  again,  the  snake  rousing  itself  and 
coming  angrily  at  me  when  I  was  still 
(considering  the  dull  specific  character  of 
the  deadliest  kinds)  at  an  absurd  distance 
from  it.  Again  and  again  I  repeated  the 
experiment,  with  the  same  result.  And 
at  length  I  stunned  one  with  a  blow  of  my 
whip  to  examine  its  mouth,  but  found  no 
poison  fangs  in  it. 

I  then  resumed  my  journey,  expecting 
to  meet  with  more  snakes  of  the  same  kind 
at  my  destination  ;  but  there  were  none, 
and  very  soon  business  called  mo  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  place,  and  I  never  met  with  this 
6{>ecics  afterward.  But  when  I  rode  away 
from  that  green  spot,  and  was  once  more 
on  the  higher,  desolate,  wind-swept  plain 
surrounding  it — a  rustling  sea  of  giant 
thistles,  still  erect,  although  dead,  and  red 
as  rust,  and  filling  the  hot  blue  sky  with 
silvery  down — it  was  with  a  very  strange 
feeling.  The  change  from  the  green  and 
living  to  the  dead  and  dry  and  dusty  was 
so  great  !  There  seemed  to  be  something 
mysterious,  extra-natural,  in  that  low- 
level  plain,  so  green  and  fresh  and  snaky, 
where  my  horse’s  hoofs  had  made  no 
sound — a  place  where  no  man  dwelt,  and 
no  cattle  pastured,  and  no  wild  bird  folded 
its  wing.  And  the  serjwnts  there  were 
not  like  others — the  mechanical  coiled  up 
thing  we  know,  a  mere  bone-aiid-muscle 
man  trap,  set  by  the  elements,  to  spring 
and  strike  when  trodden  on  :  but  these 
had  a  high  intelligence,  a  lofty  spirit,  and 
were  filled  with  a  noble  rage  and  astonish¬ 
ment  that  any  other  kind  of  creature,  even 
a  man,  should  venture  there  to  disturb 
their  sacred  peace.  It  was  a  fancy,  bom 
of  that  sense  of  mystery  which  the  un¬ 
known  and  the  unusual  in  nature  wakes  in 
us— an  obsolescent  feeling  that  still  links 
ns  to  the  savage.  But  the  simple  fact  was 


wonderful  enough,  and  that  has  been  set 
down  simply  and  apait  from  all  fancies. 
If  the  reader  happens  not  to  be  a  natural¬ 
ist,  it  is  right  to  tell  him  that  a  naturalist 
cannot  exaggerate  consciously  ;  and  if  he 
be  capable  of  unconscious  exaggeration, 
then  he  is  no  naturalist.  He  should  hasten 
‘‘  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan  that 
moves”  to  the  fantastic  realms  of  romance. 
Looking  at  the  simple  fact  scientifically,  it 
was  a  case  of  mimicry — the  harmless  snake 
mimicking  the  fierce  threatening  gestures 
and  actions  proper  to  some  deadly  kind. 
Only  with  this  difference  :  the  venomous 
snake,  of  all  deadly  things  in  nature,  is 
the  slowest  to  resentment,  the  most  reluc¬ 
tant  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  ;  whereas  in 
this  species  angry  demonstrations  were 
made  when  the  intruder  was  yet  far  off, 
and  before  he  ban  shown  any  hostile  in¬ 
tentions. 

My  last  case — the  last,  that  is,  of  the 
few  I  have  selected — relates  to  a  singular 
variation  in  the  human  species.  On  this 
occasion  I  was  again  travelling  alone  in  a 
strange  district  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  a  bitterly  cold  mid¬ 
winter  day,  shortly  before  noon,  I  arrived, 
stiff  and  tired,  at  one  of  those  pilgrims’ 
rests  on  the  pampas — a  wayside  pulj)eria, 
or  public  house,  where  the  traveller  can 
procure  anything  he  may  require  or  desire, 
from  a  tumbler  of  Brazilian  rum  to  make 
glad  his  heart,  to  a  poncho,  or  cloak  of 
blue  cloth  with  fluffy  scarlet  lining,  to 
keep  him  wann  o’  nights  ;  and,  to  speed 
him  on  his  way,  a  pair  of  cast-iron  spurs 
weighing  six  pounds  avoirdupois,  with 
rowels  eight  inches  in  diameter,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  island  for  the  use  of  barbar¬ 
ous  men  beyond  the  sea.  The  wretched 
mud-and-grass  building  was  surrounded 
by  a  foss  crossed  by  a  plank  drawbridge  ; 
outside  of  the  enclosure  twelve  or  fourteen 
saddled  horses  were  standing,  and  from 
the  loud  noise  of  talk  and  laughter  in  the 
bar  I  conjectured  that  a  goodly  company 
of  rough  frontiersmen  were  already  mak- 
ing  merry  at  that  early  hour.  It  was  neces. 
sary  for  me  to  go  in  among  them  to  see 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  and  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  his  kitchen  in  order  to 
make  myself  a  ”  tin  of  coffee,”  that  being 
the  refreshment  I  felt  inclined  for.  When 
I  went  in  and  made  my  salutation,  one 
man  wheeled  round  square  before  me, 
stared  straight  into  my  eyes,  and  in  sn 
exceedingly  high-pitched  reedy  or  screechy 
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voice  anil  a  «ing  song  tone  returned  my 
“  good  morning,”  and  bade  me  call  for 
tlie  liijuor  I  loved  best  at  his  expense.  I 
declined  with  thanks,  and  in  accordance 
with  gaiicho  etiquette  added  that  I  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  his  liquor.  It  was 
then  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  already 
been  served  and  so  let  the  matter  drop, 
but  he  did  not  do  so  :  he  screamed  out 
in  his  wild  animal  voice  that  he  would 
take  gin.  I  paid  for  his  drink,  and  would, 
I  think,  have  felt  greatly  surprised  at  his 
strange  insolent  behavior,  so  unlike  that 
of  the  usually  courteous  gaucho,  but  this 
thing  affected  me  not  at  all,  so  profoundly 
had  his  singular  appearance  and  voice  as* 
tonished  me  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  remained  in  the  place  1  continued  to 
watch  him  narrowly.  Professor  Huxley 
has  somewhere  said,  “  A  variation  fre¬ 
quently  occurs,  but  those  who  notice  it 
take  no  care  about  noting  down  the  par¬ 
ticulars.”  That  is  not  a  failing  of  mine, 
and  this  is  what  I  noted  down  while  the 
man’s  appearance  was  still  fresh  in  mem¬ 
ory.  lie  was  about  tivc  feet  eleven  inches 
in  height — very  tall  for  a  gaucho — straight 
and  athletic,  with  exceedingly  broad 
shoulders,  which  made  his  round  head 
look  small  ;  long  arms  and  huge  hands. 
The  round  flat  face,  coarse  black  hair, 
swarthy  reddish  color,  and  smooth  hair¬ 
less  cheeks  seemed  to  show  that  he  had 
more  Indian  than  Spanish  blood  in  him, 
while  his  round  black  eyes  were  even  more 
like  those  of  a  rapacious  animal  in  expres¬ 
sion  than  in  the  pure-blooded  Indian.  He 
also  had  the  Indian  or  half-breed’s  mus¬ 
tache,  when  that  natural  ornament  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow,  and  which  is  composed 
of  thick  bristles  standing  out  like  a  cat’s 
whiskeis.  The  mouth  was  the  marvellous 
feature,  for  it  was  twice  the  size  of  an 
average  mouth,  and  the  two  lips  were  alike 
in  thickness.  This  mouth  did  not  smile, 
but  snarled,  both  when  he  spoke  and  when 
he  should  have  smiled  ;  and  when  he 
snarled  the  whole  of  his  teeth  and  a  part 
of  the  gums  were  displayed.  The  teeth 
were  not  as  in  other  human  beings — inci¬ 
sors,  canines,  and  molars  :  they  were  all  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  above  and  below,  each  tooth  a 
gleaming  white  triangle,  broad  at  the  gum 
where  it  touched  its  companion  teeth,  and 
with  a  point  sharp  as  the  sharpest-pointed 
dagger.  They  were  like  the  teeth  of  a 
shark  or  crocodile.  I  noticed  that  when 
he  showed  them,  which  was  very  often. 


they  were  not  set  together  as  in  dogs, 
weasels,  and  other  savage  snarling  animals, 
but  apart,  sljowing  the  whole  terrible  ser¬ 
ration  in  the  huge  red  mouth. 

After  getting  his  gin  he  ji>ined  in  the 
boisterous  conversation  with  the  others, 
and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  his  face  for  several  minutes,  all  the 
time  with  a  cut  ions  feeling  that  I  had  put 
myself  into  a  cage  with  a  savage  animal 
of  horrible  aspect,  whose  instincts  were 
utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  were  probably 
not  very  pleasant.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  whenever  one  of  the  others  ad¬ 
dressed  him  directly,  or  turned  to  him 
when  speaking,  it  was  with  a  curious  ex¬ 
pression,  not  of  fear,  but  partly  amuse¬ 
ment  and  partly  something  else  which  I 
could  not  fathom.  Now,  one  might  think 
that  this  was  natural  enough  purely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  man’s  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance.  I  do  nut  think  that  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  ;  for  however  strange  a  man’s 
appearance  may  be,  his  intimate  friends 
and  associates  soon  lose  all  sense  of  won¬ 
der  at  his  strangeness,  and  even  forget 
that  he  is  unlike  others.  My  belief  is 
that  this  curiosity,  or  whatever  it  was  they 
showed  in  their  faces,  was  due  to  some¬ 
thing  in  his  diameter — a  mental  stiange- 
ness,  showing  itself  at  unexpected  times, 
and  which  might  flash  out  at  any  moment 
to  amuse  or  astonish  tliem.  There  was 
certainly  a  correspondence  between  the 
snarling  action  of  the  mouth  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  form  of  the  teeth,  jierfect  as  that 
in  any  snarling  animal  ;  and  such  animals, 
it  should  be  lemembered,  snarl  nut  only 
when  angry  and  threatening,  but  in  their 
playful  moods  as  well.  Other  and  moie 
important  corres{H)ndence8  or  corielations 
might  have  existed  ;  and  the  voice  was 
certainly  unlike  any  human  voice  I  have 
ever  heard,  whether  in  white,  red,  or  black 
man.  Hut  the  time  I  had  for  observation 
was  short,  the  conversation  revealed  noth¬ 
ing  further,  and  by-and-by  I  went  away 
in  search  of  the  odorous  kitchen,  where 
there  would  bo  hot  water  for  coffee,  or  at 
all  events  cold  water  and  a  kettle,  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  a  fire — to  wit,  bones  of 
dead  cattle,  ”  buffalo  chips,”  and  rancid 
fat. 

I  have  never  been  worried  with  the  wish 
or  ambition  to  be  a  head-hunter  in  the 
Dyak  sense,  but  on  this  one  occasion  I  did 
wish  that  it  liad  been  possible,  without 
violating  any  law,  or  doing  anything  to  a 
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fellow-creature  which  I  should  not  like 
done  to  myelf,  to  have  obtained  possession 
of  this  man’s  head,  with  its  set  of  unique 
and  terrible  teeth.  For  how,  in  the  name 
of  Evolution,  did  he  come  by  them,  and 
by  other  physical  peculiarities — the  snarl¬ 
ing  habit  and  that  high-pitched  animal 
voice,  for  instance — which  made  him  a 
being  different  from  others — one  separate 
and  far  apart  ?  Was  he,  so  admirably 
formed,  so  complete  and  well-balanced, 
merely  a  freak  of  nature,  to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  phrase — a  sport,  or  spontaneous 
individual  variation — an  experiment  for  a 
new  human  type,  imagined  by  Nature  in 
some  past  period,  inconceivably  long  ago, 
but  which  she  had  only  now,  too  late, 
found  time  to  carry  out  ?  Or  rather  was 
he,  like  that  little  liairy  maiden  exhibited 
not  long  ago  in  London,  a  reproduction 
of  the  past,  the  mystery  callea  reversion 
— a  something  in  the  life  of  a  species  like 
memory  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  the 
memory  which  suddenly  brings  back  b) 
the  old  man’s  mind  the  image  of  his  child¬ 
hood  !  P'or  no  dream-monster  in  human 
form  ever  appeared  to  me  with  so  strange 
and  terrible  a  face  ;  and  this  was  no  dream 
but  sober  fact,  for  I  saw  and  spoke  with 
this  man  ;  and  unless  cold  steel  has  given 
him  his  quietus,  or  his  own  horse  has 
crushed  him,  or  a  mad  bull  gored  him — 
all  natural  forms  of  death  in  that  wild  land 
— he  is  probably  still  living  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  perhaps  at  this  very 
moment  drinking  gin  at  some  astonished 
traveller’s  expense  at  that  very  bar  where 
I  met  him.  The  old  Palseolithic  man, 
judging  from  the  few  remains  we  have  of 


him,  must  have  had  an  unspeakably  savage 
and,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  repulsive  and 
horrible  aspect,  with  his  villainous  low 
receding  forehead,  broad  nose,  great  pro¬ 
jecting  upper  jaw,  and  retreating  chin  ;  to 
meet  such  a  man  face  to  face  in  Piccadilly 
would  frighten  a  nervous  person  of  the 
present  time.  But  his  teeth  were  not  un¬ 
like  our  own,  only  very  much  larger  and 
more  powerful,  and  well  adapted  to  their 
work  of  masticating  the  flesh,  underdone 
and  possibly  raw,  of  marhmoth  and  rhinoc¬ 
eros.  If,  then,  this  living  man  recalls  a 
type  of  the  past,  it  is  of  a  remoter  past, 
a  more  primitiue  man,  the  volume  of 
whose  history  is  missing  from  the  geologi¬ 
cal  record.  To  speculate  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  seems  idle  and  useless  ;  and  when  I 
coveted  possession  of  that  head  it  was  not 
because  I  thought  that  it  might  lead  to 
any  fresh  discovery.  A  lower  motive  in¬ 
spired  the  feeling.  I  wished  for  it  only 
that  I  might  bring  it  over  the  sea,  to  drop 
it  like  a  new  apple  of  discord,  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  among  the  an¬ 
thropologists  and  evolutionists  generally 
of  this  old  and  learned  world.  Inscribed, 
of  course,  “To  the  most  learned,”  but 
giving  no  locality  and  no  particulars.  I 
wished  to  do  that  for  the  pleasure — not  a 
very  noble  kind  of  pleasure,  I  allow — of 
witnessing  from  some  safe  hiding-place  the 
stupendous  strife  that  would  have  ensued 
— a  battle  more  furious,  lasting,  and  fatal 
to  many  a  brave  knight  of  biology,  than 
was  ever  yet  fought  over  any  bone  or  bony 
fragment  or  fabric  ever  picked  up,  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  skeleton  of  the  Neander¬ 
thal. — Longman's  Magazine. 


ROGER  BACON. 

(A  Forgotten  Son  of  Oxford.) 

BY  W.  I..  COURTNEY. 


“  Oxford,’’  says  Dr.  Folliott,  in  Pea¬ 
cock’s  tale  of  Crotchet  Cattle,  “  was  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  days  of  Friar  Ba¬ 
con.  But  the  Friar  is  gone,  and  his  learn¬ 
ing  with  him.  Nothing  of  him  is  left  but 
the  immortal  nose,  which,  when  his  brazen 
head  had  tumbled  to  pieces,  crying 
‘  Time’s  Past,’  was  the  only  palpable  frag¬ 
ment  among  its  minutely  pulverized  atoms, 
and  which  is  still  resplendent  over  the 
portals  of  its  cognominal  college.  That 


nose,  sir,  is  the  only  thing  to  which  I  shall 
take  off  my  hat  in  all  this  Babvion  of 
buried  literature.”  Few,  probatly,  of 
the  athletic  youths  who  pass  through  the 
gate  of  Brasenose  imitate  the  example  of 
Dr.  Folliott,  or  have  any  idea  of  the  his¬ 
torical  incidents  to  which  the  reverend 
doctor  is  here  making  allusion.  If  they 
keep  the  brazen  emblem  of  which  they  are 
so  justly  proud  on  the  bows  of  their  dic¬ 
ing  craft  on  the  river,  or  suspended  on  the 
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walls  of  tbeir  rooms,  they  do  not  connect 
it  with  that  strange  and  wonderful  head  of 
brass  which  Roger  Bacon  constructed, 
with  Ihe  aid  of  Friar  Bungay,  to  speak  to 
him  in  mystic  and  oracular  tones  of  things 
past  and  present  and  to  come.  Friar  Ba¬ 
con’s  study,  which  was  only  demolished  a 
century  ago,  was  situated  on  the  old  Folly 
Bridge  :  and  an  engraving  of  it  can  b<e 
found  in  Skelton’s  Oxonia  Antigua.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  post  of  observation,  but  originally  it 
had  been  the  scene,  according  to  popular 
report,  of  those  arts  of  necromancy  and 
magic  with  which  Bacon  amused  himself 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  story 
wont  that  the  brazen  head  was  once  con¬ 
sulted  by  Bungay  and  Bacon  as  to  the 
best  means  of  rendering  England  impreg¬ 
nable.  For  a  long  time  the  head  was  si¬ 
lent,  and  when  at  last  the  answer  came, 
the  monks,  busy  with  some  other  devilry, 
did  not  hear  the  oracle.  Wood,  in  his 
Antigvitiet  of  Oxford,  discusses  with 
quaint  gravity  whether  Bacon  did  or  did 
not  receive  diabolical  asistance  in  bia  manu¬ 
factures.  Some  imagined,”  he  says, 
”  that  Bacon  was  in  alliance  with  the  Evil 
One,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  spiritual 
agency  he  made  a  brazen  head,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  it  the  gift  of  speech  ;  and  these 
magical  operations,  as  Bde  states  by  mis¬ 
take,  were  wrought  by  him  while  be  was 
a  student  at  Brazen  Nose  Hall.  Whether 
he  did  this  by  the  powers  of  natural  magic 
is  for  the  present  a  question.  Certainly 
John  Einest  Burgravius,  in  a  work  on 
these  subjects,  contends  that  Bacon  was 
indebted  to  celestial  influences  and  to  the 
power  of  sympathy,  for  these  operations. 
To  this  he  refers  the  talking  statues  {ttatuce 
Mercuriales).  .  .  .  However  it  was,  I 
am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  Devil  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  were 
produced  by  Bacon’s  great  skill  in  me¬ 
chanics,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  electricity,  and  not,  as  the  ignorant  and 
even  the  better- informed  surmised,  molten 
and  forged  in  an  infernal  furnace.”  But 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Bacon  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  damaging  suppositions,  for 
such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  convents 
and  hostelries  that  the  monks  and  friars 
“  knew  no  more  of  a  circle  than  its  prop¬ 
erty  of  keeping  away  evil  spirits,  and  they 
dreaded  lest  religion  itself  should  be 
wounded  by  the  angles  of  a  triangle.” 

It  is  strange  that  Oxford  and  England 


should  for  five  centuries  have  been  so  far 
incurious  about  one  of  her  greatest  sons 
that  it  was  only  in  173.3  that  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  0/w»  Majus  was  published  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Jebb.  The  facts  even  of  Ba¬ 
con’s  life  arc  wrapped  in  obscurity.  He 
seems  to  have  been  born  at  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  about  1214,  and  to  have 
been  educated  at  Brasenosc  College  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  although  Merton  College  has  also 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  his  youthful 
learning.  It  was  the  custom  of  promising 
students  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  and  Bacon’s  progress  in 
theology  and  mathematics  secured  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  besides  the 
honor  of  being  held  by  the  Parisians  as 
the  ornament  of  tbeir  University.  Either 
on  bis  return  to  England,  or  at  an  earlier 
date,  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order,  perhaps  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  celebrated  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  It  was  the  time  when  Henry  III. 
was  waging  doubtful  war  with  De  Mont- 
fort  and  his  barons,  and  Bacon  and  his 
family  had  been  stout  partisans  of  the 
King.  Nevertheless,  Robert  Bacon  (prob¬ 
ably  uncle  of  the  philosopher)  had  nut 
hesitated  to  tell  Henry  that  peace  between 
himself  and  the  barons  was  impossible  un¬ 
less  Pierre  Desroches,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  was  banished  from  bis  counsels  ; 
and  the  young  Roger  Bacon  added  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris) 
that  the  King  had  to  beware  of  the  self¬ 
same  dangers  which  sailors  incur  on  the 
sea,  viz.  ‘‘  pierres”  and  “  roches,”  thus 
alluding  by  a  bold  witticism  to  the  hated 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the  year  1263 
or  1264  an  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  indirectly  led  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  Bacon’s  chief  works.  Guy  de 
Foulques,  U  rban’s  ambassador  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  was  informed  by  a  clerk,  named 
Raymond  of  Laon,  of  the  friar’s  learning 
and  his  discoveries  ;  and,  when  he  him¬ 
self  afterward  became  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  IV.,  wrote  a  letter  re¬ 
questing  that  some  detailed  account  should 
be  sent  him  of  these  philosophical  achieve¬ 
ments.  ”  In  order  that  we  may  better 
know  your  intentions,”  the  prelate  wrote, 
”  we  will  and  we  ordain,  in  the  name  of 
our  apostolical  authority,  that,  despite  all 
contrary  injunction  of  any  prelate  whatso¬ 
ever,  or  any  constitution  of  your  onler, 
you  should  send  us  with  all  possible  speed 
a  fair  copy  {tcriptum  de  bona  lilera)  of 
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that  work  which  we  begged  you  to  com* 
municate  to  our  dear  son  Raymond  of 
Laon,  when  we  were  legate.”  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  appeal  that  Bacon  wrote, 
in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement,  the  Oput  Majui,  the  Opus 
Minus,  and  the  Opus  Ttrtium,  in  the  al¬ 
most  incredibly  short  space  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  (1207). 

IIow  great  the  difficulty,  how  over¬ 
whelming  the  discouragement,  we  can 
leain  from  what  Bacon  himself  tells  us  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  Opus  Tertium, 
The  Pope  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
writings  had  already  been  composed  by 
Bacon  on  science.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  for  his  superiors,  so  far  from  eucour- 
aging  him,  had  strictly  prohibited  him 
from  writing,  ”  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  the  book,  and  many  days’  fasting  on 
bread  and  water,  if  any  book  written  by 
me  or  belonging  to  my  house  should  be 
communicated  to  strangers.  Nor  could  I 
get  a  fair  copy  made  except  by  employing 
transcribers  unconnected  with  our  order  ; 
and  then  they  would  have  copied  my 
works  to  serve  themselves  or  others,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  my  wishes,  as  authors’ 
works  are  often  pirated  b^  the  knavery  of 
transcribers  at  Paris.”  Further,  it  was  in 
vain  to  plead  the  cause  of  science  among 
men  who  were  either  indifferent  or  openly 
contemptuons  and  hostile.  The  worst 
thing  of  all  was  the  want  of  money.. 
”  For  I  had  to  expend  over  this  business 
more  than  sixty  French  livres,  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  which  I  will  hereafter  set  forth. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you  did  not  think 
of  these  expenses,  because  seated  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  world  you  have  so  many 
things  to  think  about  that  no  one  can 
properly  gauge  the  anxieties  of  your  mind. 
But  the  messengers  who  carried  the  letter 
were  wrong  not  to  make  some  mention  of 
my  needs,  and  tliey  themselves  would  not 
spend  a  single  penny,  although  I  told 
them  that  I  would  write  to  you  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  their  loans,  and  that  every  one 
diould  get  back  what  he  lent  to  me.  I 
liave  no  money,  as  you  know,  nor  can  I 
have,  nor  in  consequence  can  I  borrow, 
because  I  have  got  no  surety  to  offer.  I 
sent,  therefore,  to  my  brother,  but  he, 
because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king’s  cause, 
has  been  so  pauperized,  by  constantly  hav¬ 
ing  to  ransom  himself  out  of  the  hands  of 
Uls  enemies,  that  he  could  give  me  no  as¬ 
sistance,  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  had  any 


answer  from  him  up  to  this  day.”  Bacon 
then  turned  to  many  men  in  high  station, 
some  of  whom,  as  he  bitterly  adds,  the 
Pope  knew  by  their  faces,  but  whose 
minds  he  did  not  know.  ”  But  how  often 
was  I  looked  upon  as  a  shameless  beggar  ! 
{improlms).  IJow  often  was  I  repulsed  ! 
How  often  I  was  put  off,  and  what  con¬ 
fusion  I  felt  within  myself  !  Distressed 
above  all  that  can  be  imagined,  I  com¬ 
pelled  my  friends,  even  those  who  were  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  to  contribute 
what  they  had,  to  sell  much  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  to  pawn  the  rest,  to  raise  money  at 
interest.  And  yet  by  reason  of  their  pov¬ 
erty  frequently  did  I  abandon  the  work, 
frequently  did  I  give  it  up  in  despair  and 
forl>ear  to  proce^,  so  that  had  I  known 
that  you  had  not  taken  thought  of  all 
these  expenses,  for  the  whole  world  I 
would  not  have  proceeded  with  it ;  sooner 
would  I  have  given  myself  up  to  prison.” 
To  prison  Bacon  was  actually  sent,  and 
perhaps  more  than  once  by  those  who 
were  cither  jealous  or  afraid  of  him. 
Hieronymus  de  Ascnlo,  who  was  made 
General  of  the  Order  in  1274,  is  said  to 
have  committed  him  to  prison  because  his 
doctrines  contained  aliquas  novitates  sus- 
pectas.  Wood  says  that  he  appealed  to 
Nicholas  IV.,  but  rope  Nicholas  IV.  was 
no  other  than  Hieronymus  himself,  who 
succeeded  Johannes  Caietanus,  Nicholas 
III.,  and  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  could 
not  be  doubtful.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  subsequently  released  by 
Raymond  Galfred,  and  to  have  survived 
Nicholas  by  some  months.  He  died  when 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  on  the  feast  of 
St  Barnabas,  and  was  buried  at  the  Gray 
Friars’  Church  in  Oxford. 

Not  only  was  his  body  committed  to 
the  dust,  but  his  writings  also,  for  it  seems 
that  means  were  taken  to  prevent  any  of 
his  works  from  becoming  known  and 
read.  Long  enough  was  the  period  of 
their  burial.  From  the  thirteenth  century 
we  have  to  pass  to  the  eighteenth  to  find 
the  first  edition  of  Bacon’s  capital  work. 
It  was  in  1733  that  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb  pub¬ 
lished  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  the 
Opus  Majus,  the  editor  himself  being  the 
father  of  that  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  the  phy¬ 
sician,  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  Boswell’s 
Johnson.  Then  another  century  had  to 
elapse  before  any  further  notice  was  taken 
of  Bacon.  In  1848,  M.  Victor  Cousin 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Douai  a  manu- 
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script  wbich  turned  out  to  be  Bacon’s 
Oput  Tertium,  and  published  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Journal  de»  Savants,  though 
he  was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  there 
was  also  a  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  The  only  copy  of  the  Opus 
Minus,  or  at  least  of  a  portion  of  it,  is 
also  in  the  Bodleian,  and  was  edited  for 
the  Rolls  Series  by  Professor  Brewer  in 
1859,  who  included  in  his  volume  the 
treatise  which  he  calls  Compendium  Phi¬ 
losophies,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  Of  more  recent  commentaries 
on  'Bacon,  we  arc  only  able  to  mention 
two,  one  by  Professor  J.  K.  Ingram  at 
Dublin,  the  other  by  a  Bordeaux  savant, 
M.  Emile  Charles.*  While  his  namesake, 
Francis  Bacon,  has  received  perhaps  more 
than  his  meed  of  attention  in  England, 
the  earlier  and  the  more  original  thinker 
still  remains  in  much  of  the  obscurity  to 
which  he  was  condemned  by  contemporary 
fanaticism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  parallelism 
between  the  two  English  reformers,  not 
only  in  their  general  attitude  toward  med¬ 
iaeval  thought,  but  also  even  in  the  details 
of  literary  expression.  I’erhaps  no  phrase 
of  Francis  Bacon  is  better  known  than  the 
apophthegmatic  utterance,  ”  Antiquitas 
seculi  juventus  mundi,”  which  appears  in 
thj  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.  But  his 
namesake  had  forestalled  him.  **  We  are 
told,”  says  lioger  Bacon,  ”  that  we  ought 
to  respect  the  ancients  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
ancients  are  worthy  of  all  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  having  opened  out  the  proper 
path  for  us.  But  after  all  the  ancients 
were  only  men,  and  they  hnve  often  l>een 
mistaken  ;  indeed,  they  have  committed 
all  the  more  errors  just  because  they  are 
ancients,  for  in  matters  of  learning  the 
youngest  are  in  reality  the  oldest :  modem 
generations  ought  to  surpass  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  because  they  inherit  their  labors.” 
An  equally  well-known  doctrine  of  Lord 
Verulam  is  that  in  wbich  he  recounts  in 
the  Novum  Organum  the  “  idola,”  or 
false  presuppositions  which  hinder  the 
path  of  knowledge.  But  the  Franciscan 
monk  had  already  detailed  certain  ”  offen- 
dicula,”  or  stumbling  blocks  to  truth,  some 
of  wbich  can  be  compared  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  later  writer.  Both  the  Ba¬ 
cons  were  agreed  in  their  admiration  of 

*  M.  Emile  Saisset  has  also  written  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Baoon  in  bis  Descartes  :  ses  precurseurs 
et  ses  disdples. 


Seneca  :  both  thought  that  the  removal  of 
obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  science  was  a 
task  worthy  of  kings.  None  but  a  pope 
or  an  emperor,  or  some  rnagniiicent  king 
like  Louis  IX.,  is  sufticient  for  these 
things,  is  the  observation  of  Roger  Bacon  ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  Advancement  re¬ 
marks  that  the  removal  of  obstacles  is  an 
‘‘Opus  Basilicum.”  Here,  too,  is  are- 
markable  instance.  ”  Utilitas  enim  illarum 
(t.e.  scientiarum]^  non  traditur  in  eis  sed 
ex'tcrius  expectatur,”  says  the  author  of 
the  Opus  Tertium ;  and  Francis  Bacon 
almost  translates  the  words  in  his  Fiftieth 
Essay  : — ‘‘  For  they  (studies  or  sciences) 
teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that  is  a  wis¬ 
dom  without  them  and  above  them  won 
by  observation.”  The  following  sen¬ 
tences,  taken  from  the  Opus  Tertium  of 
Roger  Bacon,  might  well  have  come  from 
the  writings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  : — 
”  I  call  experimental  science  that  w  hich 
neglects  arguments,  for  the  strongest  hi  gu- 
ments  prove  nothing  so  long  as  the  con¬ 
clusions  are  not  verified  by  experience.” 
”  Experimental  science  is  the  queen  of  the 
sciences  and  the  goal  of  all  speculation.” 
Just  asthe  Worum  Organum  distinguishes 
between  two  kinds  of  experience — the  un¬ 
methodical,  which  is  ”  mera  palpatio,” 
and  that  which  is  based  on  system  and 
method — so,  too,  docs  Roger  Bacon. 

There  is,”  he  says,  ”  a  natural  and  im- 
•perfect  experience  which  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  own  power,  which  does  not  take  ac¬ 
count  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  which 
is  after  the  fashion  of  artisans  and  not  of 
the  learned.  Above  it,  and  above  all  the 
speculative  sciences  and  all  the  arts,  there 
is  the  art  of  making  experiences  which  are 
neither  powerless  nor  incomplete.  ”  *  But 
the  monk  saw  clearly  what  the  Chancellor 
did  not  always  recognize,  that  this  method¬ 
ical  experience  depended  essentially  on  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  mathematical  for¬ 
mula'.  ”  Physicists  ought  to  know  that 
their  science  is  {mwerless  unless  they  apply 
to  it  the  power  of  mathematics,  without 
which  observation  languishes  and  is  in¬ 
capable  of  certitude,”  is  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  Opus  Majus.  The 
value  of  method,  and  of  a  method  which 
was  formed  after  a  mathematical  model, 
is  as  patent  to  Roger  Bacon  as  it  was  long 
afterward  to  Descartes.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Compen- 


*  Opus  TWiium,  cap.  13. 
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dium  Philosophia  are  sentences,  which 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  Dtscours  de  la 
Afetkode  ; — “  Lfniversal  knowledge  re¬ 
quires  the  most  perfect  method.  Tins 
method  consists  in  such  a  careful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  different  elements  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  antecedent  should  come  be¬ 
fore  the  consequent,  the  more  easy  before 
the  more  diihcult,  the  general  before  the 
particular,  the  less  before  the  greater. 
The  shortness  of  life  further  requires  that 
we  should  choose  for  our  study  the  most 
useful  objects  ;  and  we  ought,  in  fine,  to 
exhibit  knowledge  with  all  clearness  and 
certitude,  without  taint  of  doubt  and  ob¬ 
scurity.  Now  all  this  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  experience.  For  we  have,  as  means 
of  knowledge,  authority,  reasoning,  and 
experience.  Hut  authority  is  valueless 
unless  its  warranty  be  shown  ;  it  does  not 
explain,  it  only  forces  us  to  believe.  And 
so  far  as  reasoning  is  concerned,  we  can¬ 
not  distinguish  between  sophism  and  proof 
unless  we  verify  the  conclusion  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice.”  Francis  Bacon  could 
not  have  penned  more  vigorous  utterances 
than  these. 

It  is  true  that  the  later  thinker  is  more 
wrath  with  Aristotle  ;  but  Roger  Bacon 
also  exhibits  his  impatience  of  the  scholas¬ 
tic  yoke.  It  is  only  half  a  century 
ago,”  he  cries,  ”  that  Aristotle  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  impiety  and  banished  from  the 
schools.  To  day  he  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  sovereign.  But  what  is  his  title  f 
Learned  he  undoubtedly  is,  but  he  does 
not  know  everything.  lie  did  what  was 
possible  for  his  times,  but  he  has  not 
reached  the  limits  of  wisdom.”  But 
what  especially  vexed  his  scholarly  mind 
was  that  the  very  Aristotle  to  whom  ap¬ 
peal  was  so  constantly  made  as  arbiter  of 
all  disputes  was  not  known  in  his  original 
tongue,  but  only  through  miserably  defec¬ 
tive  and  misleading  translations.  Re¬ 
former  as  he  was  at  heart,  Roger  Bacon 
tliought  that  a  real  comparative  grammar 
was  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs,  lie 
has  much  magisterial  scorn  for  the  scholars 
of  his  day.  Both  in  the  Compendium 
Philotophice  (c.  8)  and  in  the  Opua  Ter- 
tium  (c.  10),  he  delivers  his  mind  with 
great  plainness  of  speech  on  this  subject : 
— “  We  have  numerous  translations  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  Michael  Scot,  Alfred 
the  Englishman,  Herman  the  German,  and 
William  Fleming,  but  there  is  such  an 
utter  falsity  in  all  their  writings  that  none 


can  sufficiently  wonder  at  it.  For  a  trans¬ 
lation  to  be  true,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
translator  should  know  the  language  from 
which  he  is  translating,  the  language  into 
which  he  translates,  and  the  science  he 
wishes  to  translate.  But  who  is  he  ?  and 
I  will  praise  him,  for  he  has  done  marvel¬ 
lous  things.  Certainly  none  of  the  above- 
named  had  any  true  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  or  the  sciences,  as  is  clear,  not  from 
their  translations  only,  but  their  condition 
of  life.  All  were  alive  in  my  time  ;  some 
in  their  youth  contemporaries  with  Gerard 
of  Cremona,  who  was  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  among  them.  Herman 
the  German,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
Gerard,  is  still  alive  and  a  bishop.  When 
I  questioned  him  about  certain  books  of 
logic,  which  he  had  to  translate  from  the 
Arabic,  he  roundly  told  me  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  logic,  and  therefore  did  not 
dare  to  translate  them  ;  and  certainly,  if 
he  was  unacquainted  with  logic,  he  could 
know  nothing  of  other  sciences  as  he 
ought  Nor  did  he  understand  Arabic, 
as  he  confessed,  because  he  was  rather  an 
a-ssistant  in  the  translations  than  the  real 
translator.  For  he  kept  Saracens  about 
him  in  Spain,  who  had  a  principal  hand  in 
his  translations.  And  so  of  the  rest,  espe¬ 
cially  the  notorious  William  Fleming,  who 
is  now  in  such  reputation.  Whereas  it  is 
well  known  to  all  the  literati  in  Paris  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  sciences  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  Greek  to  which  he  makes  such  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  and  therefore  he  translates 
falsely  and  corrupts  the  philosophy  of  the 
liatins.”  Else\shcre  Bacon  declares  that 
there  are  not  live  men  in  I^atin  Christen¬ 
dom  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Arabic  grammars.  He  knew 
them  well,  he  adds,  for  he  had  made  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and 
had  himself  labored  much  in  these  things. 
How,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
there  be  any  real  knowledge  of  Aristotle  f 
Only  a  few  of  his  many  works  remained, 
and  they  were  mutilated.  The  Organon 
had  considerable  lacunte.  The  Hixtory 
of  Animals  had  originally  fifty  books  ;  in 
the  Ijatin  versions  there  are  only  nineteen. 
Only  ten  books  of  the  Metaphysics  had 
been  preserved,  and  in  the  commonly  used 
translation  a  crowd  of  chapters  and  an  in¬ 
finity  of  lines  were  missing.  But  even  of 
these  fragments  is  there  any  knowledge  ? 
Men  read  them,  but  only  in  the  Latin 
translations,  which  are  miserably  executed 
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and  full  of  errors.  **  I  am  certain,”  says 
Bacon,  “  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Latin  world  if  Aristotle  had  not 
been  translated  at  all  than  that  it  should 
have  such  an  obscure  and  corrupt  version 
of  him.”  Therefore  Robert  Grostete  was 
right,  he  thinks,  to  neglect  Aristotle  alto¬ 
gether  and  write  on  his  own  account,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  his  own  experience  ;  and  he 
especially  refers  to  the  Bishop’s  treatises 
on  comets  and  the  rainbow,  iience  Bacon 
attempts  with  minute  accuracy  to  prose¬ 
cute  philological  studies,  and  in  the  Com- 
pevdium  Philotophiae  is  to  be  found  a 
specimen  of  Greek  palscc^japhy,  ”  the 
earliest  in  all  probability  extant  in  West¬ 
ern  Christendom.”  *  In  his  treatise  on 
comparative  grammar,  the  MS.  of  which 
exists  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
he  wrote  a  short  Greek  accidence  with  a 
paradigm  of  the  verb  tvtttw. 

Neither  in  logic  nor  in  metaphysics  is 
Bacon’s  work  so  valuable  as  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science,  lie  seems,  indeed, 
not  to  have  been  a  philosopher  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  might  be  applicable  to 
Bruno  or  perhaps  Campanella,  but  he  had 
a  true  insight  into  many  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  rare  genius  for  invention,  in 
which  he  is  far  superior  to  his  more  mod¬ 
em  namesake.  In  logic  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  Nominalist,  though  hardly  in  so 
ronounced  a  manner  as  William  of  Oek- 
am,  while  he  is  on  the  side  of  modem 
philosophy  in  his  dislike  of  scholastic  sub¬ 
tleties  and  abstractions  and  his  disbelief 
in  the  so-called  sensible  and  intelligible 
species.  But  though  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  invent  gun¬ 
powder,  it  seems  clear  that  he  either  ac¬ 
tually  discovered  or  very  much  improved 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  ;  and 
like  Descartes,  he  made  a  study  of  refrac¬ 
tions  of  light,  and  produced  a  theory  of 
the  rainbow.  Moreover,  his  knowledge 
of  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  eye,  and 
the  precision  with  which  he  described  and 
analyzed  its  various  component  parts,  form 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  his  scientific 
ingenuity. 

But  perhaps  his  chief  title  to  fame  is 
the  reform  of  the  calendar,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  which 
was  never  carried  out  till  1582  under 
Gr^ory  XIII.  ”  Since  the  time  of  Julius 


*  Brewer,  R.  Bacon:  Opera  InedUa;  intro- 
duotion,  p.  Ixiii. 


Cffisar,”  he  says,  *‘  errors  in  the  calendar 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  despite  the 
attempted  corrections  of  the  Nicasan  Coun¬ 
cil  and  of  Eusebius,  Victorinus,  Cyrillus, 
and  Bede.  These  errors  arise  from  a 
faulty  evaluation  of  the  year,  which  Caisar 
estimates  to  consist  of  365^  days,  so  that 
a  whole  day  is  intercalated  every  four 
years.  But  the  length  of  the  solar  year 
IS  really  less  than  this  by  about  eleven 
minutes  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  130  years 
a  day  too  much  has  been  counted,  and 
this  day  should  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
such  a  period.  Nor  are  the  moon’s  quar¬ 
ters  rightly  estimated  by  the  Church.  At 
the  end  of  356  years  we  shall  be  wrong  by 
a  whole  day,  and  at  the  end  of  4,266  years 
the  moon  will  be  full  in  the  heavens  while 
it  will  be  marked  new  on  the  calendar.” 
“  A  reform  is  necessary',”  Bacon  tells  the 
Pope  ;  ‘‘  every  one  who  is  instructed  in 
calculation  and  astronomy  knows  it  very 
well,  and  laughs  at  the  ignorance  of  priests, 
who  keep  things  as  they  are.  Arabians, 
Hebrews,  and  Greeks  are  horrified  at  the 
stupidity  which  is  shown  by  Christians  in 
their  chronology,  and  in  the  celebration 
of  their  solemn  days.  And  vet  Christians 
have  enough  astronomical  knowledge  to 
arrive  at  a  fixed  basis  for  calculation. 
Only  let  your  Reverence  give  orders,  and 
you  will  find  men  to  remedy  these  faults, 
not  only  those  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
but  others  besides.  If. this  glorious  work 
were  to  be  accomplished  in  the  time  of 
your  Holiness  one  of  the  greatest,  best, 
and  most  perfect  enterprises  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  which  have  been  attempted  in 
the  Church  of  God.” 

The  last  sentence  in  the  quotation  just 
given  strikes  a  note  which  is  never  absent 
in  Roger  Bacon  and  which  rings  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  his  age.  Sometimes  Bacon 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sceptic  and  a  revolution¬ 
ary,  as  a  man  who  antedated  Luther  or 
was  in  full  revolt  like  Vanini  or  Bruno. 
Nothing  is  .further  from  the  troth.  He 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  workings  of  nature, 
and  in  many  respects  possess^  a  real  in¬ 
stinct  for  science  ;  but  he  was  also  a  monk, 
not  only  because  he  could  not  help  him¬ 
self,  but  also  because  such  a  life  was  in 
accordance  with  his  nature,  and  satisfied 
some  of  his  personal  instincts.  Hence  no 
scepticism  is  allowed  to  touch  the  revealed 
troths  of  religion,  and  his  inquiries  only 
have  their  scope  within  the  range  of  seo- 
ondary  and  mechanical  causes.  He  be- 
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lieves  that  philosophy  chd  do  nothing 
against  the  truth  but  only  for  the  truth. 
He  is  not  a  hardy  metaphysician,  who 
will  let  his  thoughts  carry  him  without  re¬ 
serve  to  the  secret  fountains  of  being  ; 
but  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholastic,  he  re¬ 
gards  the  active  intelligence  of  Aristotle 
as  e<mivalent  to  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Nor 
does  he  fail  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
characteristic  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He,  too,  has  a  faith  in  alchemy, 
he  accepts  the  influence  of  the  stars,  he 
even  anticipates  the  modern  magic  of  mes¬ 
merism.*  He,  too,  will  try  to  find  the 
philosopher’s  stone  and  the  secret  of  a 
life  which  exceeds  the  normal  measure  of 
man.  What  he  had  done  in  science  seems 
but  an  earnest  of  what  science  can  do  ; 
and  there  is  at  once  scientific  faith  and 
childish  credulity  in  his  anticipations  of 


the  future.  Listen  to  the  Franciscan  of 
the  thirteenth  century  as  he  forecasts  in 
his  cell  the  possibilities  of  a  coming  age  ; 
— “  There  shall  be  rowing  without  oars 
and  sailing  without  sails  ;  carriages  which 
shall  roll  along  with  unimagined  speed 
with  no  cattle  to  drag  them  ;  instruments 
to  fly  with,  with  which  a  man  shall  by  a 
spring  move  artificial  wings  beating  the 
air  like  the  wings  of  birds  ;  a  little  mech¬ 
anism  three  fingers  lung,  which  shall 
raise  or  lower  enormous  weights  ;  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  enable  a  man  to  walk  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  and  over  the  surface  of 
waves  without  danger,  and  bridges  over 
rivers  which  shall  rest  neither  on  piles  nor 
cohimns."  So  Bacon  dreams  in  his  treat¬ 
ise,  D$  Mirabili,  but  it  was  a  dream  which 
was  full  of  the  instinctive  prophecy  of 
genius. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  novel 
of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  bead  of 
this  paper.  I  have  never  been  a  Ueview- 
er.  I  have  none  of  the  gifts  which  enable 
so  many  lieviewers  with  consummate  skill 
to  be  blind  to  great  merits  and  lynx-eyed 
to  minute  errors  and  misprints.  The  mer¬ 
its  of  any  book  worthy  of  the  name  invari¬ 
ably  loom  larger  before  me  than  its  faults. 
If  it  is  animated  by  a  noble  and  serious 
purpose  I  read  it  with  the  sole  desire  to 
gain  what  I  can  from  it,  and  I  leave  its 
errors  and  limitations  to  be  pointed  out  by 
others,  who  will,  perhaps,  revel  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  superiority  in  the  con¬ 
temptuous  condemnation  of  books  of  which 
they  could  not  have  written  a  single  page. 
So  many  of  the  purest  and  grandest  works 
of  genius  with  which  the  world  has  ever 
been  enriched  have  been  trampled  upon 
by  anonymous  arrogance,  and  have  contin¬ 
ued  uninjured  their  beneficent  influence, 
still  ‘  ‘  adding  sunlight  to  daylight  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  happy  happier  and  so  many 
brmks,  radically  useless  and  unworthy, 
have  been  heralded  into  life  with  flourishes 
of  trumpets  and  indiscriminate  praise — 

*  Opua  Mnjua,  Dooai  edition,  p.  251.  Opus 
Tertiwn,  cap.  27. 

f  Smith,  Elder  t  Co.,  1889. 


only  to  die  before  the  year  is  over — that  I 
for  one  will  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  praising  books  which  are  foredoomed 
to  failure,  or  sneering  at  books  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  imperfections,  ful¬ 
fil  in  any  measure  the  aims  which  the 
authors  have  set  before  themselves,  and 
may  increase  the  knowledge  or  hallow  the 
aspirations  of  those  who  read  them. 

Of  the  author  of  “  The  Nether  World  ” 
I  know  nothing,  and  his  previous  novel, 
“  Demos,”  has  left  no  strong  impression 
on  my  mind.  But  his  present  work  is  so 
sombre  and  earnest  in  its  terrible  realism 
that  it  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  any 
serious  thinker. 

And  this  realism  gives  to  it  a  far  deeper 
significance  than  at  all  belongs  to  it  as  a 
novel.  It  is  well  fitted  to  bring  the  care¬ 
less,  the  indolent,  the  selfish,  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  face  to  face  with  problems  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  Government  or  So¬ 
ciety  much  longer  to  ignore.  Those  prob¬ 
lems  make  some  of  us  feel  as  if  the  splen- 
dor  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  built 
upon  the  slopes  of  a  volcano,  neither  ex¬ 
tinct  nor  even  slumbering,  but  which  gives 
signs,  from  time  to  time,  that  not  many 
years  hence  it  may  burst  into  terrible  erup¬ 
tion. 
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I  have  called  the  book  realistic,  but  hap¬ 
pily  it  is  an  English  book,  and  the  reader 
will  tind  in  it  none  of  that  leprous  natur¬ 
alism  which  disgusts  every  honorable  read 
er  in  the  works  of  Zola  and  his  school. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  loathly, 
nor  malignant,  nor  cynical,  though  it 
deals  throughout  with  the  ruin  and  ship¬ 
wreck  of  human  existence,  the  catastrophe 
and  horror  of  hopeless  degradation,  liut 
as  a  picture  the  book  is  unutterably  sad, 
because  it  is  so  disastrously  true.  I  do 
not  know  from  what  personal  familiarity 
the  writer  may  have  derived  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  artisan  and 
pauper  life  in  the  dingiest  purlieus  of  great 
cities  ;  but  after  thirteen  years,  in  which 
I  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  which  it  describes  I  can 
bear  witness  that  not  one  element  of  dis¬ 
aster  is  over-colored,  not  one  touch  of 
wetchedness  exaggerated.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  I  venture  to  call  attention  to 
the  book,  in  order  that  the  rich  and  the 
noble  may  get  to  know  something  of  the 
world  which  lies  beneath  their  feet,  and 
may  lay  to  heart  the  awful  significance  of 
the  facts  which  are  here  revealed. 

The  characters  of  the  book  are  all  typi¬ 
cal.  Thoroughly  natural  and  individual, 
they  yet  represent  whole  classes  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
There  is  the  young  woman,  who,  with 
every  crude  and  tigerish  element  of  ani¬ 
malism  in  her  nature  uncorrected  by  a 
single  civilizing  influence,  develops  into  a 
monster  of  ferocity  and  cunning.  There 
is  the  youth — strong,  clever,  good-looking, 
intensely  egotistic^ — who,  without  relig¬ 
ion  and  without  a  conscience,  becomes 
step  by  step  a  felon  and  a  brute.  There 
is  the  married  woman  who  has  taken  to 
drink,  whose  room  is  decorated  with  old 
dcdgc-cards  of  total  abstinence  which  she 
las  repeatedly  violated,  who  is  assaulted 
and  beaten  into  an  unrecognizable  mass 
of  bruises  by  the  husband  whom  she  has 
driven  to  desperation,  and  whom  she  con¬ 
signs  to  prison  ;  who  is  then  deserted  by 
him  ;  who,  with  her  eyes  open  to  her 
fate,  drenches  herself  with  thick,  drugged, 
stupefying  l*eer,  whenever  she  can  beg,  bor¬ 
row,  or  steal  twopence  ;  and  who  is  drag¬ 
ged  hell-wards,  daily,  by  the  flaming  fiend 
of  habit.  There  is  the  needle-girl,  with 
her  helplessness,  her  nerveless  imbecility, 
her  utter  ignorance,  her  dolorous  pretti¬ 
ness,  her  thriftless  marriage,  her  half- 


starved  children  dying  about  her  like  flies. 
The  writer  chooses  for  the  motto  of  his 
book  the  sentence  of  Kenan,  “  La  pein- 
ture  d’un  fumier  pent  fetre  jiistifiee  pourvn 
qu’il  y  pousse  une  belle  fleur  ;  sans  cela  le 
fumier  n’est  que  repoussant.”  These 
grievous  specimens  of  humanity  are  foils 
to  two  characters — a  working  man  and  a 
working  girl — who,  although  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  emerge  from  the  miser)’  through 
whose  muddy  and  shoreless  tide  they 
have  to  swim  for  their  very  lives,  yet  re¬ 
tain  to  the  last  their  moral  nobleness. 

No  less  true  to  fact  are  the  pictures  of 
the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  these 
characters  move  and  have  their  being. 
Headers  may  here  learn  something  of  the 
indescribable  tyranny  often  exercised  in 
low  houses  over  the  little  slaveys-of-all- 
work.  They  may  begin  to  realize  the 
chronic  misery  of  an  artisan  with  a  super¬ 
fluous  numl>er  of  rickety  and  ill-condition¬ 
ed  children,  who  have  no  prospect  before 
them  but  that  of  low  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  ground  to  the  very  dust  by  the  de¬ 
pression  of  poverty,  and  finding  in  the 
streets  a  burning  fiery  furnace  of  every 
temptation  to  careers  of  squalor,  reckless¬ 
ness,  and  sin  They  will  see  how  facile 
is  the  descent  to  Avemus  of  many  poor 
families  ;  at  how  fearful  and  accelerate  a 
pace  they  may,  even  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  go  all  down  hill,  because  they  have 
the  glaring  incentives  to  drunkenness  al¬ 
ways  at  their  doors — incentives  fearfully 
potent  to  seduce  even  the  sober  and  the 
self-respecting  when  the  leaden  waves  of 
despair  begin  to  close  over  their  heads. 
They  will  see  placarded  as  it  were  before 
their  eyes  the  incidents  which,  to  some  of 
us,  are  already  so  painfully  familiar — a 
“  respectable”  funeral,  with  its  hideous 
concluding  wassail  of  beer  and  gin  ;  the 
sort  of  food — ill-cooked,  unwholesome, 
and  unsatisfying — which  the  people  and 
their  children  eat ;  the  picture  of  a  street- 
fight  between  two  women,  tearing  each 
other  till  their  cheeks  run  with  blood, 
amid  volleys  of  oaths  and  obscenity  from 
the  leering,  jeering,  blighted,  dehuman¬ 
ized  crowd  of  men  and  girls  and  hobble¬ 
dehoys,  who  gloat  over  the  spectacle  with 
an  exhilaration  more  detestable  than  that 
of  the  ancient  spectators  of  a  gladiatorial 
show.  They  may  contemplate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  soup-kitchen,  and  the  way  in 
which  paupers  of  the  lowest  class  regard 
the  soft  “  philanthropy”  of  their  richer 
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neighbors.  Tliey  will  spend  a  day’s 
honeymoon  with  a  pair  who  marry  within 
a  few  shillings  of  destitution,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  whose  coarse  holiday  compel 
them  next  morning  to  pawn  their  wedding 
ring.  And  these  are  but  fragments  of  the 
manifold  initiation  into  the  lives  of  the 
neglected  and  improvident  poor. 

Out  of  many  such  scenes  I  will  only 
quote  one — the  fragment  of  a  description 
of  a  Bank  Holiday  spent  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  denizens  of  the  slums — which  I 
quote  because  it  is  one  of  the  least  painful. 

"  It  is  a  great  review  of  the  People.  On  the 
whole  how  respectable  they  are,  how  sober, 
how  deadly  doll  1  ISee  how  worn-out  the  poor 
girls  are  becoming  ;  how  they  gape  ;  what  list¬ 
less  eyes  most  of  them  have  !  The  stoop  in 
the  shoulders  so  universal  among  them  merely 
means  overtoil  in  the  workroom.  Not  one  in 
a  thousand  shows  elements  of  taste  in  dress  ; 
vulgarity  and  worse  glares  in  all  but  every 
costume.  Ol^serve  the  middle-aged  women  : 
it  would  be  small  snr|>rise  that  their  good 
looks  had  vanished,  but  whence  comes  it  they 
are  animal,  repulsive,  absolutely  vicious  in 
ugliness?  Mark  the  men  in  their  turn  :  four 
in  every  five  have  visages  so  deformed  by  ill- 
health  that  they  excite  disgust ;  their  hair  is 
cut  down  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  scalp  ; 
their  legs  are  twisted  out  of  shape  by  evil  con. 
ditions  of  life  from  birth  upward.  One  of  the 
livelier  groups  is  surging  hitherward  ;  here 
we  have  frolic,  here  we  have  humor.  The 
young  man  who  leads  them  has  been  going 
about  all  day  with  the  lining  of  his  hat  turned 
down  over  his  forehead  ;  for  the  thousandth 
time  those  girls  are  screaming  with  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  him.  Ha !  ha  !  He  has  slipped  and 
fallen  upon  the  floor  ;  his  companions  treat 
him  like  a  horse  that  is  ‘  down  '  in  the  street. 
•  Look  out  for  his  ’eels,’  cries  one  ;  and  an¬ 
other,  '  Sit  on  his  ’ed.’  If  this  doesn’t  come 
to  an  end  we  shall  die  of  laughter.  .  ,  .  One 
of  the  party  is  an  unusually  tall  man.  '  When 
are  you  cornin’  down  to  have  a  look  at  ns  ?  ’ 
cries  a  pert  lass  as  she  skips  by  him.” 

After  this  the  writer  enters  into  details 
which  snirgest  the  most  disagreeable  re¬ 
flections,  and  he  concludes — 

“  A  great  review  of  the  People.  Since  man 
came  into  being,  did  the  world  ever  exhibit  a 
sadder  spectacle  ?" 

Such  is  the  glimpse  afforded  to  us  in 
this  book  of 

“  The  deep  dark  underworld  of  woe 
That  underlies  life's  shining  surfaces  ; 

Dim  populous  pain,  and  multitudinous  toil. 
Unheeded  of  the  heedless  world,  which  treads 
The  piteous  upturned  faces  underfoot 
In  the  gay  rout  which  rushes  to  its  ends." 

Taken  in  the  mass,  the  lives  of  these 
“  sons  and  daughters  of  misery,  and  the 


multitude  ready  to  perish” — like  those  qf 
whom  South  said  that  “  they  were  not  so 
much  born  into  the  world  as  damned  into 
the  world  ” — is  unilluminated  by  a  single 
gleam  from  the  realm  of  light.  Science, 
with  all  its  glorious  revelations,  is  un. 
known  to  them.  They  have  no  Art  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  Nature,  or 
to  brighten  the  mysteries  of  life.  Nature 
herself,  with  all  her  blessed  and  healing 
influences,  is  a  dead  letter  to  them,  and 
they  not  only  see  nothing  lovely  but  the 
sky  and  stars,  but  it  has  never  even  occur¬ 
red  to  them,  amid  their  foul  surroundings, 
that  these  have  any  loveliness  in  them. 
Religion  does  not  seem  to  touch  them. 
They  scarcely  ever  hear  the  name  of  God 
except  to  float  a  lie  or  weight  an  impreca¬ 
tion.  No  clergyman  makes  bis  appear¬ 
ance  in  these  pages  ;  and,  in  that  respect, 
they  are  hardly  true  to  fact,  for  there  is 
not  a  single  London  parish  in  which  the 
clergy  are  not  at  work.  Yet,  of  most  of 
the  ‘‘  lapsed  masses,”  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  they  have  no  hope,  and  are  with¬ 
out  God  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  object,  it  may  be  asked,  of 
painting  such  scenes,  such  characters — 
such  conditions  of  society,  and  of  human 
life  reduced  to  its  barest  and  blankest  ele¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  death,  of  moral  atrophy, 
of  physical  degra<lation  ? 

If  the  object  only  were  to  provide  amuse¬ 
ment  for  a  passing  hour,  or  to  stimulate  by 
new  sensations  the  jaded  appetite  of  the 
novel-reader  ; — or  if  the  object  only  were 
to  furnish  a  terrible  exhibition  fur  a  cold 
and  insulting  curiosity  —  it  would  be 
worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation. 

If,  again,  it  were  the  purpose  of  those 
who  describe  this  triumph  of  the  fraud 
and  malice  of  the  devil  and  man,  to  fos¬ 
ter  in  our  minds  the  deadening  pessimism 
which  makes  men  acquie8;e  in  the  dogma 
that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds 
— it  would  be  an  unhealthy  and  misdirect¬ 
ed  object. 

Nor  should  we  protest  less  distinctly 
against  any  notion  that  such  realistic  pic¬ 
tures  are  excusable  only  on  the  plea  of  Art 
for  Art’s  sake.  That  ‘‘  such  things  are” 
is  not,  in  itself,  an  adequate  excuse  for 
dragging  them  into  publicity.  That  a 
dunghill  exists,  or  that  a  beggar’s  foot  is 
dirty,  is  no  suflScient  reason  for  painting 
them.  Nature  herself  protests  within  us 
against  the  revelation  of  her  horrors,  the 
laying  bare  of  her  sores.  ‘‘We  are  bound 
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to  reticence,”  says  Georj^e  Eliot,  ”  most 
of  all  by  that  reverence  for  the  highest 
efforts  of  our  common  nature,  which  com¬ 
mands  us  to  bury  its  lowest  fatalities,  its 
invincible  remnants  of  the  brute,  its  most 
agonizing  struggles  with  temptation,  in 
unbroken  silence.”  There  is  nothing 
which  militates  against  this  canon  in  truth¬ 
ful  pictures  of  the  evil  elements  which  de¬ 
file  the  outmost  waves  of  civilization  in 
our  great  cities,  if  those  pictures  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  pitiful  and  noble  spirit.  In  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  tragedies  of  the  country  Words- 
woith  wrote — 

“  The  generations  are  prepared,  the  pangs. 
The  eternal  pangs  are  ready  ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  Hnnianity’s  afflicted  will 
Straggling  in  vain  with  mthless  destiny.” 

It  is  true,  alas  !  that  the  lives  of  the  slums 
show  us  a  tragedy  in  all  its  pathos  without 
any  of  its  dignity,  and  a  low  comedy  with 
all  its  vulgarism  but  none  of  its  fun.  But 
w’e  do  not  contemplate  it  as  a  scenic  effect, 
nor  as  though  we  were  like  the  gods  of 
Epicurus,  careless  of  the  world.  We 
look  on  it  that  we  wav  not  be  content  to 
hide  ourselves  from  t)ie  sufferings  of  our 
kind,  but  that  we  may  feel  their  reality 
and  aim  at  their  alleviation.  Millions  of 
ns  read  the  accounts  of  the  horrors  in 
Whitechapel.  If  we  do  so  out  of  a  mor¬ 
bidly  sesthetic  delight  in  the  thrill  and 
shudder  of  horror  which  they  cause,  we 
do  ill.  If,  after  reading  them,  we  only 
shnig  our  shoulders  and  fold  our  hands,  in 
callous  acquiescence  in  that  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inevitable,  we  do  ill.  If  we 
read  them  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  a 
sense  of  something  like  personal  guilt  in 
the  fact  that  they  should  go  on  in  the 
midst  of  us,  a  sense  of  terrible  fellowship 
in  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  we  see 
suffer,  we  may  rise  purified  and  stimulated 
to  nobler  efforts  by  their  perusal  ;  and 
then,  in  reading  them,  we  do  well. 

No  one  can  watch  the  signs  of  the  times 
without  observing  that  these  woes,  which 
for  the  present  seem  to  be  incurable  and 
increasing,  tend  to  produce  in  many  minds 
the  two  feelings  of  a  supercilious  disgust 
and  an  absolute  despondency.  Both  feel¬ 
ings  find  expression  in  the  painful  lines  of 
a  recent  poet  : — 

"  In  dirt  and  sin  ye  all  were  bom. 

In  sin  and  dirt  ye  all  were  bred  ; 

Not  yonrs,  in  truth,  not  yonrs  to  scorn 
The  offal  which  is  food  and  bed  : 

Wallow  nntil  yoar  lives  be  through  ; 

Satan's  god-children,  take  your  due. 


"  The  master  whom  your  fathers  served 
Will  bate  no  tittle  of  his  wage  ; 

Deformed,  enfeebled,  and  unnerved. 

Ye  totter  to  your  early  age. 

And  earth’s  embrace  soon  shrouds  the  few 
For  whom  the  sky  was  never  blue. 

•  **••• 

"  Take  gold  ;  disperse  the  rich  man’s  store. 
Take  it ;  and  satisfy  your  need  ; 

Then  misbeget  some  millions  more 
For  our  posterity  to  feed. 

W'e  cannot  measure  worlds  by  rale. 

Nor  put  a  continent  to  school.” 

In  my  opinion  nothing  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  future  of  society  than  the 
spread  of  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  these 
verses  indicate.  They  tear  up  by  the 
roots  the  two  sole  trees  of  healing  which 
can  be  cast  into  the  Marah- waters — Sym¬ 
pathy  and  Hope. 

The  poor,  the  miserable,  the  vicious, 
the  degraded  can  never  be  reached  except 
by  the  spirit  of  sympathy.  Benefits  scorn¬ 
fully  flung  to  them,  as  we  would  scarcely 
fling  a  bone  to  a  dog,  will  neither  improve 
their  lot  nor  touch  their  hearts.  It  is 
wholesome  for  us  to  remember,  with 
trembling  gratitude  to  ‘‘  the  Father  of 
Mercy  and  the  God  of  all  Consolation,” 
that  had  our  lot  been  c.ast  where  theirs  is 
cast  we  should  have  been  no  better  than 
they.  The  poacher’s  widow  in  ‘‘  Yeast  ” 
sings  very  truly — 

”  We  quarrelled  like  brutes,  and  who  won¬ 
ders  ? 

What  self-respect  could  we  keep. 

Worse  housed  than  your  hacks  and  your 
pointers. 

Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep  ? 

'  *  Our  daughters  with  base-born  babies 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame  ; 

If  your  misses  had  slept.  Squire,  where 
they  did. 

Your  misses  might  do  the  some.” 

The  child  of  the  noble  often  exhibits  vices 
mean  enough  and  scandalous  enough  in 
spite  of  his  luxurious  education  and  lofty 
lineage  :  take  him  from  his  cradle,  and  let 
him  be  brought  up  amid  the  reeking  in¬ 
famies  of  the  slum,  and  he  would  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  loafing,  hulking  sots 
who  hang  with  their  dirty  pipes  in  their 
mouths  ih  obscene  groups  round  the  doors 
of  our  vilest  gin-shops.  We  are  not  made 
of  porcelain  and  they  of  coarser  clay. 
Just  as  there  are  dull  gray  stones  which, 
when  you  cleave  them  open,  show  threads 
of  gold  within  them,  so  there  are  threads 
of  golden  heroism  and  nobleness  in  all  but 
the  very  foulest  hearts.  If  I  may  borrow 
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the  illustration  of  St.  Augustine  I  should 
say  that  the  human  heart  is  never  altogeth¬ 
er  a  sanctuary,  or  altogether  a  sewer. 
There  are  potentialities  of  good  in  the 
felon,  and  of  evil  in  the  saint.  Ptetus 
Thrasea  saw  deeply  into  the  human  heart, 
when  in  excuse  for  the  genial  tolerance 
which  sterner  Stoics  blamed,  he  often  re¬ 
minded  them  that  Qui  vitia  odit,  odit 
hominet.  But  Christian  sympathy  is  a 
truer,  larger,  tenderer  thing  than  the  dis¬ 
dainful  tolerance  of  the  Stoic.  It  remem¬ 
bers  that  even  the  publican  and  harlot  have 
souls  for  which  Christ  died. 

Nor  will  any  deep  and  abiding  good  be 
wrought  by  those  who  abandon  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  Hope.  He  who  would  elevate  his 
race,  and  help  in  the  cure  of  its  chronic 
sicknesses,  must  work  in  the  belief  of  the 
Jewish  sage — Sanabiles  fecit  nationee  ter~ 
rce.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  which 
so  seriously  menace  the  stability  of  the 
future  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  that  we  have  no  known 
means  of  counteracting  them  except  by 
processes  which  seem  to  be  discouragingly 
slow  and  ineffectual.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  mankind  has  been  on  the 
whole  an  upward  progress.  Humanity  ad¬ 
vances  over  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  its  own 
past,  but  it  advances  still.  The  progress 
of  Truth  may  often  seem  to  have  been 
“  from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake 
to  stake,”  and  her  footsteps  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  bleeding  hearts  of  many  of  her 
votaries  ;  yet  her  progress  has  all  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  Law.  Things  look  very  bad 
at  present.  The  threateningly  rapid  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  unfit  and  the  struggling, 
who  are  born  under  the  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  great  and  overcrowded  cities  in  far 
greater  multitudes  than  among  the  sober, 
the  thrifty,  and  the  prosperous,  is  a  danger 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  face  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  like  a  gigantic  spectre.  But  in  all 
other  respects  the  aspect  of  the  world  has 
often  been  far  more  discourai;ing  than  it  is 
at  this  moment.  It  was  so  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  when  masses  of 
the  population  were  within  a  very  meas¬ 
urable  distance  of  starvation.  They  were 
saved,  and  their  posterity,  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  steam,  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws,  by  the  immense  impulse  thus  given 
to  trade,  and  by  the  direct  agency  of 
sound  and  philanthropic  legislation. 
Granted  that  some  of  these  ameliorating 


influences  have  spent  their  force,  is  it  rash 
to  hope  that  science  and  the  wisdom  of 
myriads  of  teeming  brains  may  have  fur¬ 
ther  discoveries  in  store  for  us  f  We  can¬ 
not,  indeed,  count  upon  such  interventions 
as  though  they  were  certainties  ;  but,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  many  deliverances  of  the 
past,  we  can  work  and  hope. 

Professor  Huxley,  with  that  marvellous 
power  of  language  which  gives  so  deep  an 
impressiveness  to  many  of  his  utterances, 
has  described  an  East-end  parish  in  which 
he  spent  some  of  his  earliest  years.  Over 
that  parish,  he  says,  might  have  been 
written  Dante’s  inscription  : 

“  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 

After  speaking  of  its  physical  misery,  its 
supernatural  and  perfectly  astonishing 
deadness,  he  says  that  he  embarked  on  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  savage  life  in  all  con¬ 
ceivable  conditions  of  savage  degradation, 
and  he  assures  us  that  he  found  ”  nothing 
worse,  nothing  more  degrading,  nothing 
so  hopeless,  nothing  nearly  so  intolerably 
dull  and  miserable  as  the  life  I  had  left 
behind  me  in  the  Elast-end  of  London.” 
He  says  that,  were  the  alternative  present¬ 
ed  to  him,  he  would  deliberately  prefer  the 
life  of  the  savnge  to  that  of  those  people 
in  Christian  London.  And  he  added 
these  solemn  words  :  ‘‘  Nothing  would 
please  me  better— not  even  the  discovery 
of  a  new  truth — than  to  contribute  toward 
the  bettering  of  that  state  of  things  which, 
unless  wise  and  benevolent  men  take  it  in 
hand,  will  tend  to  become  worse,  and  to 
create  something  worse,  than  savagery — a 
great  Serbonian  bog,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  swallow  up  the  surface-crust  of 
civilization.'* 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  clergy,  or  only  professed  philanthro¬ 
pists,  who  are  alarmed,  and  even  horror- 
stricken,  by  the  existing  state  of  things. 
And  yet  many  turn  away  with  utter  wea¬ 
riness,  and  begin  merely  to  sneer  and  crit¬ 
icise,  and  start  objections,  when  we  ask. 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  author  of  the  book  of  which  the  ti¬ 
tle  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  paper  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  to  impress  upon  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy.  In  one  passage  he 
says,  with  unconcealed  irony  :  ”  To  hu¬ 
manize  the  multitude  two  things  are  neces¬ 
sary — two  things  of  the  simplest  kind  con¬ 
ceivable.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  effect 
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an  entire  change  of  economic  conditions  :  a 
preliminary  step  of  which  every  tyro  will 
recognize  the  easiness.  Then  you  must 
brint'  to  bear  on  the  new  order  of  things 
the  constant  intluence  of  music.”  This 
leaves  us  terribly  at  sea,  and  even  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  guidance  becomes  of  little 
immediate  practical  service.  ‘‘Cultivate 
their  intelligence  and  sense  of  dignity,” 
be  says  ;  ”  give  them  higher  aspirations 
than  those  which  could  be  gratified  by 
their  common  vices,  and  they  would  im¬ 
prove  the  houses  of  their  own  accord.” 
The  national  education  Act  of  1870  was 
meant  to  cultivate  their  intelligence.  It 
is  the  daily  and  hourly  effort  of  the  clergy, 
in  their  parishes,  and  by  agencies  without 
number,  to  give  them  higher  aspirations. 
Yet  the  tide  of  vice  and  pauperism  seems 
to  roll  on  with  ever  deeoer  and  ever  mud¬ 
dier  waters  as  the  number  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  becomes  more  and  more  unman¬ 
ageable.  The  gin  palaces  are  still  the  pro- 
litic  curse  of  all  the  most  squalid  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  the  rotting  rookeries  in  which 
infamous  generations  of  harlots  and  felons 
have  herded  together  remain  unimproved 
and  undestroyed. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  ?  Is  this 
deepening  corse  to  continue  until  the  pit 
swallows  it  f  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
there  is  no  new  remedy,  no  miraculous 
remedy,  no  remedy  of  instantaneous  effi¬ 
cacy.  As  our  most  eminent  living  states¬ 
man  told  us  long  ago,  “  It  is  against  the 
ordinance  of  Providence,  it  is  against  the 
interests  of  man,  that  immediate  repara¬ 
tion  should  be  possible  when  long-contin¬ 
ued  evils  have  been  at  work.  For  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  misdoing 
would  be  removed  if  at  any  moment  the 
consequences  of  misdoing  could  be  re¬ 
paired.”  We  must,  therefore,  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  repetition  and  rein¬ 
forcement  of  old  and  simple  principles, 
and  we  must  rely  for  deliverance,  not 
upon  new  and  startling  propositions,  but 
upon  simple  fidelity  to  acknowledged 
truths. 

The  first  remedy  of  all  is  to  arouse  the 
serious  attention  of  the  whole  nation. 
Until  men  grasp  with  equal  conviction  the 
two  facts  that  these  things  are,  and  that 
they  ought  not  so  to  be,  nothing  will  be 
done.  This  it  is  which  makes  it  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  insist  again  and  again  on  the 
proofs  that  the  moral  world  in  the  lower 
streets  of  our  great  cities  is  a  fearful 
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chaos,  and  that  unless  we  can  improve  it 
a  catastrophe  is  surely  at  hand. 

Till  these  facta  are  realized  far  more 
deeply  than  is  yet  the  case  all  efforts  will 
be  half-hearted,  and  most  of  them  will  be 
defeated  by  the  combined  annies  of  Ap¬ 
petite,  Interest,  and  Greed.  But  when 
the  sense  of  our  responsibility  is  felt,  and 
the  belief  that  our  national  prosperity  and 
to  some  extent  even  our  national  existence 
is  at  stake,  has  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  our 
rich  and  ruling  classes,  surely  something 
effectual  will  be  done  by  national,  by  so¬ 
cial,  by  individual  effort.  There  yet  is 
time.  I^et  it  not  be  said  of  England  that 
the  things  which  belong  to  her  peace  are 
hid  from  her  eyes  because  she  knew  not 
the  time  of  her  visitation. 

The  misery  and  degradation  of  the  low¬ 
est  classes  will  hardly  be  touched  till  it  has 
been  recognized  how  silly,  and  often  how 
meanly  selfish,  is  the  opposition  to  the 
efforts  of  Temperance  lieformers.  L'ntil 
the  nation  sees  that  it  is  its  imperative  duty 
to  diminish,  if  not  to  end,  by  strong  and 
determined  legislation  the  intolerable  and 
interminable  curse  of  drink,  to  control  the 
liquor  traffic  by  the  most  stringent  condi¬ 
tions,  to  punish  drunkenness  as  a  crime, 
and  to  put  down  the  needlessly  multiplied 
temptations  to  this  worst,  most  fatal,  and 
most  continuous  cause  of  ruin  and  brutal¬ 
ity,  nothing  will  be  achieved.  If  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  is  not  serious  enough,  or  right¬ 
eous  enough,  or  self  denying  enough  to 
defeat  the  tyranny  of  the  drink  interest, 
it  may  fold  its  hands  and  await  the  certain 
and  final  catastrophe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to 
sweep  aside  base  sophistries,  and  to  save 
myriads  from  destruction  by  grappling 
with  this  mascer-tiend  of  drink,  all  other 
legislative  remedies  would  very  soon  be¬ 
come  effectual.  Rookeries  would  be  re¬ 
built  ;  slums  would  l»e  swept  away  ;  virtue 
would  be  encouraged  ;  the  interests  of 
vice  would  be  harassed  ;  it  would  become 
much  easier  to  do  good,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  do  evil. 

And  socially  there  must  be  a  far  greater 
awakenment  to  the  sense  of  duty.  At 
present  the  few  are  magnificently  liberal, 
the  many  are  shamefully  uncharitable.  Let 
every  rich  man  resolutely  set  down  how 
much  he  spends  on  himself — on  his  plate, 
his  horses,  carriages,  servants,  yachts, 
moors,  travels,  pictures,  bric-^-brac,  din¬ 
ners,  and  luxuries  ;  how  much  he  spends 
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on  the  dresses  and  diamonds  of  his  wife 
and  daughters  ;  and  then  how  much  he 
gives  of  his  income  to  the  cause  of  sick 
and  suffering  humanity.  It  has  become  a 
necessity  of  the  day  that  the  rich  should 
more  and  more  feel  the  guilt  of  a  purely 
selfish  luxury  unaccompanied  by  either 

f  ublic  munificence  or  private  generosity, 
f  they  be  Christians,  let  them  ask  whether 
they  attach  any  meaning  at  ail  to  what  is 
said  on  this  subject  by  St.  James  and  other 
Apostles  ;  to  the  meaning  which  Christ  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  by  the  Parables  of  the 
Uich  Fool,  and  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Let  them — and  let  us  all — look  well  to  it 
that  we  have  no  share  in  the  interests  of 
crime,  no  investment  in  gains  derived  from 
the  causes  of  human  misery.  Let  us  all 
very  solemnly  put  to  ourselves  the  question 
whether  we  have  not  something  to  do  tow¬ 
ard  the  solution  of  menacing  problems. 
Religion,  unless  it  take  the  most  active 
part  in  the  struggle  to  secure  amelioration 
for  the  lot  of  the  miserable,  becomes  a 
mere  despicable  and  effeminate  religion¬ 
ism.  Christ  was  no  Pharisee,  forever 
fulminating  minute  theological  definitions, 
fussing  about  trivial  points  of  ceremony, 
and  flaunting  in  phylacteries  ; — the  sum¬ 
mary  of  Ilis  work,  given  by  the  greatest 
of  His  Apostles,  is  that  “  He  went  about 
doing  good.” 

It  is  true  that  social  effort  is  becoming 
increasingly  active.  The  organizations  for 
helping  the  poor  are  numerous.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  very  wise, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  more  or  less 
languishing  for  lack  of  funds.  Yet  very 
many  of  them,  and  some  in  nearly  every 
parish,  are  doing  at  least  something  to 
make  the  vicious  better  and  the  wretched 
more  happy.  If  the  laity  in  each  parish 
would,  even  in  those  narrow  areas,  sustain 
the  true  work  of  the  Church  of  God,  both 
by  personal  efforts  and  by  adequate  gifts, 
the  multiplication  and  effectiveness  of 
these  minor  endeavors  would  be  most 
powerfully  felt  in  the  aggregate  result. 
There  are  many  thousands  for  whom  their 
own  Parish  furnishes  a  far  more  useful 
unit  for  philanthropic  endeavor  than  the 
Nation  or  the  World. 

Lastly,  we  have  each  of  us  one  plain  in. 
dividual  duty.  If  each  of  us  swept  thor¬ 
oughly  before  our  own  doors  the  streets 
would  be  clean.  If  each  of  us,  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  domesticity  and 
our  profession,  could  honestly  say  that  we 
Niw  SzBixs. — Yol.  L.,  No.  4.  30 


are  contributing  our  direct  personal  self- 
denial,  as  well  as  our  money,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  wretched  and  the 
tempted — if  each  of  us  would  undertake 
the  kindly  care  of  so  much  as  one  poor 
family,  or  even  one  poor  child,  how  vast 
would  be  the  general  amendment  !  In 
‘‘The  Nether  World  ”  the  kind-hearted 
working  man  ungrudgingly  undertakes  the 
support  of  his  wife’s  family,  though  at  the 
cost  of  all  personal  self-indulgence  ;  and 
the  good  working  giil  is  at  least  able  to 
make  life  endurable  for  one  wretched 
widow.  And  in  such  work  they  found 
the  only  happiness  which  was  open  to 
them. 

“  In  each  life  little  for  congratulation.  He, 
with  the  ambitions  of  his  youth  frustrated, 
neither  an  artist  nor  a  leader  of  men  in  the 
battle  for  justice.  She,  no  saviour  of  society 
by  the  force  of  a  superb  example  ;  no  daugh- 
ter  of  the  people  holding  wealth  in  trust  for 
the  people's  needs.  Yet  to  both  was  their 
work  given.  Unmarked,  uuenoouraged  save 
by  their  love  of  uprightness  and  mercy,  they 
stood  by  the  side  of  those  more  hapless, 
brought  some  comfort  to  hearts  less  courage¬ 
ous  than  their  own.  Where  they  abode  it 
was  not  all  dark.  Sorrow  certainly  awaited 
them,  perchance  defeat  in  even  the  humble 
aims  that  they  had  set  themselves ;  but  at  least 
their  lives  would  remain  a  protest  against  those 
brute  forces  of  society  which  fill  with  wreck 
the  abysses  of  the  nether  world." 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  right 
keynotes  is  here  struck.  After  the  awful 
revelation  of  depression,  struggle,  and  vi¬ 
cious  misery,  it  might  be  called  by  some  a 
ridiculous  anti-climax  to  point  to  the  work 
of  two  lives  so  obscure  and  so  confessedly 
ineffectual.  But  multiply  the  two  lives 
by  tens  of  thousands  and  the  good  work  is 
done.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  say  of 
those  who  strive  for  the  good  of  their  fel¬ 
low  men,  ‘‘  Oh,  he  can  point  out  evils, 
but  he  has  no  remedy  to  suggest  worth 
speaking  of.”  And  with  this  excuse 
men  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction 
that  they  are  exempted  from  doing  any¬ 
thing  in  particular.  The  excuse  will  not 
avail  them.  Look  at  the  work  done  for 
the  good  of  mankind  by  one  man,  Thomas- 
Clarkson  ;  by  one  man,  John  Howard  ; 
by  one  man,  John  Pounds,  a  poor  cob¬ 
bler  ;  by  one  man,  WTJliam.Carey  by  one 
man,  William  Lloyd.  Garrison  by  one 
woman,  Elizabeth  Fry.  A,  single  noble¬ 
man,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  helped  to  lifh 
myriads  out  of  the  abysses  of  ignorance 
and  oppression  ;  and  he,  speaking  of  a 
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single  effort — that  of  Temperance  Reform 
— said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
of  temperance  societies  (which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  selfish  doctrinaires  to  sneer  at 
and  despise)  we  should  long  ago  have  been 
merged  in  such  a  deluge  of  intemperance 
and  crime  as  would  have  swept  away  our 
whole  civilization.  No  one  need  be  a 
coward  or  a  faineant  in  the  crusade.  In¬ 
dividually  every  one  of  us  can  make  his 
life  more  actively  kind,  more  generously 
sympathetic,  more  thoughtfully  beneficent, 
more  disciplined  in  unselfishness.  Sociall)’ 
every  one  of  us  can  lend  large  help,  pe¬ 
cuniarily  or  otherwise — were  it  merely  by 
steady  and  adequate  contributions  to  the 
offert''Tie8  in  our  churches — to  the  many 
endeavors  to  restore  to  the  lives  of  the 
poor  something  of  that  natural  blessedness 
which  has  been  crushed  out  of  them  by 
the  pressure  of  civilization.  Nationally 


as  citizens  every  one  of  ns  can  help  for¬ 
ward  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  striving 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Law  to  protect  nations  from 
oppression,  robl>ery,  and  wrong,  and  who 
are  convinced  that  even  that  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  been  stigmatized  as 
“  grandmotherly,”  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  which  adopts  a  masterly  inactivity 
of  indifference  and  neglect.  If  we  are 
resolute  to  put  into  play  these  remedies 
which  God  has  placed  within  our  rea^h, 
the  time  would  assuredly  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  worst  horrors  of  the  present 
state  of  things  amid  the  densely  crowded 
poor  of  our  great  cities  would 

“  Live  bat  in  the  niemorv  of  Time, 
Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start, 
Look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  years." 

—  Contemporary  Review. 
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No  more  important  contribution  has 
been  made  to  science  in  recent  years  than 
that  embodied  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Koch, 
the  Government  adviser  in  the  Imperial 
Health  Depaitment  of  Reilin,  in  March 
1882,  on  the  Etiology  of  Tubercular  Dit¬ 
ea  te,  and  the  Life-history  of  the  Tubercle- 
Bacillus,  Long  before  his  investigations 
the  communicability  of  this — the  most 
deadly  of  all  the  maladies  which  atHict  hu¬ 
manity — had  been  placed  beyond  doubt ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  demonstrate 
the  precise  character  of  the  contagium,  and 
to  discover  by  microscopic  examination 
of  diseased  organs  of  men  and  animals  the 
existence  of  the  minute  parasitic  organism 
dwelling  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle-cell. 
Transferring  the  tuberculous  matter  from 
affected  to  nealtby  animals  he  invariably 
ref)roduced  the  disease  ;  and  by  artiticial 
cultivation  of  the  bacillus  through  many 
generations  (to  ensure  its  purity  and  elim¬ 
inate  any  other  virus),  and  its  subsequent 
introduction  into  the  circulation  of  healthy 
animals,  resulting  in  every  case  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  parasite  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tuberculous  condition,  he  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  it 
was  the  bacillus  solely,  and  'not  any  virus 
in  which  it  was  imbedded  in  the  diseased 
organs,  that  was  the  fons  et  origo  mail. 


Koch’s  experiments,  repeatedly  verified  by 
physiologists  in  all  countries,  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  much  more  intelligent 
and  practical  pathology’  of  tuberculosis,  and 
have  opened  up  questions  of  immense  im- 
ortance  to  all  in  their  l»earing  upon  public 
ealth.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of  one 
of  these — the  transmis.siun  of  tuberculosis 
to  man  from  cattle  by  alimentation — that 
I  desire  to  call  attention  in  the  following 
pages. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  Koch’s 
discovery,  I  had  written  two  papers  upon 
this  subject,*  epitomizing  the  facts  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  scientific  investigation  up  to 
that  period.  The  re-issue  of  these  articles 
as  a  pamphlet  by  several  societies  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  question,  their  translation  into 
various  languages,  and  their  republication 
in  many  journals  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  given  them  an  amount  of  publicity, 
which  has  brought  upon  me  a  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence  as  to  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  has  convinced  me  that  its  solu¬ 
tion  is  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a  concise  re¬ 
port  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 

*  "  The  Commanicability  to  Man  of  Dis¬ 
eases  from  Animals  used  as  food.” — Jewish 
Chronide,  November  12,  1880,  and  November 
11,  1881. 
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of  the  subject ;  whose  study  is  now  at¬ 
tracting  an  amount  of  attention  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  importance,  and  lias  estab¬ 
lished  a  number  of  facts  of  the  greatest 
value  in  connection  with  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  mankind. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  earlier 
papers  may  be  summarized  as  tending  to 
show  that  many  diseases,  common  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  are  communicable 
from  one  to  the  other,  not  merely  by  actual 
transference,  as  in  the  parasitic  class,  but 
also  by  alimentation,  and  that  the  Hesh  of 
affected  cattle  is  not  only  deprived  of  most 
of  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  is  capable  of 
communicating  its  specific  malady  to  man, 
when  taken  as  food.  I'utting  aside  many 
forms  of  disease,  of  which  this  holds  true, 
from  their  comparative  rarity  (though  that 
these  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  one  alone, 
anthrax,  no  less  than  528  human  beings 
perished  in  Russia  from  1867  to  1870), 
the  chief  interest  of  the  inquiry  centres  in 
the  communicability  of  the  tuberculous 
class  of  diseases,  and  es{>ccially  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  because  not  only  is  this  the 
most  fatal  to  which  mankind  is  liable,  but 
also  because,  though  it  has  been  up  to  a 
very  recent  period  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  malady,  as  existing  in  cattle, 
is  identical  with  that  of  man,  this  question 
has  now  been  solved  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  evidence  in  favor  of  its  commu¬ 
nicability  from  one  to  the  other  is  over¬ 
whelming  To  prove,  if  proof  he  needed, 
that  the  importance  of  this  class  of  diseases 
is  not  overrated,  I  may  adduce  the  facta 
that  it  is  accountable  for  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  mortality  of  this  country  ;  and  that 
out  of  50,825  deaths  which  occurred  in 
Paris  during  the  year  1888,  11,502 — near¬ 
ly  one- fourth — were  ascribed  to  tubercu¬ 
lous  maladies. 

The  prevalence  of  tubercle  in  cattle  is 
remarkable,  and  its  danger  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  incapable 
of  being  recognized  during  lifetime,  and  is 
revealed  only  by  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  implicated.  Such  flesh 
is  freely  exposed  for  sale  in  this  and  al¬ 
most  every  other  country.  “  Tuberculous 
cattle  are  known  in  the  trade  as  ‘  mincers  ’ 
and  ‘  wasters,'  and  in  the  most  marked 
stage  of  the  disease  are  sold  in  quarters 
of  towns  where  inspection  is  escaped  * 


and  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  an  inspector 
in  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  declared 
upon  oath  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  meat 
sent  to  the  London  market  had  tubercular 
disease.  The  Olasgow  Herald,  which 
has  lately  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  arrives  at  results  equally  startling, 
based  on  official  reports,  the  markets  in 
that  city  being  flooded  with  tuberculous 
cattle  for  consumption  as  food. 

And  it  is  to  b«  hoped  (says  the  Britiah  Med- 
ioaf  Jbuniaf  *)  that  the  mass  of  evidence  col¬ 
lected  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poison  of  tnber- 
cnlosis,  and  the  terrible  danger  to  the  com- 
mnnity  from  its  dissemination,  will  lead  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  oondnet- 
ing  business  in  the  Glasgow  dead  meat  mar¬ 
ket,  and  prevent  the  poorer  classes  being  fed 
any  longer  on  meat  described  by  a  bntcher  as 
“  possibly  a  shade  above  carrion,  but  very 
little." 

To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  does  this  prac¬ 
tice  prevail  there,  that  the  Sanitary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  has  taken  steps  to  test  in 
the  law-courts  the  question  of  its  power  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  carcasses  of 
animals  found  to  be  affected  by  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  whether  other  organs  besides 
the  lungs  are  affected  or  not.  The  case 
was  raised  by  the  seizure  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  acting  under  the  26th  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  of  the  carcasses  of  a  bullock  and  a 
cow  affected  by  tuberculosis.  Hitherto 
the  practice  of  the  meat  inspectors  has 
been  to  cut  out  any  diseased  portions,  and 
to  pass  as  fit  for  food  all  parts  which  ap¬ 
peared  healthy,  and  the  question  which 
now  arose  for  decision  was  whether  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  could  be  consumed  with¬ 
out  risk  when  tuberculosis  was  limited  to 
one  or  more  organs — the  lungs,  for  exam¬ 
ple — the  affected  parts  being  removed. 
The  local  authority,  asserting  the  risk  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
entire  carcass,  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  skilled  witnesses,  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Veterinary  Congress  of  Paris  of 
1 888.  Dr.  Russell,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Glasgow,  stated  that  17  to  18 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  that  city 
were  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  tubercle- 
bacillus  was  found  in  both  carcasses  ;  and 
evidence  was  adduced  that  since  1874  all 
such  animals  had  been  condemned  as  un- 
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fit  for  food  in  Greenock  and  Paisley,  how¬ 
ever  limited  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
Sheriff-Principal  Berry  has,  after  mature 
consideration,  issued  his  decision  that  the 
animals  in  question  were  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  the 
grounds  of  his  judgment — one  that  may 
have  very  important  and  widespread  re¬ 
sults — aie  that  it  has  been  proved  that  tu¬ 
berculosis  was  transmissible  from  animals 
to  man  by  ingestion,  and  that  though  the 
flesh  was  to  all  appearance  healthy  after  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  parts,  yet  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  tubercle  having  extended  further 
than  was  apparent  was  suflicient  to  justify 
its  condemnation. 

There  may  be  no  appearance  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  animal,  and  yet  it  may 
not  improbably  be  there.  The  presence  of 
the  agent  of  the  disease  must  precede  the  vis¬ 
ible  results  of  its  action  ;  indeed,  the  present 
case  affords  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
inferring,  from  the  absence  of  symptoms  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  unaided  eye,  that  the  disease  is  lo¬ 
calised. 

And,  in  concluding  his  judgment,  the 
sheriff  said  that,  while  deeply  sensible  of 
the  responsibility  of  condemning,  as  unflt 
for  food,  meat  which  has  hitherto  been 
freely  allowed  throughout  the  country  to 

fass  into  consumption,  he  was  neverthe- 
;S8  of  opinion  that  this  consideration 
must  be  overriden  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health — which  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion  has  been  lodged  against  the  decision 
by  the  representatives  of  the  trades  whose 
interests  are  involved — and  this  still  awaits 
hearing. 

A  similar  condition  of  affairs  exists  on 
the  Continent.  Dr.  Richter  stated  re¬ 
cently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medi¬ 
cal  S^iety,  that  the  prevalence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle  is  much  greater  than  most 
people  suspect,  and  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  by  veterinary  surgeons  that,  in 
some  localities  in  Germany,  as  many  as 
50  per  cent,  are  affected  ;  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  may  show  oo  signs  of  the  disease  dur¬ 
ing  life,  and  no  means  of  accurately  diag¬ 
nosing  it  are  at  present  known  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  its  presence  is  often  only  re¬ 
vealed  by  examination  after  death.  In 
Denmark  its  extreme  frequency  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  yet  we  import 
cattle  thence  into  this  country  for  food  to 
the  annual  value  of  five  millions  sterling. 


At  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in 
Paris  in  July  1888,  special  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject.  Many  leading 
medical  authorities  dilated  on  the  grave 
yet  unsuspected  danger  to  the  public.  M . 
Nocard,  quoting  the  high  authority  of  the 
late  M.  Bouley,  ui^ed  that,  if  an  animal 
resented  signs  of  tubercle  in  any  organ, 
owsoever  localized,  it  should  at  once  be 
rejected  as  unfit  for  food  ;  and  M.  Tous- 
saint  declared  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cattle  sent  to  the  abattoirt  in  France 
suffer  from  the  malady,  and  that  its  pres¬ 
ence  has  hitherto  not  been  considered  sufli¬ 
cient  to  disqualify  them  for  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  only  town,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  which  a  systematic  inspection  of  all 
dead  meat  is  enforced  is  Hanover,  and  my 
authority  is  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  who 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet,  that  none 
is  allowed  to  be  sold  there  unless  it  is 
stamped  by  the  official  inspectors  ;  and 
before  the  stamp  is  affixed  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  various  organs  is  made  by 
experts  continuously  employed  for  the  pur- 
ose.  In  the  month  preceding  Mr.  Jen- 
ins’s  visit,  about  8,000  pounds’  weight 
of  meat  was  condemned  as  tuberculous, 
and  he  adds  :  It  is  well  known  that  this 
fatal  disease  can  be  communicated  by  meat 
taken  as  food  and  there  is  no  control 
in  London  of  the  nature  of  that  which  I 
have  indicated  as  existing  in  the  markets 
of  Hanover.  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  ‘  kosher  ’  meat  of  tbe  Jews  is  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  number  of  aittle  consum¬ 
ed  in  London  which  are  thus  affected  can 
only  be  guessed  at :  some  salesmen  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  it  is  very 
large.  But,  if  we  apply  the  Hanoverian 
standard,  we  shall  find  that  7)500  head  of 
cattle  thus  affected  are  eaten  by  Londoners 
every  year,  and  that,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  computation,  at  least  375,000  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  metropolis  run  the  risk  of 
being  tainted  with  consumption,  and  trans¬ 
mitting  it  to  their  unborn  children.  To 
this  huge  danger  must  be  added  the 
scarcely  smaller  (if,  indeed,  not  greater) 
one,  of  this  fatal  disease  being  communi¬ 
cated  by  dead  meat  imported  into  London 
both  from  country  districts  and  from  for¬ 
eign  lands.”  Mr.  Jenkins  concludes  that 
”  as  tuberculosis  cannot  be  detected  duiing 
the  life  of  the  animal,  unless  almost  at  its 
last  gasp,  the  maernitude  of  the  evil  seems 
to  call  for  a  complete  investigation,  with 
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a  Tie«r  to  the  establiahmentof  anearly  and  in  Man”  has  afforded  convincing  proof, 
compulsory  control.”  not  only  of  this,  but  also  of  its  cointuuni- 

As  regards  the  results  of  examination  cability  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And 
according  to  the  Jewish  method,  the  most  Dr.  Parkcs,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
recent  returns  show  that,  during  a  period  Hygiene  in  University  College,  London, 
of  six  months,  of  13,116  oxen  slaughtered  has  shown  *  ”  that  the  bacilli  of  bovine 
in  London,  only  6,973  were  passed  as  tuberculosis  are  identical — according  to 
coming  up  to  the  admissible  standard  ;  all  bacteriological  methods  at  present 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  known — with  those  found  in  tubercular 
half-years,  40  per  cent,  of  the  oxen,  29  formations  in  the  organs  of  man.”  In  the 
per  cent,  of  the  calves,  and  23  per  cent,  statement  previously  quoted.  Dr.  Richter 
of  the  sheep  were  rejected.  affirms  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any 

That  the  New  World  fares  no  better  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  and 
than  the  old  in  this  respect  is  shown  by  M.  Chauvean,  the  President  of  the  Paris 
the  report  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  1888,  report- 
made  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  ed  that  the  experiments  carried  out  in  the 
New  York,  by  the  Pathologists  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  to  determine 
Health  Department :  *  who  affirm  that  the  point  have  fully  established  their  ab- 
‘‘  it  is  a  distinctly  preventable  disease  solute  identity.  In  two  lectures  devoted 
that  it  may  be,  and  is,  transmitted  by  the  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
milk  and  flesh  of  affected  animals  ;  ‘‘  and  Woodhead,  superintendent  of  the  labora- 
that  those  measures  of  precaution  alone  tory  of  the  Edinbui^h  Royal  College  of 
answer  the  requirements  which  embrace  Physicians,  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
the  governmental  inspection  of  daily  cows  servations  that  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  in 
and  of  animals  slaughtered  for  fo(^,  and  men  and  the  lower  animals  was  identical, 
the  destruction  of  all  those  found  to  be  and  that  this  point  may  now  be  regarded 
tuberculous.”  And  at  the  recent  Interna-  as  finally  settled. 

tional  Medical  Congress  held  at  Mel-  Evidence  as  to  the  communicability  of 
bourne.  Dr.  MacLaurin,  the  President  of  tuberculosit  toman  from  the  flesh  of  affect- 
the  New  South  Wales  Board  of  Health,  ecf  has  been  freely  forthcoming  since 
gave  some  noticeable  figures  tending  to  my  earlier  papers  :  the  subject  is  engaging 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  attention  of  pathologists  in  almost 
meat  from  tuberculous  cattle  constitutes  a  every  country,  and  the  results  of  their  in- 
very  real  source  of  danger,  and  is  the  vestigations  yield  abundant  testimony  to 
cause  of  much  of  the  great  mortality  from  the  development  of  the  malady— or  the 
phthisis  in  the  colony.  The  evidence  predisposition  to  it — from  this  source, 
taken  before  a  Commission  in  Victoria  Dr.  Parkes,  in  the  lecture  already  noticed, 
showed  the  great  prevalence  of  tubercle  states  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
in  stock  in  Australia,  and  Dr.  MacLaurin,  in  many  cases  of  tubercle  in  the  human 
describing  the  precautions  taken  in  the  se-  subject  the  virus  has  been  introduced  with 
lection  of  animals  free  from  blemish  by  the  food,  and  its  absorption  has  taken 
the  Jews,  adduced  the  remarkable  fact,  place  through  some  portion  of  the  diges- 
that  among  the  Jewish  population  of  New  tive  tract,  the  incidence  of  the  malady  in 
South  Wales,  numbering  4,000,  and  these  organs  being  especially  marked  in 
dwelling  mostly  in  the  towns,  but  one  children.  In  a  weighty  address  “  On  the 
death  from  consumption  had  occurred  in  Relations  of  Minute  Organisms  to  certain 
three  years,  whereas  if  the  disease  had  specific  Diseases,”  Dr.  Klebs,  Professor 
l>een  as  prevalent  among  them  as  in  the  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University 
rest  of  the  population,  tliirteen  or  four-  of  Prague,  summarizes  our  knowledge  in 
teen  would  have  succumbed.  the  assertion  that  ”  the  conclusion  which 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  appears  to  me  to  follow  inevitably  from  this 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  human  and  bovine  survey  of  the  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tuberculosis,  which  was  for  long  undeter-  tion  is  this  :  that  specific  communicable 
mined,  but  has  now  been  definitely  solved  diseases  are  produced  by  specific  organ- 
in  the  affirmative.  An  elaborate  essay  by  isms.”  Dr.  Woodhead,  in  the  lectures 
Dr.  Creighton  on  ”  Bovine  Tuberculosis  delivered  by  him  as  Sanitary  Scholar  of 

*  New  York  Medical  Record,  xxxv.  613.  *  British  Medical  Journal,  April  21,  1888. 
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the  Grocers'  Company  in  1888,  said  that 
all  cases  of  rapid  infective  phthisis  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  the 
differences  obsei^’cd  being  due  to  the  re¬ 
sisting  power  of  the  tissues  involved,  and 
the  number  and  activity  of  the  attacking 
bacilli.  These,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  Weigert,  Ponfick,  and  Coats,  pass  into 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  in 
which  they  are  frequently  found,  and 
thence  into  the  organs  of  the  body  where 
the  tuberculous  changes  occur.  Dr. 
Woodhead  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  view  that  tne  flesh  and  milk  of  affect¬ 
ed  animals  convey  the  bacillus,  and  that  its 
effects  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  re¬ 
sisting  power  of  the  tissues  and  the  general 
health  of  the  individual  :  in  weakly  per¬ 
sons,  especially  in  children  with  their  im¬ 
perfect  nutritive  power,  the  tissues  are  apt 
to  give  way  on  the  slightest  stimulation, 
and  if  their  vitality  be  low,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  even  a  small  number  of  bacilli 
suflSces  to  produce  scrofulous  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  glands,  upon  which  well-mark¬ 
ed  tuberculosis  may  ensue. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  Paris  in 
1888,  and  the  President,  M.  Chauveau, 
confirmed  the  i.  vults  of  the  experiments 
made  by  himself  and  MM.  Villemin  and 
Comil  on  its  artificial  production  in 
healthv  animals  fed  upon  tuberculous  mat¬ 
ter.  ^his  had  been  previously  demon¬ 
strated  by  M.  Toussaint,  who  had  also 
proved  that  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  can 
withstand  a  high  degree  of  heat  without 
losing  its  vitality,  so  that  he  had  produced 
the  malady  in  cattle  by  feeding  them  with 
the  juice  expressed  from  the  steak  of  a 
tubercular  ox,  cooked  so  as  to  be  slightly 
underdone.  To  this  crucial  experiment 
was  added  the  equally  weighty  and  practi¬ 
cal  statement,  as  the  outcome  of  investiga¬ 
tions  by  MM.  Strauss  and  Wurtz,  that 
these  bacilli  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  when  ingested 
by  the  human  subject.  Their  method  of 
action  appears  to  be  by  the  production  of 
a  fermentative  process,  and  this,  once  in 
operation,  is  not  arrested  by  the  death  of 
the  bacillus.  The  chief  resolution  arrived 
at  by  this  Congress  was — 

That  evsry  means,  including  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  owners,  shonld  be  taken  to  bring  about 
the  general  application  of  the  principle  that 
all  meat  derivtd  from  tubercular  anittmU,  whatever 


the  oravitjf  of  the  specific  lesions  found  in  them, 
shoM  be  seised  and  totally  destroyed. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  French 
Government  has  been  contemplating  the 
extension  of  a  law,  passed  in  1881  (to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  of  animals),  to  include  cases  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  signed  the  necessary  decree  during 
the  session  of  this  Congress.  This  decree 
is  of  great  sanitary  significance  :  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  animal  of  the  bovine  spe¬ 
cies  found  to  be  suffering  from  this  malady 
shall  be  isolated,  and  that  a  veterinary  in¬ 
spector  shall  be  present  when  it  is  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  make  a  report  on  the  post-mor¬ 
tem  appearances  :  the  flesh  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit  for  consumption  if  the 
lesions  are  generalized  or  have  affected 
any  part  used  as  food.  Two  other  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted,  to  the  effect  that, 
tubercle  being  now  legally  included  in 
France  among  the  diseases  recogni^d  as 
communicable,  a  special  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  dairies  should  be  established  to  as¬ 
certain  that  the  cows  are  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  communicate  any  contagion  to  the 
human  subject  through  milk  ;  and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  spread  among  the 
ubiic  a  knowledge  of  the  danger  incurred 
y  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh  or  milk  of 
tubercular  animals.  In  reporting  these 
results,  the  British  Medical  Journal  (Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1888)  is  of  opinion  that 

it  appears  that  by  far  the  most  important  work 
achieved  by  the  Congress  was  the  adoption  of 
these  resolntions.  lliey  deal  indeed  with 
only  ope  element  in  the  etiology  of  tubercular 
disease,  but  that  not  the  least  influential  in 
its  action,  while  practically  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  because  its  operation  is  most  under 
control. 

Similar  measures  are  now  advocated  in 
Germany,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Medical  Society  in  March  of  this  year  Dr. 
Richter  urged  that  the  sale  of  meat  from 
tuberculous  cattle  shonld  be  forbidden  by 
legislative  enactment  In  this  country  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  represent¬ 
ed  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
stringent  regulation  of  our  meat  supply  ; 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Veterinary  Association,  a  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously  in  favor  of  legislation 
with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  from  tuberculous  animals, 
and  of  securing  a  proper  inspection  at  the 
ahattoirs.  Indeed,  the  communicability 
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of  the  malady  has  now  become  so  fully 
recognised  that  preventive  measures  are 
entirely  based  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
principle.  Thus  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London 
(January  9,  1889)  Dr.  Squires  stated  that 

the  discoveiy  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  has  en¬ 
abled  ns  In  place  phthisis  in  close  relation  to 
infections  diseases,  toward  whose  control  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  has  already  done  so  much  ; 
and  experiment  has  proved  that  tuberculous 
disease  can  be  communicated  from  affected  to 
healthy  animals.  Phthisis  depends  primarily 
upon  the  reception  into  the  b^y  of  an  infec¬ 
tive  particle  or  micro-organism,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  infection  through  the  alimentary 
tract  assumes  importance  from  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  in  animals  which  are  used  as 
food. 

The  general  public,  equally  with  the 
medical  profession,  has  become  imbued 
with  the  need  of  guarding  against  the 
danger  ;  thus  we  road  in  the  International 
Review,  October  1888  : — 

The  civilized  world  is  rather  apathetic  about 
consumption.  It  has  gotten  rid  of  the  plague 
and  nearly  rid  of  typhus  epidemics  ;  leprosy 
has  been  driven  out  of  England,  and  small  pox 
has  been  rendered  manageable ;  but  one 
death  in  seven  from  all  causes  is  still  due  to 
tubercle  of  the  lung,  and  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  due  to  other  tuberculous  diseases. 
If  we  feared  these  as  they  merit,  we  should  in 
turn  suffer  less  from  their  ravages.  But  we 
have  strangely  grown  used  to  them,  and  view 
them  with  a  sort  of  fatalistic  indifference. 

A  veij  recent  and  weighty  utterance  is 
that  of  I)r.  Klein,  who,  from  his  position 
at  the  Drown  Institution,  is  undoubttdly 
the  highest  practical  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  country.  His  opinion,  having 
been  sought  by  the  Qlatgow  Herald,  is 
given  in  that  paper  on  May  27  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  He  states  that  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  in  man  is  the  same  disease,  and 
that  it  IS  communicable  by  ingestion. 
The  agent  of  distribution  is  the  circulating 
blood,  and  therefore  no  part  of  an  anim^ 
in  which  even  a  single  organ  is  visibly 
affected  with  tuliercle  can  be  held  free 
from  the  virus,  and  there  is  danger  to  the 
consumer  of  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
animal.  He  also  points  out  the  risk  in¬ 
volved  to  man  by  other  diseases  of  cattle 
used  as  food  ;  for  while  nothing  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  transmission  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  of  many  infectious  maladies 
of  animals,  he  questions  the  advisability 
of  permitting  their  use  for  food,  owing  to 
the  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the 
microbes  in  the  circulation.  Dr.  Klein  re¬ 


marks  that  it  is  singular  that,  centuries 
ago,  the  Jewish  Church  seemed  more  alive 
to  the  dangerous  rd/«  that  the  meat  of  dis¬ 
eased  animals  plays  in  affecting  n^an  than 
our  rulers  appear  to  be  at  this  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  scientific  discoveries  and  ex¬ 
act  experimental  evidence.  Among  the 
maladies  indicated  in  its  code  as  rendering 
an  animal  unclean  and  unfit  for  consump¬ 
tion,  none  is  more  clearly  described  than 
that  we  nowadays  describe  as  tuberculosis 
in  cattle.  Further  information  on  this 
point  was  given  by  Dr.  Noel  Gneneau  de 
Mussy,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  llotel- 
Dieu  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine,  in  a  paper  presented  to 
that  body  in  1885,*  in  which  be  associates 
much  of  the  vitality  of  the  Jewish  race 
with  the  care  exercised  by  them  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  their  food  supply,  and  affords 
details,  on  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
liabbi  of  France,  of  their  method  of 
slaughtering  and  examining  cattle.  I  need 
make  no  a[)ology  for  borrowing  somewhat 
copiously  from  this  paper. 

There  is  so  close  a  connection  (he  writes) 
between  the  thinking  being  and  the  living  or¬ 
ganism  in  man,  so  intimate  a  solidarity  be¬ 
tween  moral  and  material  interests,  and  the 
nsefnl  is  so  constantly  and  so  necessarily  in 
harmony  with  the  good,  that  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  cannot  be  separated  in  hygiene,  that  is, 
in  the  science  whose  object  is  to  assure  the 
regnlar  evolution  and  normal  functions  of  in¬ 
dividual  organisms,  and  the  preservation  and 
amelioration  of  races.  It  is  this  combina¬ 
tion  which  has  exercised  so  great  an  intlnence 
on  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites,  despite 
the  very  unfavorable  external  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  ;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  end  which  hygiene  ought  to  aim 
at.  The  idea  of  parasitic  and  infectious  mal¬ 
adies.  which  has  conquered  so  great  a  position 
in  modem  pathology,  appears  to  have  greatly 
occupied  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
dominated  all  his  hygienic  rules.  He  excludes 
from  Hebrew  dietary  animals  particularly  li¬ 
able  to  parasites  ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  blood 
that  the  germs  or  spores  of  infectious  disease 
circulate,  he  orders  that  they  must  be  drained 
of  their  blood  before  serving  for  food.  The 
Talmud,  a  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  law, 
whose  ordinances  are  regarded  as  of  equal 
authority,  goes  much  further,  and  occupies 
itself  not  only  with  the  species,  but  also  with 
the  state  of  health  of  the  animals  to  be  used 
for  food  ;  it  prescribes  an  examination  of  the 
principal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  reject¬ 
ing  such  as  have  adhesions  either  between  the 
tissues  of  the  lobes  themselves,  or  between 
them  and  the  ribs,  and  also  if  there  be  pus¬ 
tules  disseminated,  even  superficially,  in  the 

*“  Etude  sur  I'hygij^ne  de  Moise  et  des 
Anciens  Israelites." 
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InngB.  The  lang  must  be  insufflated,  and  its 
expansion  so  perfect  that  any  rupture  of  its 
substance,  howexer  minute,  suffloee  for  its 
condemnation  as  impure,  and,  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  error,  the  insufflation  must  be  oon> 
ducted  under  water.  These  ordinances  are  to 
this  day  obeenred  by  Israelites  faithful  to  the 
law,  and  duly  appointed  offloers  visit  the 
slaughter  houses  to  superintend  their  execu¬ 
tion.  'Fhe  chief  rabhi  of  France  says  that 
so  netimes  as  many  as  twenty -six  out  of  thirty 
cattle  are  rejected  on  account  of  pleural  ad¬ 
hesions.  What  an  extraordinary  prescience  i 
the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  has  l^n  proved 
only  during  the  last  few  years  ;  its  transmis- 
sibility  by  food  is  not  yet  universally  recog¬ 
nized,  though  the  experiments  of  M.  Chan* 
vean  render  it  almost  certain  ;  yet  the  law  of 
1 4rael,  thousands  of  years  in  advance  of  modem 
science,  had  inscribed  in  its  precepts  these 
ordinances,  preventive  of  the  malady.  For  if 
such  adhesions  have  any  other  causes  besides 
the  presence  of  tubercle,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  though  adhesions  may  ex¬ 
ist  without  tubercle,  the  latter  is  very  rarely 
present  without  the  former.  Here  then  we 
nave  an  easy  and  practical  method,  within 
reach  of  ignorant  persons,  of  removing  from 
food  supplies  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals  :  and  for  further  security  the  law,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to,  and  even  in  the  absence  of,  such 
adhesions,  pronounces  as  impure  and  unflt  for 
food,  animals  whose  lungs  show  pustules  or 
excrescences  disseminated  on  their  surface. 
The  word  “  pustule”  is  the  translation,  in  or¬ 
dinary  parlance,  of  the  word  ’  ‘  tubercle."  Phy¬ 
sicians  will  not  read  without  surprise  this  deli- 
oUe  procedure  of  insufflation  of  the  lung 
under  water,  which  we  employ  to  show  any 
rupture  of  these  organs— a  rupture  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  consecutive  to  tubercular 
lesions.  .  .  .  The  formal  obligation  of  wash¬ 
ing  of  hands  before  meals,  laid  down  in  the 
Tidmnd,  is  evidently  inspired  by  the  thought 
that  noxious  particles  may  adhere  to  their 
surface  and  penetrate  with  the  food  to  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract ;  this  precept  being  the  more  im¬ 
portant  as  at  that  epoch  (as  now  among  the 
Arabs)  the  hands  were  used  at  meals,  just  as 
we  re^  in  the  description  of  the  Last  Supper 
of  **  him  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the 
dish.”  .  .  .  Under  their  primitive  forms 
(concludes  Dr.  de  Mossy)  these  laws  still  sub¬ 
sist,  and  those  who  adhere  to  them,  dispersed, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  great  leg¬ 
islator,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  derive 
from  them  a  force  and  a  vitality  which  carry 
them  in  triumph  over  the  obstacles  they  en¬ 
counter  and  the  persecution  they  have 
suffered  ;  .  .  .  and  from  whatsoever  point  of 
view  it  be  regarded,  in  considering  the  im¬ 
mense  rdU  played  by  IstaeVs  great  lawgiver, 
and  the  indirect  influence  which  he  still  ex¬ 
ercises  over  the  civilir.ed  world,  it  is  difflcnlt 
not  to  recognize  in  him  one  of  those  provi¬ 
dential  men  placed  by  the  Creator  on  the  path 
of  humanity  to  guide  it  to  the  end  which  He 
has  ordain^. 

Finally,  the  question  remains  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  :  are  there  grounds  for  the  belief 


that  the  Jewish  race  is  especially  endowed 
with  privileges  tending  to  insure  a  degree 
of  protection  against  morbific  influences 
and  to  prolong  life  t  Its  comparative  im¬ 
munity  from  the  tubercular  diathesis  has 
been  recognized  by  all  physicians  whose 
special  experience  entitles  them  to  express 
an  opinion,  and  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
the  vast  majority  live  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  medical  oflicers  of  health 
in  some  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Lon¬ 
don,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  popu¬ 
lation  dwell,  have  repeatedly  commented 
upon  tliis  fact  in  their  official  reports. 
Dr.  Loane,  the  medical  officer  of  White¬ 
chapel,  states,  ”  I  am  sure  from  personal 
knowledge  that  phthisis  exists  among  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  my  district  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  it  does  among  the 
remainder  of  the  population  living  under 
precisely  similar  conditions.”  Dr.  Gib¬ 
bon,  the  medical  officer  of  Ilolborn,  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
Dr.  Drysdale,  the  senior  physician  to  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  which  contains 
wards  for  Jewish  patients,  writes*  ”  that 
they  very  rarely  die  of  phthisis,  and  their 
immunity  from  its  attacks  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.”  He  adds  that  they  are,  as  all 
know,  very  particular  about  the  kind  of 
meat  suppli^  to  them  for  food.  And, 
though  I  am  loath  to  introduce  my  own 
personality  into  the  discussion,  I  think  it 
but  right  to  state  that  in  a  practice  of 
thirty  years,  largely  among  Hebrew  pa¬ 
tients,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  single 
case  of  phthisis  in  the  members  of  that  faith. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  asserted  that  any 
specific  cause  is  sufficient  per  $e  to  bring 
about  constant  and  invariable  biological 
results  ;  all  that  I  claim  for  that  under 
consideration  is  that  it  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor,  and  that  operating  during  a  countless 
series  of  generations,  and  acquiring  in¬ 
creased  force  by  constant  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission,  it  exercises  an  important  influence 
in  building  up  the  physical  toughness,  and 
thereby  the  mental  acuteness,  so  markedly 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  race.  As 
Professor  Hosmer  says  f — 

Thronghont  the  entire  history  of  Israel  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  in  these  re¬ 
spects  has  been  remarkably  shown.  In  times 
of  pestilence  the  Hebrews  have  suffered  far 
less  than  others  ;  as  regards  longevity  and 


*  BrUiah  Medical  Journal,  April  6,  1889. 
f  “  The  Btory  of  the  Nations  :  the  Jews.” 
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general  health  they  haTe  in  every  age  been 
noteworthy  ;  and  at  the  present  day  in  the  life 
insnrance  oflSces  the  life  of  a  Jew  is  said  to 
be  worth  much  more  than  that  of  men  of  other 
stock. 

We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  the 
tubercle-bacillus  is  comparativclj  inert 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  healthy  tis¬ 
sues  ;  but  when  these  are  weakened, 
whether  by  heredity  or  by  disease,  its  mor- 
bitic  effects  are  rapidly  developed  ;  and  as 
the  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  built  up 
of  the  food  invested,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  their  strength  must  as  much 
depend  upon  the  character  of  that  food, 
as  the  strength  of  a  house  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction.  A  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation  on  the  subject  exists  in  the  ency¬ 
clopaedic  work  of  Neumann,*  of  which  the 
first  volume,  published  in  1883,  is  devoted 
by  its  author,  Eugen  von  Bergmann,  to 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
German,  Polish,  and  Jewish  population  of 
the  province  of  Posen.  The  large  number 
of  Jews  in  this  province  affords  ample 
basis  for  comparison  in  all  vital  statistics, 
which  have  been  carefully  registered  for 
fifty  years  ;  and  compare  them  how  we 
may — from  a  period  oefore  birth  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age — the  results  are,  without 
exception,  favorable  to  their  claims  to 
special  biostatic  privileges.  I  say  a  period 
before  birth  advisedly,  because  in  no  other 
phase  is  vitality  so  well  marked  as  in  the 
comparative  rarity  of  still-born  children. 
Now  Von  Bergmann  shows  that  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Marienwerder,  from  1819  to  1873, 
the  percentage  of  stillborn  children  among 
Christians  was  2.06,  among  Jews  0.03  ; 
in  that  of  Danzig  3.38  and  0.99  ;  in  Op 
pein  2.93  and  0.69.  In  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  propor¬ 
tions  were  as3.76tol.72  ;  in  Westphalia, 
3.11  and  1.38  ;  and  in  the  entire  province 
of  Posen,  from  1849  to  1873,  3.32  and 
1.05  per  cent.,  or  less  than  onc-third. 
Legoyt  f  confirms  those  results,  and  states 
tliat  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  whereas 
among  Christians  one  child  out  of  44.88 
is  still  born,  among  Jews  there  is  but  one 
in  97.75. 

Advancing  a  stage  to  the  mortality 
among  infants  in  the  first  year  of  life,  we 
meet  with  results  equally  striking,  the 


*  Btilragt  tur  OttchicKU  dor  BtvoUcerung  in 
DtuUrhland  aeil  dem  Arrange  dieses  Jahrhunderis, 
f  Heporis  ihs  SUuCuieal  Society  of  Paris. 


deaths  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Prussia, 
from  1820  to  1870,  being  among  Chris¬ 
tians  23.81  per  cent.  ;  among  Jews,  15.- 
06.  In  the  province  of  Posen,  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  23.50  and  16.53  :  in  the  district 
of  Marienwerder,  22.66  and  10.97  :  in 
that  of  Danzig,  23.95  and  14.04  ;  in  that 
of  Oppein  23.91  and  12.64  :  in  West¬ 
phalia  17.16  and  10.84  :  and  in  Baden, 
25.94  and  16.72.  Other  statisticians  con¬ 
firm  these  figures  ;  thus  Hoffmann  *  finds 
that  of  all  children  born  alive  in  Prussia 
from  1822  to  1840,  there  die  in  their  ffrst 
year,  1  in  7.5  of  Jews,  and  1  in  6  of 
Christians,  and  Dr.  Loir  f  states  that  in 
Padua  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  infants  die  in  the  first  year  of  life, 
and  not  quite  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish. 

From  the  first  to  the  fifth  year  of  age, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  province 
of  Posen  from  1819  to  1863  was,  among 
Christians,  37.48,  among  Jews,  28.69  ; 
in  the  district  of  Bromberg,  37.72  and 
26.47  ;  in  that  of  Marienwerder,  36.87 
and  21.28  ;  in  that  of  Danzig,  37.14  and 
23.24  ;  in  Berlin,  39.44  and  27.59  ;  in 
all  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  36.41 
and  25.65  ;  and  in  Westphalia,  28.52  and 
18.35.  In  Forth,  Mayer  shows  that  Jew¬ 
ish  children  under  five  years  of  age  die  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  Christians  at  that 
of  14  ;  and  in  Frankfort,  Neufville  finds 
the  proportions  12.9  and  24.  “  We  see, 

then,”  says  Von  Bei^^ann,  through¬ 
out  that  the  Jewish  mortality  is  less  in  the 
first  year  of  life,  and  this  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  increases  with  each  succeeding  year  ; 
and  even  in  the  rare  exceptions  in  which 
Jewish  mortality  is  in  excess  during  the 
first  year,  its  diminution  between  the  first 
and  the  fifth  years  becomes  very  striking.” 

We  meet  with  similar  results  in  the  more 
mature  periods  of  life.  Thus,  the  annual 
death-rate  at  all  ages  in  the  province  of 
Posen  from  1824  to  1873  was,  among 
Jews,  for  every  10,000,  2.22,  among 
Christians,  3.38  ;  in  the  district  of  Posen, 
2.28  and  3.29  ;  in  that  of  Bromberg, 
2.09  and  3.57  ;  in  Marienwerder,  1.73 
and  3.56  ;  in  the  district  of  Danzig,  1.88 
and  3.44  ;  and  in  that  of  Oppein,  2.02 
and  3.38.  In  Pomerania,  during  the 
same  period  of  fifty  years,  the  proportions 
were  1.58  and  2.61  ;  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
1.63  and  3.35  ;  in  Westphalia,  1.62  and 


*  Petits  Ecrits  Economiqxus. 
f  (Sources  des  Ades  de  Naissance,  1845. 
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2.69  ;  in  the  Hbenish  Provinces,  1.82  and 

2.70  ;  in  the  whole  of  Prussia,  1.95  and 
3.00  ;  and  in  Baden,  1.94  and  2.68.  In 
Austria,  from  1861  to  1870,  the  Jewrish 
mortality  was  as  2.14  compared  with  3.02 
among  the  Christian  population  ;  in  Russia, 
2.3  and  3.8,  despite  the  crushing  poverty 
and  the  unsanitary  conditions  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  ex¬ 
ist  ;  in  Tuscany,  2.34  and  2.75.  In  Sax¬ 
ony,  of  the  Jews,  1  succumbs  in  51  ;  of 
Christians,  1  in  33.  In  Prussia  the  latest 
statistics  show  that  the  mean  duration  of 
Jewish  life  averages  hve  years  more  than 
that  of  the  general  population  ;  and  offi¬ 
cial  returns  from  Algeria  give  1  Jewish 
death  in  40.8  as  compared  with  1  in  21 
among  others.  Dr.  Mayer  *  states  that  in 
Frankfort  54  per  cent,  of  Jews  attain  their 
50th  year,  and  38  per  cent  of  Christians  ; 
and  the  70th  year  of  life  is  reached  by  27 
per  cent,  of  the  former  and  by  but  13  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  Half  the  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  there  attain  their  50th  year,  hdf 
the  Christians  die  by  their  36th  ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  of  the 
city  pass  their  71st  year,  while  barely  one- 
fourth  among  the  Christians  reach  their 
60th.  Dr.  Neufville,  also  writing  of 
Frankfort,  shows  that,  assuming  100  in¬ 
dividuals  to  l>e  bom  on  the  same  day, 
one-fourth  would  die  before  their  7th  year 
of  Christians,  and  not  till  their  28th  year 
of  Jews  ;  half  of  the  former  at  36^  years 
of  age,  of  the  latter  at  53  ;  and  three- 
fourths  under  60  ar.d  at  71  years  respec¬ 
tively.  And  Dr.  Mayer  adduces  statistics 
of  a  decade  of  the  mortality  in  Furth,  giv¬ 
ing  the  average  duration  of  life  there  of 
Christians  as  26,  and  of  Jews  as  37  years. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris  in  July  and  August  1865,  M. 
Legoyt  read  papers  on  “  The  Vitality  of 
the  Jewish  ^ce  in  Europe,”  in  which, 
after  stating  many  facts  conhrming  these 
results,  he  quoted  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject  by  Dr.  Glatter,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  M^ical  Officer  of  Wieselburg  f  (pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Academy  of  Hungary  in 
1856),  in  which,  after  a  minute  compari¬ 
son  of  the  respective  mortality  at  all  ages 
— from  birth  to  100  years — the  conclusions 
were  so  favorable  to  the  vitality  of  the  He¬ 
brews  that  M.  Legoyt  said  : — 

*  Ueber  die  Lebensenearirmg  der  israeUtischen 
BevTdkervng  gegenUber  der  chrisUichen. 

t  8ur  lee  Chancee  de  Vie  dee  leraAUea  com¬ 
pares  aux  Chretiens. 


The  facts  on  which  these  observations  are 
based  present  phenomena  so  characteristic  and 
so  uniform  through  a  long  series  of  jears 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  in  them 
these  privileges  and  this  immunity  of  the  Jew* 
ish  element.  The  advantages  attributed  to  it 
by  Dr.  Glatter  are  the  more  remarkal>le  be¬ 
cause  the  Israelites  in  that  locality  belong  to 
the  most  modest  social  condition  ;  they  are 
petty  retail  traders,  living  from  hand  to 
month,  and  consequently  placed  in  unfavor¬ 
able  hygienic  conditions  ;  yet,  comparing  the 
respective  races,  we  find  the  mean  chance  of 
life  of  Croats  to  be  20.2  years,  of  Germans 
26.7,  of  Jews  46.5,  and  our  surprise  is  excited 
at  the  considerable  number  of  the  latter  who 
attain  extreme  old  age. 

And  the  Revue  Scientifique  summarizes 
their  physiological  immunities  a.s  showing 
that  everywhere  still-born  children  are  rarer 
among  them,  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
children  survive,  their  general  mortality  is 
lighter,  their  mean  duration  of  life  is 
longer,  and  they  are  comparatively  ex¬ 
empt  from  tuberculous  maladies  ;  and  it 
ascribes  these  biological  privileges,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  hygienic  rules  prescribed  by  their  re¬ 
ligious  observances. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  in  so  grave  a 
question  as  that  of  the  transmissibility  of 
tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  man  by  alimen¬ 
tation,  it  is  certainly  wiser  to  err  on  the 
side  of  credulity.  Even  if  the  evidence 
adduced  should  be  deemed  insufficient  to 
establish  absolute  certainty,  it  is  certainly 
ample  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  stringent 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
the  flesh  of  animals  thus  affected.  The 
inspection  at  present  exercised  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  prevent  our  markets  being 
flooded  with  this  unhealthy  food,  or  to 
rescue  even  such  as  has  been  condemned 
from  what  has  been  aptly  termed  ”  that 
haven  for  bad  meat,  the  sausage  factory.” 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  portions 
suspect^  are  simply  removed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  freely  exposed  for  sale,  however 
affected  it  must  necessarily  be  from  the 
effects  of  the  virus  permeating  every  tissue 
through  the  circulation.  The  consensus 
of  scientific  opinion  in  this  and  every 
other  country  has  fully  established  the 
danger  of  such  practices,  and  has  formu¬ 
lated  the  conclusion  that  meat  from  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  should  be  absolutely  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  food  supply.  Abundant 
proofs  have  been  given  of  the  possibility 
of  infection  by  ingestion  ;  and  however 
localized  the  lesion  may  be,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  declare  that  the  entire  animal 
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is  not  affected,  and  should,  therefore,  not 
be  exposed  for  sale.  Twelve  months  ago 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
recommended  that  tuberculosis  should  be 
included  in  the  list  of  contagious  diseases, 
fur  the  purposes  of  those  sections  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  which 
provide  for  the  slaughter  of  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  and  for  compensation.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  an  Order  in  Council  was  draft¬ 
ed  making  the  required  regulations,  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  the 


compensation  clauses  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  the  issue  of  the  order.  That  action 
is  imperatively  needed  is,  I  think,  abun¬ 
dantly  shown.  The  whole  subject,”  to 
quote  the  Britith  Medical  Journal,*  “  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  public 
health  :  it  is  one  that  must  be  taken  in 
hand  by  sanitary  legislators  ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  tackled  thoroughly  and  on  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  the  sooner  shall  we 
obtain  a  cleaner  bill  of  health  under  the 
heading  tuberculosis.” — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


POESIES  FROM  ABBOAD. 

Trantlated  by  Florence  Henniker, 

FROM  THK  BPAMI8H  OF  OUSTAVS  BECQUER. 

I. 

We  were  together, — her  eyes  were  wet, 

But  her  pride  was  strong,  and  no  tears  would  fall  ; 

And  1  would  not  tell  her  I  loved  her  yet. 

And  yearned  to  forgive  her  all  ! 

So,  now  that  our  lives  are  forever  apart. 

She  thinks  :  Oh  !  had  I  but  wept  that  day  !” 

And  I  ask  in  vain  of  my  lonely  heart  : 

”  Ah  I  why  did  I  turn  away  !” 

II. 

When  you’ve  drunk  one  draught  of  this  rosy  wine. 
To  set  it  aside  were  fitter  ; 

Though  the  taste  is  sweet  and  the  scent  divine, 

The  dregs,  alas  !  are  bitter. 

So  when  passion  and  youth  shall  have  passed  away, 
Would  we  feel  no  sting,  no  sorrow, — 

Oh,  my  dear,  let  us  madly  love  to-day, 

But  say  good  by  to-morrow  I 

FROM  THE  OERMAR  OF  H.  HEINE. 

She  has  given  a  ring  to  me,  knowing 
It  was  meant  for  another  than  me. 

Yet  from  her  dear  eyes  there  are  flowing 
Bright  tears  that  come  fast  and  free. 

I  have  taken  her  ring,  and  unspoken 
Is  my  thought  of  another  more  fair  ; 

Of  a  ring,  and  a  faith  that  are  broken 
Yet  I  laugh  out  aloud  in  despair. 


•  June  15,  1889. 
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“  Ah  Appeal.” 

(aftbb  sullt  prcdhomme.) 

Ah  !  coaid  jou  see  me  weep  in  anguish  sore 
By  the  sad  hearth  I  dare  not  call  a  home, 

Sometimes,  I  think,  dear  one,  before  my  door 
Would  you  not  come  f 

Conld  you  bnt  guess  my  joy  when  your  eyes  meet 
My  wearied  eyes  in  one  divinest  glance. 

Up  at  my  window  you  would  Ipok,  my  sweet. 

As  if  by  chance. 

If  to  my  wounded  heart  yon  knew  the  balm 
Of  sympathy,  and  love  that  has  no  guile, 

Under  my  porch, — a  sister  sweet  and  calm. 

You’d  rest  awhile. 

Ah  !  darling,  if  you  knew  I  loved,  and  how, 

A  love  so  great  and  pure  your  love  must  win. 

Perhaps  you’d  lift  the  latch, — yes,  even  now, 

And  come  within  1 

“  Alone.” 

(after  bully  prudhomme.) 

Our  deepest  joy  in  silence  flows. 

Like  some  pure  stream,  unseen,  apart ; 

What  lover  tells  the  bliss  he  knows  ? 
llis  mistress  only  reads  his  heart. 

O  well  known  tread  of  lightest  feet ! 

O  lips  more  red  than  June’s  red  rose  ! 

O  sighs  and  kisses  passing  sweet  ! 

Words  that  are  neither  verse  nor  prose  ! 

What  tenderest  rhyme,  what  thrilling  tone 
Might  speak  of  you,  nor  do  you  wrong  ? 

Ah  !  happy  ones  Love  makes  his  own. 

Small  need  have  you  of  lyre  or  song  ! 

But  he,  who  all  in  vain  must  wait 
For  arms  that  fold,  or  lip  that  clings. 

Will  grasp  a  lute  inanimate. 

And  pour  his  soul  out  on  its  strings  ; 

For  glory’s  fading  wreath  he  lives. 

And,  to  the  callous  world,  and  chill, 

*  Fragments  of  the  sad  heart  be  gives 

That  one  great  love  may  never  fill. 

“A  Parting. ” 

(after  bully  prudhomme.) 

Why,  no,  I  should  not  have  told  you,  dear. 

But  I  could  not  keep  back  one  traitor  tear. 

It  has  fallen, — see,  on  your  little  hand. — 

So  the  burning  confession  is  written  clear. 

In  letters  you  cannot  but  understand. 
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And  our  laughter,  and  dancing  of  footsteps  fleet 

Are  gone  with  the  joy  of  the  spring-tide  sweet ; 

I  tremble, — your  blushes  come  and  go, — 

We  cannot  meet  as  we  used  to  meet. 

We  cannot  be  friends  as  of  old,  I  know. 

But  perhaps  our  hearts,  in  their  love  new-born 

(Like  two  birds  in  their  nest  in  that  pale  pink  thorn). 
Have  their  wings  still  weak,  and  their  songs  unsung  ; 

For  fear  they  should  fly  on  the  morrow  morn, 

Ob  1  tear  them  asunder,  they  still  are  young  ! 

Oh  !  part  them  ere  ever  they  learn  to  fly. 

Lest  in  some  dark  future, — like  you  and  I, — 

They  may  hunger  and  yearn  for  each  other  again  ; 

And  through  dreary  vistas  of  earth  and  sky. 

Go  wearily  seeking, — in  vain,  in  vain  ! 

Affinity. 

(aftkr  th.  oautier.) 

In  an  old-world  temple  two  blocks  of  stone. 

Where  the  sky  of  Athens  bums  hotly  blue. 

Have  been  standing  stately,  and  still,  and  lone. 
Dreaming  together  the  ages  through. 

0 

There  were  two  pearls  bid  in  the  self-same  shell 
(Like  sweet  sea- tears  that  for  Venus  weep)  ; 

They  have  whispered  seerets  that  none  may  tell. 

Side  by  side  in  the  heart  of  the  deep. 

When  Boabdil  ruled  in  the  land  of  Spain, 

Two  roses  grew  in  a  garden  rare  ; 

They  drank  of  the  fountain’s  silver  rain. 

And  mingled  their  scents  in  the  drowsy  air. 

In  Venice,  to  rest  on  a  golden  dome, 

Two  doves  came  floating  on  pinions  white  ; 

And  they  loved  each  other,  and  made  their  home. 
Under  the  stars  on  a  still  May  night. 

But  the  changeless  laws  that  our  lives  involve. 

Are  the  laws  of  Death,  and  cold  decay  ; 

So  the  temple  falls,  and  the  pearls  dissolve, — 

The  birds  and  the  roses  must  pass  away. 

Yet  each,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis 
Is  born  anew  in  some  fairer  form  ; 

So  the  rose  may  live  in  red  lips  that  kiss, — 

The  marble  in  limbs  that  are  white  and  warm. 

And  in  hearts  of  lovers  once  more  may  greet 
Those  doves  who  dwelt  on  the  dome  of  gold  ; 

And  in  mouths  of  velvet  the  pearls  may  meet 
To  gleam  more  white  than  those  pearls  of  old. 

For  how  otherwise  grew  the  wondrous  birth 
Of  the  strange  and  sweet  aflSnity, 

That  warns  two  souls  in  this  desert  of  earth, 

They  must  claim  each  other  where’er  they  be  f 
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They  recall,  in  a  new>found  ecstasy. 

The  dreams  of  their  mystic  Long-ago  ; 

By  the  marble  temple,  or  stormy  sea. 

Or  Moorish  garden  where  roses  blow. 

And  they  feel  the  flutter  of  snowy  wings 
On  the' golden  dome  of  a  stately  fane  ; — 

And  the  faithful  atoms  the  wild  wind  brings 
Must  find  each  other,  and  lore  again  ! 

So,  my  heart  that  within  me  bams  and  glows. 

Would  read  your  heart,  and  ask  you  whether 

You  were  pearl,  or  marble,  or  dove,  or  rose. 

In  that  fairer  world,  when  we  were  together  f 

— Blackwood' $  Magazim. 


A  TRIO  OF  FIENDS. 


It  would  be  a  carious,  perhaps  not  quite 
unprofitable,  piece  of  work  to  take  the 
different  conceptions  of  the  Devil  which 
from  time  to  time  have  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  Christendom  and  range  them  side  by 
side.  But  it  would  be  a  task  almost  end¬ 
less  if  undertaken  in  any  detail,  and  a 
glance  at  two  or  three  representative  fiends 
is  all  that  can  here  be  accomplished. 
Those  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe  may 
be  counted  fiurly  representative. 

The  Lucifer  of  Dante,  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton,  and  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe, 
with  certain  broad  marks  of  resemblance, 
differ  not  only  according  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  creators  but  acconl- 
ing  to  the  age  in  which  their  creators  lived. 
They  are  the  devils  of  their  age  and  they 
are  the  devils  of  their  poets.  Each  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  age  in  which  he 
was  produced,  and  the  character  of  each 
bears  a  certain  likeness  to  the  character  of 
the  man  that  produced  him.  The  three 
poets  themselves,  like  their  fiends,  have 
certain  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  a 
great  many  points  of  dissimilarity.  But 
the  resemblance  is  mainly  external  ;  the 
dissimilarity  internal.  They  were  all 
highly  educated  ;  they  were  all  connected 
with  State  affairs  ;  they  all  lived  in  ages 
of  transition,  and  two,  at  least,  of  them 
were  ungratefully  treated  by  the  countries 
which  they  served.  Even  their  externals 
were  not  without  some  effect  upon  their 
fiends  :  they  are  the  fiends  of  learned  men, 
and  both  Si^n  and  Mephistopheles  are  the 
fiends  of  men  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
political  world.  Satan  is  more  or  less  a 
politician  throughout  the  “  Paradise 


Ix>st  and  Mephistopheles  is  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  one  in  the  second  part  of  “  Faust.” 
One  fact,  however,  while  considering  the 
three  fiends,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
— that  Dante  and  Milton  believed  in  their 
devils  and  Goethe  did  not  believe  in  his. 
So  the  fiends  of  the  two  former  poets  are 
far  more  earnest  than  is  the  fiend  of  the 
latter. 

Satan  and  Mephistopheles  are  the  re¬ 
spective  heroes  of  ‘‘  Paradise  Lost  ”  and 
‘‘  Faust,”  but  Lucifer  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  “  Inferno  ;”  and 
yet,  though  he  fills  an  actual  space  so  small 
in  that  poem,  we  feel  his  spirit  through  it 
all.  VVhen  we  see  him  as  Dante  saw  him, 
huge,  unspeakably  brutal,  covered  with 
his  shaggy  fell  of  coarse  hair,  tri  faced, 
champing  three  wretches  in  his  foam- 
dropping  mouths,  and  flapping  the  icy 
wind  from  his  great  bat’s  wings,  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  presence  that  pervades  Hell 
and  that  we  have  been  travelling  to  this 
hideous  figure  as  to  a  necessary  and  nat¬ 
ural  goal.  Brutality  and  pitiless  callous¬ 
ness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  “  In¬ 
ferno  :”  its  punishments,  which  are  phys¬ 
ical,  are  brutal  and  filthy,  many  of  them 
not  without  a  certain  grotesqueness  ;  its 
atmosphere  is  thick  and  stifling.  But 
there  is  no  mystery  in  it  ;  no  sense  of  any¬ 
thing  hidden  or  unseen  ;  it  is  all  plain, 
measured,  limited  like  the  monster  that 
rules  it.  And  this  is  not  the  least  horror 
of  it  :  it  is  so  cruel,  yet  so  mean  ;  its  sor¬ 
didness,  its  brutal  power,  are  so  sharply 
evident.  One  has  the  same  feeling,  but 
intensified,  that  a  stranger  unaccustomed 
to  such  sights  experiences  when  passing 
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throup'li  the  filthj  hIuius  of  a  great  city. 
A  feeling  of  hopelcssneM,  of  oppression, 
which  lie  like  lead  upon  the  hcarL  The 
sense  of  limitation  in  Hell  seems  to  strangle 
the  spirit,  to  surround  it  with  an  unutter* 
able  horror  and  dreariness.  Amid  all  the 
variety  of  torture  there  is  a  blank  monot¬ 
ony.  The  ugliness  of  the  Devil  is  through 
it  all  ;  the  deadly  wind  from  his  wings  is 
felt  to  the  outmost  circle.  Though  he 
seems  to  stand  with  a  certain  aspect  of 
quietness  in  his  pit,  we  feel  there  is  an  in¬ 
tense  fierceness  about  him — all  the  more 
intense  for  its  apparent  stillness  ;  a  fierce¬ 
ness  which  we  see  reproduced  in  the  minor 
devils,  but  in  them  lightened  by  a  savage 
trickishness.  The  sight  of  Lucifer, 
though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  attack, 
strikes  more  terror  into  Dante  than  all  the 
aggressive  fury  of  the  lesser  fiends  had 
done. 

How  frozen  and  how  faint  I  then  bacame 

Ask  me  not.  .  .  . 

1  was  not  dead,  nor  living. 

That  this  devil  was  capable  of  intense 
exultation  as  well  as  of  intense  fierceness, 
we  learn  from  averse  in  the  “  Paradise 
“  The  rebel  who  once  fell  from  Heaven,  in 
Hell  rejoices.”  He  is  a  fiend  abominable 
in  mind  as  in  body  ;  his  frame  is  less  hid¬ 
eous,  if  possible,  than  the  spirit  which 
animates  it ;  we  discern  in  him  no  redeem¬ 
ing  quality.  Y et  he  is  the  only  fiend  really 
possible  to  the  age  and  conceivable  by  it, 
as  he  is  the  fiend  most  natural  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  genius  of  Dante. 

It  was  a  cruel  age,  a  limited  age,  an  age 
very  slightly  removed  from  barbarism  ; 
its  conceptions,  when  they  were  not  child¬ 
ish,  were  coarse  and  brutal.  The  popular 
ideas  of  God  were  strictly  anthropomor¬ 
phic  ;  the  notions  of  the  Devil  perfectly 
materialistic.  To  the  people  the  Devil 
was  an  intensely  bad  man  with  certain 
superhuman  powers,  and  various  horrible 
external  attributes,  such  as  horns,  hoofs, 
and  a  'tail — remnants  of  the  old  Satyr 
mingled  with  the  Biblical  dragon.  He, 
and  his  subject  Bends,  were  continually 
endeavoring  to  circumvent  God  and  de¬ 
stroy  man,  and  in  their  efforts  had  often 
recourse  to  very  grotesque  expedients,  and 
occasionally  to  very  stupid  ones.  To  the 
mediaeval  mind  there  was  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  Devil  constantly  appeared  to 
roan,  and  sometimes  carried  him  off  bodily 
to  be  tormented  in  actual  fire  and  with 
material  instruments  of  torture.  Yet, 


dreaded  a  fiend  as  the  Devil  was,  he  could 
be  overcome  with  comparative  ease  ;  a 
relic  was  sufficient  to  daunt  him,  the  sight 
of  the  cross  was  agony  to  him.  He  was, 
naturally,  most  inimical  to  holy  men  and 
intruded  himself  upon  them  with  fool¬ 
hardy  pertinacity,  for  in  his  frequent  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  saints  he  was  always  worst¬ 
ed,  and  sometimes  punished  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner,  as  when  St.  Dunstan  be¬ 
labored  him  with  hammer  and  tongs,  or 
St.  Bernard  turned  him  into  a  coach 
wheel.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  age  was 
very  much  in  earnest  about  him,  as  it  was 
about  most  things.  It  was  a  very  literal 
age,  and  where  it  believed,  believed  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  when  it  acted,  acted  with  no 
lack  of  earnestness.  The  crusades,  in  the 
main,  are  a  proof  of  this  spirit  of  earnest¬ 
ness  :  the  continual  fighting  was  earnest 
enough,  though  it  may  have  been  animal 
earnestness  only  ;  a  great  deal  of  man  was 
asleep,  but  what  part  was  awake  lived  in¬ 
tensely  and  really.  The  age  believed  in 
God  with  a  childlike  faith,  however  little 
effect  that  faith  may  have  had  upon  its 
morality  ;  and  it  believed  in  the  Devil 
with  a  similar  simplicity. 

Dante  lived  at  the  very  turning  point  of 
this  age  ;  change  was  in  the  atmosphere, 
a  great  mind-wave  was  beginning  to  gather 
force.  The  questioning  of  the  old  order 
had  commenced  with  Abelard  ;  the  result 
of  that  questioning  was  now  distinctly  felt, 
and  men  were  arising  here  and  there  who 
were  working  each  in  his  own  way  for  the 
civilization  of  mankind,  though  as  yet 
that  civilization  and  true  awakening  was 
far  away  indeed.  Roger  Bacon,  Aquinas, 
Giotto,  Petrarch  were  contemporaries  with 
Dante.  Yet  this  very  awakening,  this 
spirit  of  change,  lent  for  a  time  a  greater 
vividness  and  intensity  to  the  age.  The 
faint  attempt  at  culture  only  emphasized 
the  turbulence  and  crnelty  ;  the  shadow 
of  doubt  projected  upon  men  only  irritated 
them  into  stronger  expressions  of  belief  ; 
the  Church  insisted  more  loudly  upon  the 
actual  and  immediate  presence  of  God  and 
the  Devil  ;  God  and  the  Devil,  in  fact, 
were  conceived  as  facing  one  another  in 
deadly  strife  ;  the  fiend  qrrew  more  real 
than  ever  ;  all  the  troubles  of  the  age 
were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  became  the 
embodiment  of  all  its  evils.  Such  a  time 
was  almost  certain  to  give  birth  to  a  great 
religious  poem. 

The  Divine  Comedy,  though  it  has  that 
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in  it  which  is  for  all  time,  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  its  age.  Its  hell  is  intensely 
real  and  intensely  cruel.  We  can  see  it 
before  us,  circle  after  circle,  clearly  de¬ 
fined  ;  we  can  almost  tell  its  measure¬ 
ments,  as  we  can  quite  tell  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  its  monarch.  It  is  full  of  agony, 
but  its  agony  is  bodily  pain  from  physical 
torture,  yet  not  without  many  hints  of 
moral  and  mental  suffering.  It  is  the 
Tartarus  of  the  ancients  meditevalized,  and 
further  modified  in  obedience  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  that  was  beginning  to  stniggle  be¬ 
neath  the  crust  of  tradition  and  old  belief. 
So  Lucifer,  though  the  mediieval  fiend, 
has  something  not  mediieval  in  a  certain 
gigantic  force  and  massiveness :  he  is 
greater  than  the  Titans  that  stand  near 
him  ;  far  greater  than  any  of  the  pitch- 
forking  devils  of  Malebolge.  We  fancy 
that  amid  all  his  hideousness  and  still 
fierceness  we  can  detect  a  -  touch,  a  pass¬ 
ing  breath  of  remorse  :  in  the  cold  wind 
that  flows  from  him  a  token  of  his  own 
sorrow  and  dreariness.  Something  of  a 
likeness  to  Dante  we  discern  here  ;  in 
him,  too,  we  see  a  massiveness,  a  solemn 
largeness  beyond  most  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  a  certain  defiance,  yet  through  all  a 
deep  grief  for  what  he  had  lost,  and  a 
longing,  in  him  intense  and  passionate,  for 
his  Florence,  where  once  be  had  reigned 
as  a  chieftain.  About  him,  too,  was  an 
icy  wind — the  bitter  chill  of  hope  deferred, 
till  almost,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned. 
For  himself,  exiled  from  his  native  city  ; 
for  the  city,  tom  by  the  hatred  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  its  children.  The  feud  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  eatine  into  the  heart  of 
Florence  like  an  incurable  cancer  ;  every 
effort  made  to  heal  or  regenerate  it  'in 
vain.  Dante  had  hoped  much  from 
Henry  of  Germany,  but,  bafiled  and 
thwarted  on  every  side,  Henry  had  failed 
miserably  ;  still  more  had  the  hope  of  the 
poet  looked  to  Uguccione,  and  he  bad 
failed  still  more  conspicuously.  So  to 
Dante,  the  fields  of  ice  that  surrounded 
Lucifer,  the  deadly  freezing  wind  that 
proceeded  from  the  fiend  himself,  may 
well  have  been  types  of  the  evil  numbness 
that  fell  upon  all  who  attempted  to  regen¬ 
erate  Florence,  and  indeed  Italy  generally, 
and  of  the  bitter  disappointment  which 
arose  from  repeated  failures.  The  icy 
blast  coming  from  the  fiend  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  expression  of  hopelessness,  as  in  the 
fiend  himself  we  seem  to  see  the  embodi¬ 


ment  of  the  words  over  hell-gate,  “  All 
hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.” 

Between  Dante’s  fiend  and  that  of  Mil- 
ton  we  might  see  more  resemblance  were 
not  the  methods  of  narration  adopted  by 
the  poets  so  essentially  different.  Yet, 
allowing  for  this  difference,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Satan  is  a  great  advance  upon  that 
of  Lucifer.  Satan  is  a  far  grander  and 
more  terrible  fiend.  The  devil,  only  less 
than  archangel  ruined,  retaining  much  of 
his  former  beauty,  and  almost  all  his  former 
power,  though  now  diabolued,  is  a  more 
fearful  as  well  as  a  more  real  being  than 
the  devil  hideous  and  semi-bestial.  Milton 
was  an  admirer  of  Dante,  and  in  some 
points  displays  a  likeness  to  the  earlier 
poets  in  his  descriptions  of  Hell,  but  Satan 
IS  the  fiend  of  his  age,  just  as  Lucifer  was 
of  his.  This  statement  may  appear  open 
to  some  doubt  when  we  remember  the 
superstitions  of  Milton’s  time,  and  the 
devil  of  Milton’s  great  contemporary  John 
Bunyan.  But  Apollyon  is  a  being  faith¬ 
fully  constructed  from  details  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  rather  than  the 
fiend  of  the  general  imagination.  It  is 
tnie  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  still 
clung  to  the  horned  and  hoofed  devil,  but 
this  did  not  represent  the  terious  belief  of 
the  majority.  The  Puritan  mind,  narrow 
in  some  respects,  in  others  held  very  sub¬ 
lime  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
The  heart  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  was 
in  them  ;  they  were  saturated  with  the 
democratic  yet  lofty  spirit  of  the  Bible  ; 
they  waged  an  uncompromising  war,  a 
war  in  which  they  counted  their  own  lives 
as  nothing,  with  what  they  believed  to  be 
evil,  and  they  believed  evil  to  be  a  very 
tremendous  and  all-pervading  power  ;  a 
power  of  unearthly  principalities,  thrones 
and  dominions,  of  which  the  earthly 
thrones  were  but  a  fiunt  and  feeble  image. 
They  were  of  an  heroic  temper,  often  in¬ 
tolerant,  because  seeing  only  a  small  part 
of  the  truth,  but  seeing  that  part  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  as  is  the  custom  of  heroic  tempers 
in  all  time.  They  may  not  always  have 
seen  Satan  visibly  as  Milton  drew  him, 
but  in  their  minds,  though  in  some  cases 
perhaps  confusedly,  he  always  assumed  a 
certain  vast  majesty  and  grandeur.  He 
was  the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  ; 
the  lost  archangel  ;  fallen  indeed,  but  still 
with  the  remnants  of  the  angel  about  him. 
The  Puritan  conception,  lofty  if  it  was 
narrow,  had  got  beyond  the  merely  hide- 
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ons  and  limited  fiend  of  the  age  of  Dante. 
This  conception  Milton  put  into  words,  no 
doubt  broadening  it  by  his  genius  and 
coloring  it  with  his  own  character. 

Milton  was  the  Puritan  poetical  ;  the 
stern  severeness  was  enriched  by  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  narrower  thought  widened. 
Hence  there  appear  to  be  certain  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  him,  which  are  not,  however, 
real  inconsistencies,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  apprehension  of  larger  tniths  throw¬ 
ing  light  upon  the  tniths  popularly  recog¬ 
nised.  He  denounces  the  formulas  and 
onlers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  yet  he 
tiinis  toward  some  of  the  sensuous  aspects 
of  Uoman  Catholicism.  Theoretically  he 
disapproves  of  the  stage,  yet  he  wiites 
plays  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  piaise 
Shakespeare.  He  is  democratic,  and  hon¬ 
estly  so,  yet  in  some  respects  intensely 
aristocratic.  Nor  is  his  aristocratic  temper 
altogether  intellectual  ;  he  displays  a  very 
hearty  contempt  for  the  “  herd,”  and 
does  not  seek  to  hide  his  opinion  that 
many  of  them  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
hew  wood  and  draw  water  ;  he  wishes  to 
keep  away  from  the  “  noises  of  vulgar  and 
irrational  men.”  As  for  his  poetry,  he 
shrinks  with  a  kind  of  pain  from  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  general  public  ;  he  would 
desire  his  poems  to  be  laid  ”  where  the 
jabber  of  common  people  cannot  penetrate, 
and  whence  the  base  throng  of  readers 
keep  aloof  the  common  people”  are 
so  many  daws,  and  the  poet  will  not  wear 
either  his  heart  or  his  intellect  on  his 
sleeve  to  be  pecked  by  them.  He  cares 
little  how  few  his  audience  may  be,  so  that 
it  is  tit. 

Probably  the  rootsjof  Milton’s  aristocratic 
tendency  were  his  scif-sutiiciency  and  self- 
confidence.  He  was  extremely  egotistical : 
he  had  so  little  doubt  of  himself  that  he 
was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  others.  He  had  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  own  genius  ;  he  knew  that  pos¬ 
terity  would  recognize  it,  and  he  was  con¬ 
tented  to  wait  with  assured  endurance.  In 
his  hour  of  direst  misfortune  he  was  not 
wanting  to  himself.  With  darkness  around 
'^in*  and  his  feet  on  the  “  burning  marie,” 
he  stood  self-eontained  and  confident,  bat¬ 
ing  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  Here,  too, 
the  force  of  his  religion  stepped  in.  With 
his  Puritanism  was  mingled  a  lofty  fatal¬ 
ism  :  he  was  predestinated  to  a  certain 
work  ;  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  **  great 
taskmaster”  had  decreed  that  he,  John 
New  Saaias. — Vox..  L.,  No.  4. 


Milton,  was  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
there  was  no  power  that  could  hinder  him 
from  doing  it.  That  which  would  have 
quite  disheartened  other  men  served  to 
arouse  and  intensify  his  resolution. 

As  was  Milton  in  these  respects,  so  was 
his  arch-fiend.  Satan’s  pride  increases  as 
his  difficulties  increase.  After  the  first 
shock  of  his  fall  has  passed,  neither  the 
pain  of  Hell  nor  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is 
able  to  subdue  his  haughty  spirit.  ”  What 
matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same,”  is 
the  expression  of  indomitable  pride,  though 
in  the  words  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  great 
despair  also.  It  may  be  that  the  Almighty 
can  annihiliate  him,  but  he  cannot  tame 
him  ;  and  meanwhile,  self-confident  as  self- 
sufficient,  Satan  will  make  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  torture  him  serve  him  as 
well.  It  is  characteristic  tliat  in  his  eyes 
the  greatest  misery  is  weakness  ;  that 
misery,  at  least,  he  will  never  suffer  ;  he 
will  be  stiong  ;  he  will  rather  struggle, 
however  vainly  and  in  pain,  than  try  to 
win  by  submission  and  hypocrisy  a  place 
in  heaven. 

In  Satan,  as  in  Milton,  wo  see  a  curious 
mingling  of  aristocratic  and  democratic 
sentiment.  Through  his  speeches  there 
runs  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt,  not  alone- 
for  the  submissive  angels,  but  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  those  who  have  fallen  withi 
him  :  these  are  the  common  herd  by  whoia 
he  will  not  be  judged,  and  with  whom  h» 
does  not  care  to  be.  But  he  will  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  them  ;  he  has  seduced  them,  and 
now  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,, 
desert  them.  He  is  indeed  superior  to 
them,  but  it  is  by  sheer  power  and  intel¬ 
lect,  and  all  his  infernal  aristocracy  owe 
their  position  to  their  own  individual 
merit.  He  will  rule,  because  in  him  theie 
is  the  natural  right  to  rule,  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  he  will  fare  no  better  than  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  sharpest  torture  shall  be  his,  and  he 
will  dare  and  subdue  all  things,  not  for 
revenge  solely,  but,  if  possible,  to  help- 
his  followers  and  mitigate  their  suffering. 
No  doubt  he  is  very  wicked  ;  a  rebel  and 
a  roost  ungrateful  one  ;  yet  we  cannot 
withhold  a  certain  amount  of  adniiratioa 
from  Satan.  Dante’s  devil  is  a  hideons- 
and  cruel  fiend  for  whom  we  ha.ve  almost 
nothing  but  horror  or  disgust,  but  Milton’s- 
displays  an  undoubted,  if  distorted  nobil¬ 
ity.  There  is  little  but  a  savage  fierceness- 
in  Lucifer  as  he  grinds  his  victims  between- 
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his  teeth  :  Satan  shows  compnnction  and 
hesitates  in  sight  of  Eden  ;  in  Lucifer  we 
sec  nothing  but  sullen  hatred,  while  Satan 
is  wrought  to  confess  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  The  brutality  of  Lucifer’s  mind 
is  expiessed  in  his  person,  while  the  scar¬ 
red  and  faded  beauty  of  Satan  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  hi*  mind  ;  evil  indeed,  yet  not  al¬ 
together  ignoble.  Again,  Lucifer  is  con¬ 
tent  to  take  and  torture  the  sinners  that 
come  to  him,  whereas  Satan  is  directly 
aggressive,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  force 
of  circumstances,  but  mainly  by  natural 
temper.  Lucifer  appears  not  much  more 
than  an  instrument ;  Satan  is  an  active  and 
voluntary  adversary.  Yet  as  in  Satan,  so 
in  Lucifer,  we  perceive  the  presence  of  a 
terrible  /orce  ;  in  both  there  is  the  attitude 
of  defiance,  active  in  the  one  and  passive 
in  the  other  ;  abont  both  there  is  the  sense 
of  hopeless  despair.  The  Satan  of  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  ”  is  the  Miltonic  Satan,  the  true 
outcome  of  Milton’s  mind  and  of  his  age. 
The  Satan  of  “  Paradise  Regained  ”  is  not 
actually  the  fiend  of  tbe  earlier  poem  ;  he 
is  a  much  less  majestic  being,  though  in 
some  points  more  highly  developed  and 
with  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  devil  of 
a  later  period,  lie  is  less  forceful,  less 
impetuous,  less  confident ;  but  more  cun¬ 
ning — not  perhaps  more  intellectual — more 
malignant  ;  more  cautious.  Once  by  sheer 
energy  and  daring  he  had  endeavored  to 
carry  his  way  ;  now  he  goes  to  work  grad¬ 
ually  and  circumspectly.  The  younger 
Satan  had  believed  God  alone  his  peer,  the 
.older  Satan  hesitates  to  encounter  Chi ist 
(in  Milton’s  conception  not  God),  fearing 

lest  I  who  erst 

Thought  none  eqnal,  now  be  over  matched. 

The  devil  of  Paradise  Regained  ”  is,  in 
fact,  a  step,  though  not  a  very  great  one, 
toward  the  devil  of  Goethe. 

More  than  Satan,  more  than  Lucifer, 
Mephistopheles  is  the  fiend  of  his  age. 
He  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  spirit  of 
the  modem  world,  cynical,  counting  mere 
selfishness  the  basis  of  all  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  ;  a  Nihilist,  but  a  passive  one,  not 
having  belief  enough  in  humanity  to  be  an 
active  one,  contenting  himself  with  scof¬ 
fing  at  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  man, 
too  indifferent  and  too  negative  in  his  na¬ 
ture  to  rail  at  them.  He  finds  “  nothing 
good  on  earth  eternally,”  and  has  no  hope 
of  ever  finding  anything  good.  ”  1  am 
the  Spirit  that  denies,”  he  declares  ;  he 


is  the  genius  of  negation  ;  his  proper  cle¬ 
ment  is  destruction  ;  but  even  the  destruc¬ 
tion  is  passive.  Mephistopheles  simply 
stands  by,  denying  with  a  scoff  law  and 
order  and  ultimate  good,  expecting  the 
world  to  tumble  to  pieces  just  from  its 
own  rottenness.  Notliing  is  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  earnest  thought ;  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  is  nothing  ;  the  world  is  made  up  of 
appearances  which  arc  mere  lies  ;  ail  is 
sham  ;  sham  is  the  one  reality.  He 
hardly  believes  in  himself — he  certainly 
does  not  take  himself  seriously.  As  devil 
he  never  actively  tempts  or  attacks  man, 
he  simply  plays  upon  man’s  foibles  and 
weaknesses,  and  even  that  more  for  his 
own  amusement  than  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  :  he  is  satisfied  to  let  man  drift,  just 
as  he  is  satisfied  to  let  things  happen. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  another  and 
deeper  spirit  in  the  world  than  that  of 
Mephistopheles,  as  Goethe  acknowledges 
by  the  failure  of  the  fiend  with  Faust. 
Of  the  existence  of  this  spirit  Mephis¬ 
topheles  himself  appears  dimly  conscious  ; 
at  times  the  ”  Something  of  this  clumsy 
world”  puxzles  and  irritates  him  ;  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  this  Something  is  set  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  Naught  and,  breaking  forth  in  a 
thousand  germs,  continually  denies  his  de¬ 
nial.  But  this  uneasy  consciousness  is 
momentary  ;  the  fiend  may  be  irritated  or 
puzzled  into  a  passing  fit  of  earnestness, 
yet  he  almost  immediately  reassumes  his 
mocking,  indifferent  attitude. 

His  is  indeed  a  singularly  different  age 
from  that  of  Lucifer  or  Satan  ;  their  pe¬ 
riods  are  characterized  by  belie/,  which, 
though  it  took  various  forms,  some  of  them 
very  repulsive,  was  nevertheless  in  essen¬ 
tials  orthodox.  They  saw  God  and  the 
Devil  under  many  as{»ects,  through  many 
mediums,  but  they  never  doubted  that 
they  did  see,  and  they  never  dreamt  of 
dethroning  authority  ;  they  erected  it  into 
a  fetish  which  they  sometimes  disliked, 
sometimes  modified  or  amended,  but  al¬ 
ways  worshipped.  So  far  the  world  was 
mainly  in  the  child-stage,  though  with 
premonitory  inward  stirrings  and  iipheav- 
inga  now  and  again.  In  the  course  «f  its 
natural  development,  however,  it  at  last 
got  into  hobbledehoyism — from  which 
condition  it  is  to  be  feare<l  it  has  not  yet 
emerged — and,  like  all  hobbledehoys,  was 
disposed  to  make  the  very  most  of  its 
newly  found  liberty,  till  in  some  cases  its 
liberty  could  not  be  easily  distinguished 
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from  license.  The  old  fetish  was  hurled 
violently  down,  and  the  emancipated 
schoolboy  proceeded  with  much  triumph 
to  put  in  its  place  a  new  one,  which  may 
t»e  styled  Free-thought,  never  perceiving 
that  this  same  Free-thought,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it,  had  a  decided  tendency  to  bind 
him  nearly  as  closely  as  the  old  authority. 
So  he  l»egan  to  c|uestion  everything  ;  lie 
made  various  discoveries,  several  of  them 
downright  falsehoods,  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  only  half  or  quarter  truths,  which 
he  unfortunately  mistook  for  whole  truths, 
80  landing  himself  in  a  maxe  which  seemed 
to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor 
very  much  purpose  whatever.  Finding 
that  his  discoveries  did  not  generally  lead 
him  to  any  particular  goal  at  once,  and 
certainlv  did  not  solve  ail  the  problems 
which  he  perceived,  or  thought  he  per¬ 
ceived,  he  fell  into  a  raw,  unsettled,  un¬ 
wholesome  state,  began  to  doubt  about  all 
things,  and  at  length  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  real  meaning,  or  ultimate  proba¬ 
bility  of  good  in  them  ;  and  thus  it  was 
not  so  much  his  fault  as  his  misfortune 
that  he  became  a  scoffing  and  rather  dreary 
cynic,  believing,  so  far  as  he  believed  any¬ 
thing,  that  creation,  including  himself, 
was  a  sad  piece  of  work  and  was  making 
steadily  for  chaos. 

It  was  this  general  tendency  of  the  age 
— for  happily  it  was  by  no  means  univer¬ 
sal  ;  there  were  more  than  seven  thousand 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Dual,  else 
Chaos  would  have  come  indeed  -of  which 
Mephistopheles  was  the  representative. 
He  is  the  evident  offspring  of  his  period, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  bears  a  very 
decided  likeness  to  his  Creator.  Wo  can 
well  understand  how  it  was  that  the  poet’s 
truer  sense  that  the  world  would  at  length 
mature  into  manhood  and  gain  a  larger 
and  nobler  knowledge  of  itself  and  ail 
things,  did  not  prevent  him  feeling  a  cer¬ 
tain  sympathy  with  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Mephistopheles.  Coethe  is,  no 
doubt,  himself  very  much  the  child  of  the 
years  in  which  he  lived,  but  at  no  time 
would  the  Lucifer  of  Dante  or  the  Satan 
of  Milton  have  been  possible  to  him,  any 
more  than  Mephistopheles  would  have 
been  possible  to  either  of  the  earlier 
loets.  Goethe’s  own  character  as  well  as 
lis  environment  neeeatitated  the  fiend  of 
“  Faust.”  Like  Mephistopheles,  the 
poet,  however  much  he  mixed  with  the 
world,  habitually  stood  aside  watching  the 


progress  of  events  with  a  feeling  half  care¬ 
less,  half  cynical.  Too  selfish  to  l>e  en¬ 
thusiastic,  too  cold  to  be  intolerant,  his 
chief  interest  in  men  and  things  was  intel¬ 
lectual  and  his  attitude  toward  them  was 
mainly  negative.  He  studied  them  partly 
for  his  own  self-culture  and  partly  as  a 
man  might  regard  a  curious  drama  from 
without.  His  intellect  overpowered  his 
heart,  and  its  tendency  was  to  be  always 
analytic.  Like  a  dexterous  surgeon,  he 
dissected  those  who  came  under  his  obser¬ 
vation,  using  the  knife  with  wonderful 
skill  and  applying  the  microscope  with 
scientific  precision,  but  the  interest  evoked 
by  the  results  was  the  interest  rather  of 
the  surgeon  than  of  the  warm-blooded  man. 
He  saw  the  defects,  the  weaknesses,  the 
inconsistencies  of  mankind  clearly  enough, 
but  his  belief  in  a  great  reconciling  princi¬ 
ple,  in  an  ”  all- upholding,  all-enfolding” 
rower  was  too  feeble  or  too  obscure  to 
enable  him  to  perceive  vividly  that  all  the 
imperfections  might  have  a  meaning,  and 
that  under  them  all  something  noble  and 
preserving  might  exist.  He  did  no  doubt 
see  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  but  his 
belief  was  not  sufficiently  definite  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  very  constant  or  sustaining  influence 
upon  him  ;  certainly  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  excite  in 
him  any  overwhelming  sympathy  with 
mankind  in  general,  lie  tolerated  their 
passions  with  a  supreme  condescension  ; 
he  smiled  half-pityingly,  balf-mockingly, 
at  their  follies,  and  altogether  ho  hoperl 
very  little  from  them.  In  such  a  nature 
indifference  was  a  very  marked  feature. 
His  patriotism  was,  to  say  the  least,  weak  ; 
the  idea  of  a  united  Germany  aroused  lit¬ 
tle  enthusiasm  in  him  ;  his  interest  in  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  appears  to  have  been 
but  cold.  Nor  had  he  any  intense  hatred 
of  wrong — it  would  hardly  be  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  sometimes  he  could  not 
feel  the  wrongness  of  wrong — thus  he  was 
often  very  tolerant  only  because  it  did  not 
seem  worth  his  while  to  be  angry.  He 
asserts  pretty  plainly  more  than  once  that 
painful  sorrow  for  past  sins  is  foolish  and 
unnecessary,  and  he  acted  on  this  assertion. 
Faust  expresses  no  repentance,  yet  he  is 
admitted  to  heaven.  An  easy  amiability 
characterized  Goethe  ;  he  was  not  quickly 
offended,  he  seldom  entertained  a  grudge, 
and  he  readily  forgave  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  doubtful  if  he  knew,  otherwise 
than  intellectually,  what  true  friendship  or 
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true  love  was.  He  was  capable  of  exciting 
>asBion8  in  others  ;  he  won  the  fervent 
ove  of  several  women,  but  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  he  ever  returned  the  love  of  any 
of  them  in  like  measure  ;  cool  and  self- 
possessed  he  watched  them,  and  occasion¬ 
ally,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  culture,  vivi¬ 
sected  them.  He,  like  Mephistophelcs, 
was  a  sensualist ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  poet  was  a  sensualist  in  beauty,  whereas 
the  fiend  was  one  in  ugliness  ;  the  Phor- 
kids,  unspeakably  hideous,  are  his  ideal, 
while  Goethe’s  love  of  the  beautiful,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  unbelief,  makes  the 
words  “  the  woman-soul  leadeth  ns  upward 
and  on”  the  natural  conclusion  to 
“Faust,”  and  renders  the  failure  of  Meph- 
istopheles,  through  his  intense  cynicism, 
no  less  natural. 

Mephistopheles  is,  in  fact,  blinded  by 
his  own  cunning  and  by  the  low  estimate 
which  he  entertains  of  the  character  of 
man  ;  like  lago,  whom  he  singularly  re¬ 
sembles,  he  takes  no  account  of  any  nobler 
qualities,  and  this  omission  leads  to  his 
ultimate  defeat  On  the  whole  he  is  the 
inevitable  creature  of  the  period  of  “  storm 
and  stress  :”  old  beliefs  were  being  so 
rudely  assailed  that  many  in  sheer  despera¬ 
tion  took  refuge  in  no  belief  at  all  ;  many 
scoffed,  not  l>ecause  they  had  any  pleasure 
in  8c;offing,  but  as  a  relief  to  a  tension  of 
mind,  and  as  an  escape  from  something 
that  closely  approached  hopelessness.  In 
breaking  loose  from  authority  they  broke 
loose  from  all  that  is  good  in  it,  its  guid¬ 
ing  influence  and  its  spirit  of  restraint ; 
and  in  violently  embracing  freedom  of 
thought,  thus  emancipated  from  author¬ 
ity,  they  were  hurried  into  a  license  of 
speculation  which  for  a  time  was  sure  to 
produce  reckless  cynicism  and  all  manner 
of  unbelief.  The  idea  of  any  devil  what¬ 
ever  became  quite  intolerable  and  absurd 
to  them.  So  Mephistopheles,  in  speaking 
to  the  witch,  mockingly  denies  himself. 
‘Culture,  he  declares,  n^ich  licks  the  whole 
world  smooth,  has  varaished  the  Devil  over 


also  ;  the  days  of  the  old  phantom  of  horns 
and  hoofs  and  claws  aie  gone  forever,  and 
as  for  the  name  Satan,  why,  “  it’s  long 
been  written  in  the  book  of  fable.  ”  The 
flends  of  Dante  and  Milton  did  very  well 
for  the  ruder  ages  in  which  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist,  but  now  serve  only  to 
frighten  children  ;  as  for  Mephistopheles, 
he  is  the  easy,  materially  minded  man  of 
the  world,  who  amuses  himself  watching 
people  going  to  their  own  proper  devil  in 
their  own  way. 

Yet  amid  all  the  unlikeness  of  the  throe 
fiends  we  detect  one  uniting  resemblance. 
In  Lucifer,  the  fiend  of  the  age  when 
physical  force  was  chief  ruler,  we  have  the 
embodiment  of  brute  force  ;  in  Satan,  the 
creature  of  a  time  when  mind  was  asserting 
itself  and  when  from  nobler  ideas  of  a 
present  and  ever-living  God  all  spiritual 
conceptions  were  taking  higher  forms,  we 
see  force  and  intellect  fairly  mingled  in  an 
impressive  personality  ;  in  Mephistopheles 
physical  force  is  evaporated  and  intellect  is 
everything  ;  the  very  person  of  the  fiend 
is  merely  a  vehicle  for  his  intellect.  But 
the  three  have  this  in  common,  hopeless¬ 
ness  ;  it  assumes  a  different  form  in  each, 
but  it  is  equally  apparent  in  all  :  in  Luci¬ 
fer,  sullen,  savage  des{)air  ;  in  Satan  a  vain, 
and  known  to  be  vain,  struggle  against  an 
Almighty  power  ;  in  Mephistopheles  the 
utter  pessimism  of  materialism.  This 
unites  them,  this  makes  them  fiends,  for 
hopelessness  is  the  distinct  mark  of  the 
devil-nature.  No  man  is  ever  totally  de¬ 
void  of  hope  ;  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  become  so,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  empty  himself  of  every  atom  of  hope, 
he  would  no  longer  bo  a  man  but  a  devil. 
This  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe  perceived, 
and  their  fiends,  unlike  in  almost  all  else, 
are  alike  in  this,  so  that  round  the  three  is 
the  shadow  of  that  Hell  whose  gate  bears 
the  words. 

All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here. 

—  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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son,  when  I  left  Maulmain,  a  seaport  in  explorations  in  Northern  Siam  and  the 
Buriiuh,  for  the  Shan  city  of  Zimme,  in  Shan  States,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I 
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hoped  would  result  in  proving  that  it  whs 
prscticahle  at  a  reasonable  expense  to  con¬ 
nect  Uunnah  with  Siam  and  China  by  rail¬ 
way. 

After  crossing  the  hills  which  separate 
Maulinain  from  Muang  llaut,  a  town  on 
the  Meh  Ping  in  the  Siamese  Shan  States, 

I  engaged  two  boats,  and  proceeded  up¬ 
stream  for  82  miles  to  Zimm^.  When 
within  4  miles  of  the  walled  city,  I  halted 
for  the  night  at  the  monastery  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  beautiful  pagoda  of  Chedi 
Lceum,  the  largest  seen  by  me  in  the  Shan 
States. 

This  pagoda,  which  is  60  feet  square  at 
the  base  and  120  feet  high,  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Zimme.  It  is  peculiar  in  shape, 
and  resembles  a  rectangular  church  steeple, 
rising  in  five  steps  or  tiers,  cut  off  from 
the  tower  and  placed  on  the  ground.  Each 
side  of  each  tier  has  three  niches,  and  each 
niche,  contains  a  statue  of  Gaudama  Buddha 
larger  than  life.  At  each  corner  of  each 
tier  is  a  pedestal  finished  off  with  a  flame¬ 
like  ornament  at  the  top. 

llainfell  heavily  during  the  night,  wash¬ 
ing  the  face  of  Nature,  burnishing  the 
trees,  clearing  the  air,  and  thus  brighten¬ 
ing  the  whole  Iand8ca|>e.  The  cool  fresh 
morning  air,  that  bathed  our  hands  and 
face  as  we  started  soon  after  daybreak, 
was  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  panorama  we 
passed  through  was  delightful.  Temples 
decorated  with  dark  red  and  gold,  aud  pic¬ 
turesque  monasteries,  were  set  like  gems 
in  the  l>eautiful  fringes  of  foliage  that 
skirted  the  banks.  Women  and  girls, 
gayly  attired  in  a  striped  petticoat,  or  one 
of  a  small  tartan,  and  a  silk  scarf  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  tripped  along  bare¬ 
footed  on  their  way  to  the  market  with 
baskets  of  flowers  and  garden-produce. 
Here  a  group  of  men  and  women  sat  squat¬ 
ting  on  the  sands,  having  a  chat  before 
crossing  the  ford.  There  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  garments  tucked 
up  above  their  knees,  laughed  and  joked 
as  they  waded  the  stream.  Groups  of 
children  playing  in  the  water  dashed  it 
al>out  and  splashed  each  other.  Cattle 
were  lowing  on  the  bankwon  their  way  to 
pasture.  The  sun  was  lighting  up  the  bald 
pates  and  yellow  garments  of  the  monks 
and  acolytes,  who  were  passing  in  proces¬ 
sion,  carrying  their  begging  bowls  through 
the  streets.  Women  and  children  were 


reverently  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
monks,  and  heaping  little  cups  of  rice  and 
saucers  of  flsh  and  condiments  into  their 
bowls  ;  while  the  monks — at  least  the 
young  ones,  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  jovial  crew — peeped  over  their 
fans,  which  were  intended  to  veil  fair  wom¬ 
en  from  their  sight. 

On  we  went  past  numerous  sand-banks, 
which  were  now  covered  with  vegetable 
gardens,  past  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  establishment,  which  was  hidden 
among  the  trees,  until  we  reached  tlhe 
wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  river,  and 
halted  to  inquire  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Mission-house. 

In  the  mean  time  Dr.  M‘Gilvary,  hear¬ 
ing  that  our  boats  had  passed,  had  hurried 
off  a  servant  to  follow  them  and  conduct 
us  to  his  house.  The  house  is  built  in  a 
large  palisaded  garden,  which  is  separated 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  by  a  cart- 
road. 

Entering  the  garden,  where  English 
roses  were  growing  among  the  glorious 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  of  the  trop¬ 
ics,  and  the  air  was  scented  with  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  orange  and  pomelo  trees,  we 
were  met  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M'Gilvary  and 
their  little  son,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  insisted  upon  our  enjoying  their 
hospitality  during  our  stay  in  Zimme. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  us. 
Pleasant  friendly  faces,  lovely  flowers, 
beautiful  fruit-trees,  a  flne,  large,  com¬ 
modious  house,  a  splendid  view  of  Loi  * 
Soo  Tayp,  and  the  best  possible  position  for 
collecting  information — what  mure  could  be 
desired  f  The  house  was  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  two  families  of 
missionaries.  One-half  was  unoccupied, 
as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Martin  and  his  wife  were 
on  their  way  from  Bangkok,  so  no  one 
would  be  cramped  by  our  taking  up  our 
quarters  there  ;  l>esides  which,  Drs.  M'Gil- 
vary  and  Cushing  were  old  friends.  We 
therefore  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 

The  Mission  house  is  built  of  teak  with 
a  shingle  roof,  in  the  ordinary  style  of 
bungalows  in  Burmah.  A  staircase  leads 
up  to  a  broad  veranda,  from  which  the 
front  bedrooms  and  sitting  rooms  are  en¬ 
tered.  At  the  back  are  the  bath-rooms 
and  another  veranda,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  garden  and  kitchen.  The 
orchard  contains  flne  shady  clumps  of  bam- 


*  Loi  is  the  8han  word  for  a  mountain. 
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booA,  cocoanut,  man^o,  tamarind,  pome¬ 
granate,  costard-apple,  pomelo,  guava, 
orange,  citron,  papaw,  and  coffee  trees. 
The  passion-flower  grows  in  great  luxuri¬ 
ance,  and  affords  a  luscious  iFruit,  which 
can  either  be  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  or  like 
a  papaw  or  a  melon. 

After  the  constant  strain  upon  my  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  journey,  I  greatly  enjoyed 
reclining  in  a  long  armed  chair  in  the 
front  verandah  of  the  house,  and  watch¬ 
ing,  while  I  lazily  puffed  at  my  cigar,  the 
ever- changing  expression  of  the  great 
mountain  at  the  bask  of  the  city.  The 
lights  and  shades  swiftly  flitting  across  its 
forest-clad  slopes,  as  the  clouds  coursed  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  sun  ;  the  beautiful  bijou 
views  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  mist 
opened  out  and  closed  in  when  dissolving 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  ;  the  fore¬ 
ground  formed  by  suburbs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  embosomed  in  orchards, 
among  which  the  areca-nut,  palmyra,  and 
cocoanut  palms  reared  their  graceful 
steins  and  beautiful  plumes  ;  the  stream  of 
ever-varying  and  ever-picturesque  life  mov¬ 
ing  along  tbe  road  and  river  ;  the  music 
fonned  of  the  murmur  of  distant  voices  ; 
the  clearer  notes  of  those  that  were  near, 
and  the  clash  and  clatter  that  proceeds 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, — the  whole 
was  like  a  pleasant  dream,  such  a  one  as 
Ole  Luk  Oi,  in  Andersen’s  “  Fairy  Tales,” 
showed  the  good  little  boy  when  he  had 
thrown  dost  in  his  eyes  and  led  him  into 
Dreamland. 

Having  been  shown  our  rooms,  we  had 
the  luggage  carried  up  and  the  necessary 
things  unpacked,  adding  some  of  our  stores 
to  Mrs.  M‘Gilvary’8  cuisine  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  banquet. 

What  a  banquet  that  was  !  Never  in 
my  life,  since  or  before,  have  I  so  enjoyed 
a  repast.  A  nice  white  tablecloth  and 
napkin  once  more  under  one’s  nose,  and 
European  food,  with  American  dainties, 
and  dessert,  where  fresh  strawberries, 
gathered  in  the  Mission- garden,  made  their 
appearance,  and  violets  were  placed  in 
glasses  by  our  side.  I  felt  more  inclined 
to  feast  my  eyes  and  my  sense  of  smell 
than  to  eat — everything  was  so  tempting 
and  so  tasteful.  Then  the  fragrance  of  a 
well-cooked  dinner  ;  and  fresh  vegetables, 
and  plenty  of  them  ;  and  that  pumpkin- 
pie,  the  first  I  had  ever  tasted, — it  was  a 
feast  for  the  gods.  A  gourmet  who  wishes 
to  revel  in  the  highest  pitch  of  epicurean 


enjoyment,  could  not  do  better  than  take 
a  trip  into  the  jungle,  and  after  recouping 
bis  jaded  appetite,  suffering  six  weeks’ 
privation  and  frugal  fare,  taste  tbe  relish 
of  such  a  feast. 

After  dinner  was  over,  we  received  a 
visit  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson,  who 
had  been  with  the  Mission  at  Zimmd  since 
1868,  tbe  year  after  it  had  been  established 
there  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  M'Gilvary.  After 
giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  be 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  me,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  railway  be¬ 
ing  carried  from  Burmah  through  Siam 
and  the  Shan  States.  Railways  were  the 
grandest  civilizers  in  the  world,  and  would 
do  wonders  in  ameliorating  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  people  and  in  spreading 
Christianity  through  the  land.  ”  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  troubling  me,”  he  said  ;  “  I 
shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  aid  in  your 
good  work.”  He  then  asked  me  to  come 
and  talk  matters  over  with  him  at  his  dig¬ 
gings.  He  lived  next  door,  all  by  himself. 
His  wife  was  recruiting  her  health  in 
America,  and  the  two  young  ladies,  who 
resided  in  one-half  of  the  house  and  taught 
in  the  Mission  schools,  were  away  in  the 
district.  We  accordingly  strolled  through 
the  gardens  to  his  house,  where,  after 
talking  over  matters,  he  promised  to  have 
my  gold-leaf  changed  into  silver  ;  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  information  he  could  about 
trade  and  prices  from  the  people  ;  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  manners,  customs,  spirit- 
lore,  and  superstitions  of  the  people  ;  and 
give  me  a  written  memorandum  about 
them.  .  I  was  certainly  most  fortunate  in 
securing  the  aid  of  missionaries  who  had 
been  so  long  in  tbe  country  as  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  M ‘Gil vary,  particularly  when  they 
manifested  such  interest  in  gathering  in¬ 
formation  for  me. 

Tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Zimmb,  or 
Kiang  Mai,  according  to  M‘Leod,  ”  com¬ 
prised  fifty-seven  cities,  mentioned  in  the 
Burmese  l^ks  as  fifty  seven  Kraings  (cor¬ 
ruption  of  Kiang,  a  fortified  or  walled 
city),  many  of  which  at  present  exist,  or 
their  ruins  can  be  traced.  Muang  Nan  and 
Muang  Ph^  (Peh)  were  included  in  the 
number,  and  the  capital  was  both  Kiang 
Mai  and  Kiang  Hai,  a  place  to  the  north¬ 
ward  on  the  Mb  Khok  (Meh  Khoke).  It 
extended  from  the  M6  Khong  (Cambodia 
river)  to  the  M6  Khbng  (the  Salween 
river)  east  and  west.  To  the  northward 
it  was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Kiang 
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Tsen  (llsen)  And  Kiang  Tung,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Me  Kh6k  ;  to  t]be  southward 
to  the  territories  of  Kampeng,  belonging 
to  Siam.”  The  kingdom,  according  to 
the  Siamese  history,  was  known  as  Sawa- 
kamala,  and  its  capital  as  Krung  (Kiang), 
see  Satanahkanahut,  probably  Pali  names, 
and  not  used  colloquially,  but  merely  in 
religious  and  State  documents. 

The  city  of  Zimm^,  which  lies  430 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  river,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  embracing  the 
other,  like  a  letter  L,  on  the  south  and 
east  sides.  The  inner  city  faces  the  car¬ 
dinal  points,  and  is  walled  and  moated  all 
round.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  22  feet 
high,  and  crenellated  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  3^  feet  broad.  The  moat  sur¬ 
rounding  the  walls  is  30  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  deep.  The  outer  city  is  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  partly  walled  and 
partly  palisaded  on  its  exterior  sides. 
Both  cities  are  entered  by  gates  leading  in 
and  out  of  a  fortilied  courtyard. 

The  inner  city  contains  the  palace  of  the 
head  king,  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
nobility  and  wealthy  men,  and  numerous 
religious  buildings.  In  the  outer  city, 
which  is  peopled  chiefly  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  captives,  the  houses  are  packed 
closer  together  than  in  the  inner  one,  the 
gardens  are  smaller,  the  religious  buildings 
are  fewer,  and  the  population  is  more 
dense.  The  roads  in  both  cities  are  laid 
out  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  no  mb- 
bish  is  allowed  to  be  placed  outside  the 
gardens  of  the  houses,  which  are  palisad¬ 
ed  ;  water  is  led  into  the  town  from  a 
stream  flowing  from  Loi  Soo  Tayp  ;  the 
floors  of  the  houses  are  all  raised  6  or  8 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  whole  place 
has  an  air  of  trim  neatness  about  it. 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  extend  for  a 
great  distance,  straggling  along  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  it  is  therefore  diflicult  to 
fix  the  line  where  they  may  be  said  to 
cease.  Dr.  Cheek,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
M‘Gilvary,  had  an  extensive  practice 
among  the  princes  and  people  of  Zimm^, 
and  endeavored  to  arrive  at  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  population.  Taking  a 
length  of  9  miles  and  a  breadth  of  2  miles, 
or  18  square  miles,  as  the  area  covered  by 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  its  population  could  not  be 
leas  than  100,000  souls.  I  do  not  think 
the  double-oity  by  itself  can  contain  more 
than  30,000  or  less  than  20,000  inhabitants. 


Another  estimate  formed  by  Dr.  Cheek 
concerned  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Zimme.  This  was  based  upon  an  incom¬ 
plete  list  of  the  houses  upon  which  a  levy 
was  to  be  made  for  feeding  the  Yaks,  or 
local  deities,  at  the  yearly  sacrifice.  The 
list  included  97,000  houses  at  the  time  Dr. 
Cheek  saw  it ;  and  as  seven  people  on  an 
average  live  in  each  house,  the  population 
of  these  houses  could  not  be  less  than 
600,000  soula  Allowing  for  the  other 
houses  not  then  noted,  and  for  the  houses 
of  Lawa,  Karen,  Muhseu,  and  other  hill 
people  who  are  not  enumerated  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  lists,  the  gross  population  of  the 
Zimme  State— including  Zimme,  Kiang 
Ilai,  Kiang  Hsen,  Muang  Pow,  Muang 
Houngson,  Muang  Fang,  Muang  Ken,  and 
its  other  sub-provinces — must  be  about 
700,000  people. 

The  following  day,  accompanied  by  Drs. 
Cushing  and  M‘Gilvary,  I  made  a  round 
of  visits  to  the  king  and  members  of  the 
Court  at  Zimme.  Leaving  the  house,  we 
followed  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  bridge,  and  crossed  it  to  the  western 
suburbs.  The  centre  span  is  removable, 
so  as  to  allow  the  royal  boats  of  the  chiefs 
to  pass  through,  and  is  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  rest  of  the  flooring,  thus  being 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  carts 
and  carriages.  When  driving  over  the. 
bridge,  our  carriage  bad  to  be  lifted  on  and 
off  this  raised  portion.  No  nails  or  bolts 
were  used  in  the  stru«.ture  ;  consequently 
the  planks  moved  up  and  down  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano  as  we  passed  over  it. 

Following  the  road  through  the  western 
suburb,  I  entered  one  of  the  shops  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  Chinese  umbrellas,  as  mine 
were  the  worse  for  wear,  and  was  served 
by  a  person  dressed  in  ordinary  female 
costume,  who  seemed  to  be  very  masculine 
in  appearance,  and  considerably  above  4 
feet  and  10  inches  in  height — a  height  few 
Zimme  Shan  women  attain  to.  On  telling 
Dr.  M‘Gilvary,  he  informed  me  that  the 
individual  was  an  hermaphro<lite  ;  that 
this  peculiar  form  of  Nature’s  freaks  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  country  ; 
and  that  all  such  people  were  obliged  to 
dress  in  female  costume. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  in  the  early  morning 
to  watch  the  women  and  girls  from  the 
neighboring  villages  streaming  over  the 
bridge  on  their  way  to  the  market,  pass¬ 
ing  Mong  in  single  file,  with  their  baskets 
dangling  from  each  end  of  a  shoulder- 
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bamboo,  or  accurately  poised  on  their 
heads.  The  younger  women  move  like 
youthful  Dianas,  with  a  quick,  firm,  and 
elastic  tread,  and  in  symmetry  of  form  re¬ 
semble  the  ideal  models  of  Grecian  art. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  these  graceful 
maidens  consists  of  flowers  in  their  hair, 
which  shines  like  a  raven’s  wing,  and  is 
combed  back  and  arranged  in  a  neat  and 
beautiful  knot ;  a  petticoat  or  skirt,  fre¬ 
quently  embroidered  near  the  bottom  with 
silk,  worsted,  cotton,  or  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;  and  at  times  a  pretty  silk  or  gauze 
scarf  cast  carelessly  over  their  bosom  and 
one  shoulder.  Of  late  yeais,  moreover, 
the  missionaries  have  persuaded  their  fe¬ 
male  converts  and  the  girls  in  their  schools 
to  wear  a  neat  white  jacket,  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  is  gradually  spreading  through  the  city 
and  into  the  neighboring  villages. 

The  elder  women  wear  a  dark-blue  cot¬ 
ton  scaif,  which  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  white  cotton  spencer,  similar  to  that 
worn  by  married  ladies  in  Bunnab,  and 
liave  an  extra  width  added  to  the  top  of 
their  skirt,  which  can  be  raised  and  tucked 
in  at  the  level  of  the  armpit. 

On  gala  occasions  it  is  the  fashion  to 
twine  gold  chains  round  the  knot  of  their 
hair,  and  likewise  adorn  it  with  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  pin.  The  Shans  are  famous  for 
their  gold  and  silver  chased  work  ;  and 
beautifully  designed  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  jewel¬ 
headed  cylinders  in  their  ear-laps,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

After  passing  through  the  gates  of  the 
outer  city,  we  entered  the  market,  which 
extends  for  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
gates  of  the  inner  city,  and  beyond  them 
for  some  distance  toward  the  palace.  On 
either  side  of  the  main  road,  little  covered 
booths  or  stalls  are  set  up  ;  but  most  of 
the  women  spread  a  mat  on  the  ground  to 
sit  upon,  and  placing  their  baskets  by 
their  side,  expose  their  provisions  upon 
wicker-work  trays  or  freshly  cot  plantain- 
leaves. 

The  variety  of  vegetables  exposed  for 
sale  is  not  very  great,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  sweet- potatoes,  yams,  onions,  mush¬ 
rooms,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
sword  beans,  garlic,  Indian- corn,  young 
ham  boo- shoots,  chillies,  and  seri-lesf  for 
chewing  with  tobacco,  artsca-nut,  and  lime. 

Some  of  the  market  women  bring  ducks 
and  fowls,  others  tobacco,  areca-nuts,  na¬ 
tive  confectionery,  jaggery,  rice,  wax,  and 


flowers  ;  besides  oranges,  citrons,  pome- 
loes,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  plantains,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  melons,  and  any  other  fruit  that 
may  be  in  season. 

In  the  meat  market — which  is  served 
only  by  men — pork,  fish,  and  frogs,  and 
sometimes  venison,  aie  sold  ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  beef  can  be  had.  Cattle  may  not 
be  killed  without  an  order  from  the  Court ; 
and  whoever  kills  a  beast  must  expose  its 
head  and  feet,  to  ensure  that  it  has  not 
been  stolen.  Before  this  rule  was  made, 
cattle-theft  is  said  to  have  been  frequent. 
The  market  generally  lasts  about  three 
hours,  but  some  of  the  unsuccessful  linger 
a  little  longer  in  the  hope  of  selling  their 
wares. 

In  the  shops  adjoining  the  market,  some 
of  which  are  kept  by  Chinamen  and  Bur¬ 
mese,  the  occupiers  are  general  dealers. 
In  them  are  kept  for  sale,  umbrellas  and 
fans,  lacquered  brass,  and  crockery  ware, 
native  embroideries,  Euglish  cotton  piece- 
goods,  broadcloths,  velvets,  velveteens, 
satins,  silks,  muslins,  Chinese  silks  and 
crapes,  silk  jackets  and  trousers,  silk  jackets 
lined  with  fur,  German  aniline  dyes  and 
needles,  Swedish  and  English  matches, 
tinned  salmon,  sardines,  milk,  butter, 
jams,  swords,  knives,  nails,  gongs,  hoes, 
large  shallow  iron  pans,  iron  tripods  for 
setting  over  the  fire,  brimstone,  bluestonc, 
arsenic,  native  and  patent  medicines,  pes¬ 
tles  and  mortars  for  eldeily  toothless  peo¬ 
ple  to  crush  their  betel  nut  in,  vegetable- 
wax  tapers  for  burning  in  the  temples, 
Chinese  perfumery,  and  pictorial  paper 
scrolls  ;  kerosene  oil  and  lamps,  glass 
basins,  decanters  and  mantel-piece  vases, 
and  a  selection  of  earthen  waie  jars,  puts 
and  pans  ;  in  fact,  all  that  a  nat/^  pur¬ 
chaser  has  learned  to  desire. 

Passing  from  the  outer  into  the  inner 
town,  we  continued  along  the  main  road 
until  we  came  to  the  enclosure  wall  of  the 
palace  grounds.  The  gate  of  the  palace 
lies  1140  yards  from  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  town,  and  leads  into  an  extensive 
court  containing  several  buildings.  The 
palace  faces  the  gate,  and  is  a  substantial 
one-storied  building,  slightly  Chinese  in 
aspect,  with  brick  walls,  plastered  over 
with  an  excellent  cement,  and  a  tiled  roof. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  paved  with 
black  tiles,  we  entered  the  audience- hall, 
which  occimied  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  inlaid 
with  various  woods,  several  chandeliers 
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hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  vtalls  were 
papered  like  an  English  drawing-room,  and 
adorned  with  long,  narrow,  gilt-framed 
mirrors.  The  remainder  of  the  furniture 
consisted  of  a  lounge,  an  easy-chair,  a 
dozen  drawing-room  chairs,  upholstered  in 
green  rep,  and  a  small  tea-table.  Through 
the  doors  leading  into  the  private  apart¬ 
ments,  some  elegantly  designed  carved  lat¬ 
tice-work  partitions  were  seen,  which 
served  as  screens  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  were  seated, 
the  king,  dressed  in  a  green  silk  loongyee 
or  skirt,  and  a  white  cotton  jacket  with 
gold  buttons,  entered  the  hall,  and  after 
shaking  hands,  welcomed  us  in  a  quiet  and 
dignified  mtnner.  Tea  was  then  brought 
in,  and  we  seated  ourselves  round  the 
table.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
Dr.  M‘GiUary  told  him  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  the  great  boon  to  his  country 
that  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  con¬ 
nect  it  with  Burmah  and  China  would  be. 
He  was  rather  thick  skulled,  and  had  never 
l)een  remarkable  for  intelligence.  He 
could  not  understand  how  trains  could 
move  faster  than  ponies,  or  how  they 
could  move  at  all  without  being  drawn  by 
some  animal.  Anyhow,  they  could  not 
ascend  the  hills,  for  they  would  slide  down 
unless  they  were  pulled  up. 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  made 
three  railways  in  England,  and  therefore 
he  might  rely  upon  what  I  said.  Kail  wavs 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
over  much  more  difficult  hills  than  those 
lying  between  Zimmd  and  Maulmain  ;  that 
even  along  the  route  I  had  taken,  it  would 
not  be  very  expensive  to  carry  a  railway, 
and  that  it  would  be  still  easier  to  carry 
one  from  Maulmain  to  liaheng.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  trains  being  moved  with¬ 
out  being  drawn  by  animals,  he  could  ask 
any  of  his  people  who  had  been  to  Ran¬ 
goon  ;  all  of  them  would  tell  him  that  lo¬ 
comotives,  although  on  wheels,  dragged 
the  train  along. 

He  seemed  quite  stupefied  by  the  reve¬ 
lation.  It  might  be  so — it  must  be  so,  as 
1  had  seen  it — but  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  could  be.  He  was  very  old  ;  be 
could  not  live  much  longer  ;  he  hoped  we 
would  be  quick  in  settling  about  and  con¬ 
structing  the  line,  as  otherwise  be  would 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 

I  then  asked  him  to  aid  me  in  collecting 
information,  and  in  choosing  the  best  route 


through  his  territories  by  having  me  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  best  guides,  and  by  issuing 
instructions  to  the  governors  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  assist  me  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  This  he  promised  to  do  ;  and 
after  a  little  general  conversation,  we 
shook  hands  with  him,  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  departed. 

We  next  visited  Chow  Oo  boon-la- wa¬ 
ne,  the  only  sister  of  the  queen,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Zimme.  On 
entering  her  grounds  we  noticed  several 
prisoners  in  chains  sawing  timber.  An 
iron  collar  was  riveted  round  their  necks, 
and  from  this  a  string  supported  their  leg- 
irons,  and  enabled  them  to  work  more 
easily. 

There  being  no  Government  allowance 
for  their  food,  the  prisoners  are  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  the  market-women 
and  their  own  relations  for  their  victuals. 
The  term  of  their  imprisonment  depends 
greatly  upon  the  ability  of  their  relations 
or  friends  to  pay  the  tines  which  are  im¬ 
posed  for  all  crimes  but  murder.  The 
prisoners,  when  not  at  work,  are  allowed 
to  roam  about  the  city  in  their  chains,  and 
their  relations  are  held  responsible  if  they 
should  escape. 

Ascending  the  steps  of  the  house  we  en¬ 
tered  a  broad  veranda,  where  several  of 
the  princess’s  women  were  engaged  on 
fancy  needlework,  and  in  weaving.  Some 
were  embroidering  triangular-shaped  velvet 
ends  for  Shan  pillows  ;  others  were  em¬ 
broidering  silken  skirts,  and  showing  great 
skill  and  taste  in  the  designs  and  workman¬ 
ship.  The  audience-hall  was  raised  about 
fifteen  inches  above  the  veranda,  and  at 
its  back  was  a  large  stand  of  arms  contain¬ 
ing  old  Tower  muskets,  marked  with  G. 
R.  ;  swords,  cross-bows,  and  lances, 
many  of  the  last  being  imitations  made 
out  of  wood,  and  painted  red.  The  mns- 
kets  are  sold  in  Bangkok  for  seven  or  eight 
rupees  each,  and  fetch  from  ten  to  twelve 
rupees  in  Zimm4.  It  must  be  about  equal¬ 
ly  dangerous  to  fire  with  such  a  weapon 
as  to  fired  at. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  princess 
and  her  little  daughter  by  Dr.  M‘Gilvary, 
and  admiring  the  embroidery  which  was 
worked  in  colored  silks  and  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  threads,  1  broached  the  subject  of  my 
visit  by  telling  her  about  the  proposed  rail¬ 
way,  and  saying  that  the  missionaries  had 
told  me  that  she  was  the  best  person  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  about  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
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that  I  should  be  deeply  oblip^d  if  she  we  would  her  the  pleasure  of  our  com- 
would  ^ire  me  what  information  she  could  pany  at  dinner  before  we  left  We  then 
upon  the  subject  returned  to  our  house,  as  it  was  about 

In  reply,  she  said  that  she  was  delight-  breakfast-time,  and  Mrs.  M^Gilvary  would 
ed  to  hear  about  the  railway.  She  was  be  expecting  us. 

one  of  the  largest  traders  in  the  country.  After  breakfast  I  went  next  door  to  have 
and  would  do  what  she  could  to  further  another  chat  with  Mr.  Wilson.  lie  told 
the  project.  A  railway,  she  knew,  would  me  that  Chow  Oo-boon  had  great  power 
bring  wealth  to  the  country,  and  carry  the  with  the  members  of  the  Government,  who 
produce  cheaply  away.  Every  one,  nobles  were  ail  connected  with  the  royal  family  ; 
and  people,  would  be  glad  if  a  railway  was  because,  besides  being  the  queen’s  sister, 
made  to  connect  their  country  with  Bur-  she' was  the  spirit-medium  of  the  family, 
mah  and  China.  As  an  instance  of  her  power,  he  stated  that 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  long  when  called  in  to  consult  the  spirits  after 
taken  an  interest  in  the  currents  of  trade  the  late  Chow  Hona,  or  second  king,  was 
that  passed  through  Zimm6  ;  and,  in  her  struck  down  with  sickness,  she  boldly  told 
own  interests,  had  endeavored  to  arrive  at  him  that  the  spirits  were  displeased  at  his 
the  number  of  men  and  animals  employed  oppression  of  the  people,  and  advised  him 
in  the  caravan  trade.  No  accurate  statis-  at  once  to  abolish  certain  vexatious  taxes, 
tics  had  been  made,  but  she  would  gladly  particularly  the  monopoly  of  arrack,  or 
give  me  the  outcome  of  her  inquiries.  rice-spirit. 

Then,  after  a  little  consideration,  she  The  method  practised  when  consulting 
told  me  that  from  700  to  1000  laden  mules  the  beneficent  spirits — who,  like  mortals, 
and  ponies  came  yearly  from  Yunnan,  and  are  fond  of  retaliating  when  provoked — is 
from  7000  to  8000  from  Kiang  Tung,  as  follows  :  When  the  physician’s  skill  has 
Kiang  ilung,  and  other  places  in  the  Brit-  been  found  incapable  of  mastering  a  dis- 
ish  Shan  States  ;  1000  elephants  are  ein-  ease,  a  spirit- medium — a  woman  who 
ployed  in  carrying  goods  to  and  from  claims  to  be  in  communion  with  the  spirits 
Kiang  llsen,  chiefly  for  transhipment  to  — is  called  in.  After  arraying  herself  fan- 
Luang  Prabang  and  elsewhere  ;  5000  tastically,  the  medium  sits  on  a  mat  that 
porters  travel  into  Lower  Burmah,  and  4000  has  been  spread  for  her  in  the  front  veran- 
to  the  neighboring  States,  and  to  the  Brit-  da,  and  is  attended  to  with  respect,  and 
ish  Shan  States  lying  to  the  north  ;  3000  plied  with  arrack  by  the  people  of  the 
laden  oxen  ply  between  Zimme  and  Lakon,  house,  and  generally  accompanied  in  her 
and  from  500  to  600  to  Lower  Burmah.  performance  by  a  band  of  village  musi- 
Tbe  movement  of  unladen  animals  for  sale,  cians  with  modulated  music, 
she  said,  was  as  follows  :  Between  5000  Between  her  tipplingsshe  chants  an  im- 
and  6000  buffaloes  were  brought  yearly  to  provised  doggerel,  which  includes  frequent 
Zimme  from  Luang  Prabang,  and  numer-  incantations,  till  at  length,  in  the  excite- 
out  oxen  from  Lapoon  and  Lakon  ;  and  ment  of  her  potations,  and  worked  on  by 
from  200  to  300  elephants  were  yearly  her  song,  her  body  begins  to  sway  about, 
taken  into  Burmah.  The  porters  travelled  and  she  becomes  frantic,  and  seemingly 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  Chinese  car-  inspired.  The  spirits  are  then  believed  to 
avans  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Ootaradit,  have  taken  possession  of  her  body,  and  all 
a  Siamese  town  at  the  head  of  the  naviga-  her  utterances  from  that  time  are  regarded 
tion  of  the  Meh  Nam.  as  those  of  the  spirits. 

According  to  her,  elephants  were  very  On  showing  signs  of  being  willing  to 
numerous  in  the  country  ;  there  were  fully  answer  questions,  the  relations  or  friends 
8000  both  in  Zimm6  and  Lakon,  even  more  of  the  sick  person  beseech  the  spirits  to 
in  Nan,  and  about  half  that  number  in  tell  them  what  medicines  and  food  should 
Peb.  A  considerable  boat-traffic  existed  be  given  to  the  invalid  to  restore  him  or 
on  the  river,  particularly  in  the  rainy  sea-  her  to  health  ;  what  they  have  been 
son.  One  thousand  bMts  plied  between  offended  at  ;  and  how  their  just  wrath  may 
Zimme  and  Raheng,  many  of  them  pro-  be  appeased.  Her  knowledge  of  the  fam- 
ceeding  to  Bangkok.  ily  a&irs  and  misdemeanors  generally  en- 

When  taking  leave,  the  princess  prom-  ables  her  to  give  shrewd  and  brief  answers 
ised  to  aid  me  in  getting  elephants  for  to  the  latter  questions.  She  states  that 
ooDtinning  my  journey,  and  said  she  hoped  the  Pee — in  this  case  the  ancestral,  or,  per- 
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h*p*,  village  spirits — arc  offended  by  snch 
an  action  or  actions,  and  that  to  propitiate 
them  snch  and  such  offerings  should  be 
made.  In  case  the  spirits  have  not  been 
offended,  her  answers  are  merely  a  pre¬ 
scription,  after  which,  if  only  a  neighbor, 
she  is  dismissed  with  a  fee  of  two  or  three 
rupees,  and,  being  more  or  less  intoxicat¬ 
ed,  is  helped  home. 

In  case  the  spirit-medium’s  prescription 
proves  ineffective,  and  the  person  gets 
worse,  witchcraft  is  sometimes  suspected, 
and  an  exorcist  is  called  in.  The  charge 
of  witchcraft  means  ruin  to  the  person  ac¬ 
cused,  and  to  his  or  her  family.  It  arises 
as  follows  :  The  ghost  or  spirit  of  witch¬ 
craft  is  called  Pee-Kah.  No  one  professes 
to  have  seen  it,  but  it  is  said  to  have  the 
form  of  a  horse,  from  the  sound  of  its 
passage  through  the  forest  resembling  the 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  when  at  full  gal¬ 
lop.  These  spirits  are  said  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  deaths  of  very  poor  people, 
whose  spirits  were  so  disgusted  with  those 
who  refused  them  food  or  shelter,  that 
they  determined  to  return  and  place  them¬ 
selves  at  the  disposal  of  their  descendants, 
to  haunt  their  stingy  and  hard-hearted 
neighbors.  Should  any  one  rave  in  delir¬ 
ium,  a  Pee-Kah  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  by. 

Every  class  of  spirits — even  the  ancestral 
spirits,  and  those  that  guard  the  streets  and 
villages — are  afraid  of  the  Pee-Kah.  At 
its  approach  the  household  spirits  take  in¬ 
stant  flight,  nor  will  they  return  until  it 
has  worked  its  will  and  retired,  or  been 
exorcised.  Yet  the  Pee  Kah,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  itself  an  ancestral  spirit,  and  fol¬ 
lows  as  their  shadow  the  son  and  daughter 
as  it  followed  their  parents  through  their 
lives.  It  is  not  ubiquitous,  but  at  one 
time  may  attend  the  parent,  and  at  an¬ 
other  the  child,  when  both  are  living.  Its 
food  is  the  entrails  of  its  living  victim, 
and  its  feast  continues  until  its  ap[>etite  is 
satisfled,  or  the  feast  is  cut  short  by  the 
incantations  of  the  spirit-doctor,  or  exor¬ 
cist.  Very  often  the  result  is  the  death 
of  its  victim. 

When  the  exorcist,  spirit  doctor,  or 
witch-flnder,  is  called  in  and  asked  whether 
he  considers  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
a  Pee-Kah,  be  puts  on  a  knowing  look, 
and  after  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
person,  generally  declares  it  to  be  so. 
His  task  is  then  to  find  out  whose  Pee  Kah 
is  devouring  the  sick  person. 


After  calling  the  officer  of  the  village 
and  a  few  headmen  as  witnesses,  he  com¬ 
mences  questioning  the  invalid.  He  first 
asks,  “  Whose  spirit  has  bewitched  you  ?” 
The  person  may  be  in  a  stupor,  half  un¬ 
conscious,  half  delirious  from  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  therefore  does  not  re¬ 
ply.  A  pinch,  or  a  stroke  of  a  cane,  may 
restore  consciousness.  If  so,  the  question 
is  repeated  ;  if  not,  another  pinch  or  stroke 
is  administered.  A  cry  of  pain  may  be 
the  result.  That  is  one  step  toward  the 
disclosure  ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
after  the  case  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
witchcraft,  each  reply  to  the  question, 
pinch,  or  stroke,  is  considered  as  being 
uttered  by  the  Pee-Kah  through  the  mouth 
of  the  bewitched  person. 

A  person  pinched  or  caned  into  con¬ 
sciousness  cannot  long  endure  the  torture, 
especially  if  reduced  by  a  long  illness. 
Those  who  have  not  the  wish  nor  the 
heart  to  injure  any  one,  often  refuse  to 
name  the  wizard  or  witch  until  they  have 
been  unmercifully  beaten. 

On  the  sick  person  naming  an  individual 
as  the  owner  of  the  spirit,  other  questions 
are  asked,  such  as,  How  many  buffaloes 
has  he  ?”  “How  many  pigs?’’  “How 
many  chickens  ?’’  “  How  much  money  ?” 
etc.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are 
taken  down  by  a  scribe.  A  time  is  then 
appointed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  the  same  questions  as  to  bis 
possessions  are  put  to  him.  If  his  answers 
agree  witn  those  of  the  sick  person,  he  is 
condemned  and  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  ghost. 

The  case  is  then  laid  before  the  judge 
of  the  court,  the  verdict  is  confirmed,  and 
a  sentence  of  banishment  is  passed  on  the 
person  and  his  or  her  family.  The  con¬ 
demned  person  is  barely  given  time  to  sell 
or  remove  his  property.  His  house  is 
wrecked  or  burnt,  and  the  trees  in  the  gar¬ 
den  cut  down,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
sufficiently  valuable  for  a  purchaser  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  exorcist,  who  for  a  small  fee  will 
render  the  house  safe  for  the  buyer  ;  but 
it  never  fetches  half  its  cost,  and  must  be 
removed  from  the  haunted  ground.  If 
the  condemned  person  lingers  beyond  the 
time  that  has  been  granted  to  him,  his 
house  is  set  on  fire,  and,  if  he  still  delays, 
he  is  whipped  out  of  the  place  with  a  cane. 
If  he  still  refuses  to  go,  or  returns,  he  is 
put  to  death. 

The  late  King  of  Zimme,  on  hearing 
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from  tlie  villageis  of  the  Karen  village  of 
Ban  Uta,  that  their  headman  was  bewitch¬ 
ing  them  and  would  not  leave  the-  village, 
allowed  the  people  to  club  him  to  death. 
About  three  years  before  my  visit  another 
case  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
sionaiies,  where  two  Karens  were  brought 
to  the  city  by  some  of  their  neighbors, 
chained  with  causing  the  death  of  a  young 
man  by  witchcraft.  The  case  was  a  clear 
one  against  the  accused.  The  young  man 
had  been  possessed  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  and  had  refused  to  sell  it  to  the  ac¬ 
cused,  who  wished  to  purchase  it.  Short¬ 
ly  afterward  he  became  ill,  and  died  in 
fourteen  days.  At  his  cremation,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  body  would  not  burn,  and  was 
of  a  shape  similar  to  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  It  was  clear  that  the  wizards  had 
put  the  form  of  the  coveted  musical  instru¬ 
ment  into  his  body  to  kill  him.  The 
Karens  were  beheaded,  notwithstanding 
that  they  protested  their  innocence,  and 
threatened  that  their  spirits  should  return 
and  wreak  vengeance  for  their  unjust  pun¬ 
ishment.  Witches  and  wizards  in  the 
Shan  States  are  free  agents,  and  have  made 
no  compact  with  the  devil.  The  old  Bur- 
man  custom  for  the  trial  of  witches  was 
similar  to  that  practised  in  former  times 
in  England  :  the  thumbs  and  toes  Itcing 
tied  together,  the  suspected  person  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  sinaing  was  a 
proof  of  innocence,  floating  of  guilt 

In  Mr.  Wilson’s  opinion,  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  often  arises  from  envy,  or  from 
^ite  ;  and  sickness  for  the  purposes  of 
revenge  is  sometimes  simulated.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  wants  a  house  or  garden,  and  the  owner 
either  requires  more  than  he  wishes  to  pay, 
or  refuses  to  sell  it.  Covetousness  con¬ 
sumes  his  heart,  and  the  witch  ghost  is 
brought  into  action.  Then  the  covetous 
person,  or  his  child,  or  a  neighbor,  falls 
ill,  or  feigns  illness  ;  the  ailment  baflies 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  witch- 
finder  is  called  in.  Then  all  is  smooth 
sailing,  and  little  is  left  to  chance. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Mission  at  Zim- 
m6,  Christians  were  very  unfavorably  look¬ 
ed  on  by  the  ofiicials.  This  may  partly 
have  arisen  from  what  I  consider  to  have 
been,  under  the  circumstances,  an  injudi¬ 
cious  act  of  a  missionary.  An  old  tem¬ 
ple-ground  was  handed  over  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  as  a  compound  for  their  houses  and 
schools.  The  temple  was  in  mins,  but  a 
sandstone  image  of  Buddha,  five  feet  in 


height,  was  intact,  and  was  much  rever¬ 
enced  by  the  people,  who  placed  offerings 
of  fruit  and  flowers  before  it.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  used  the  mins  of  the  temple  for 
levelling  the  ground,  and  buried  the  image 
under  the  debris.  One  day  during  some 
alterations  it  was  dug  up,  and  the  people 
swarmed  into  the  compound  to  pay  their 
respects  to  it,  although  it  had  lost  its  head. 
The  missionary  then  took  an  axe  and 
knocked  it  to  pieces  before  the  people, 
who  were  naturdly  horrified  and  offended 
at  the,  to  them,  sacrilegious  deed.  The 
people  were  still  more  disgusted  by  seeing 
the  pedestal  upon  which  the  image  had 
been  seated  turned  into  a  garden  seat,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  image  made  into  a 
rockery. 

Another  cause  of  friction  arose  in  1869 
from  two  new  converts  neglecting  to  aid 
in  repairing  the  palisading  round  ihe  outer 
city  when  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  offi¬ 
cials.  The  missionaries  believed  that  the 
affair  arose  merely  from  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Anyhow,  the  two  converts  were 
seized,  and  fastened  with  ropes  passed 
through  the  holes  in  their  ear-laps  to  the 
upper  beams  of  a  house,  and  next  day 
clubbed  to  death.  The  missionaries  com¬ 
plained  to  the  King  of  Siam,  and  a  Siam¬ 
ese  official  was  sent  up  to  inquire  into  the 
case.  The  King  of  Zimmb,  being  bound 
to  Siam  only  so  far  as  tribute  and  his  for¬ 
eign  relations  were  concerned,  answered 
the  commissioner  by  stating  that  it  was  his 
affair  and  not  Siam’s  ;  and  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  kill  as  many  of  his  own  people  as  he 
chose.  It  was  not  till  nine  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  the  present  king’s  reign,  five 
years  after  the  appointment  of  the  Siamese 
commissioner  at  Zimm6,  that  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  issued  by  the  Siamese  government, 
declaring  that  any  of  the  Siamese  Shans 
might  change  their  religion  with  impu¬ 
nity,  was  allowed  to  be  placarded  up  in  the 
Court  of  'Zimme.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  missionaries  had  made  nearly  200  con¬ 
verts,  and  were  much  respected  by  the 
princes  and  the  people. 

Besides  converting  the  people,  and  open¬ 
ing  schools  for  their  education,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to 
conquer  the  belief  of  the  people  in  witch¬ 
craft  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  had 
become  a  custom  with  several  of  the 
princes  of  Zimme  and  the  neighboring 
states,  08  well  as  other  intelligent  people, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  physician  attach- 
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ed  to  the  MiflMion,  in  cases  of  serious  ill¬ 
ness  in  their  families.  Another  blow  has 
been  given  to  superstition  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  sheltering  those  who  lie  under  the 
accusation  of  witchcraft.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  sixteen  accused  families  were 
residing  in  the  Mission  grounds,  some  of 
whom  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
and  most  of  the  children  were  attending 
the  schools. 

The  people  account  for  no  harm  having 
happened  to  the  missionaries  thiough 
their  harboring  witches,  by  saying  that  the 
I'ee  Kah  are  afraid  of  Europeans,  and 
clamber  up  the  tamarind-trees  near  the 
gate  of  the  Mission  when  the  witches  go 
in,  and  wait  until  they  leave  the  yard  to 
enter  them  again. 

One  of  the  trees  outside  the  compound 
was  much  dreaded  by  people  who  had  to 
pass  near  it.  The  cries  of  the  spirits  were 
often  heard  from  its  blanches  at  night. 
At  times  the  spirits  descended  to  the 
ground  and  confronted  passers-by.  One 
of  them  resembled  a  child  about  a  year 
old,  then,  in  a  second,  its  form  would  ex¬ 
pand  and  grow  until  it  was  taller  than  the 
tree,  when  it  would  vanish,  after  forcing 
a  scream  of  horror  from  the  affrighted  be¬ 
holder.  This  ghost  fur  some  reason  as¬ 
sumed  the  appearance  of  a  mis.sionar}’. 

One  day  Mr.  Wilson  saw  a  fire  built 
close  to  the  tree,  and  two  men  squatting 
near  it  On  approaching  them  he  noticed 
that  one  was  holding  two  small  chickens 
over  the  flames,  whose  feathers  were  al¬ 
ready  half  consumed.  The  other  had  a 
bundle  of  bamboo  splints,  which  he  was 
sticking  into  the  ground  to  support  a  plat¬ 
form,  upon  which  the  fowls,  when  roast¬ 
ed,  were  to  be  offered  to  the  spirits.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  embodied  mission¬ 
ary,  who,  much  to  their  dismay,  insisted 
upon  their  taking  their  offerings  out  of  his 
compound. 

W  hen  visiting  Dr.  Peoples,  the  physi¬ 
cian  attached  to  the  Mission,  he  told  me 
of  a  strange  case  of  hysteria,  which  arose 
from  the  l«elief  of  the  Shans  in  evil  spirits. 
There  was  a  man  living  in  the  northern 
quarter  <  f  the  city  who  possessed  a  garden 
of  arcca  palms  and  plantains.  In  the  gar¬ 
den  was  a  well,  the  abode  of  a  Pee-Hong, 
or  headless  spirit  :  all  deceased  murderers, 
adulterers,  and  other  people  who  have  been 
executed  become  Pee  llong.  In  its  way 
to  and  from  this  well  the  Pee- Ilong  passed 
through  a  grove  of  trees,  which  the  owner, 


against  the  wishes  of  his  neighbors,  who 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  demon,  determined 
to  cut  down.  A  short  time  after  the  trees 
bad  been  destroyed  he  became  very  uneasy 
and  unwell  ;  and,  whenever  thinking  or 
talking  on  the  subject,  figures  appeared  on 
his  limbs  and  body,  in  the  form  of  regu¬ 
lar  welts,  shaped  like  leaves  and  trunks 
and  whole  trees,  sometimes  resembling 
plantain-tiees,  at  others  areca  palms.  Hav¬ 
ing  tried  every  form  of  exorcism,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  Peoples  for  help  through  his 
medical  assistant,  but  refused  to  display 
the  spirit  manifestations  before  him,  say¬ 
ing  that  they  would  not  appear  before 
Christians.  The  doctor  prescribed  for  the 
man,  and  went  to  visit  him  the  next  day 
at  his  house,  but  he  had  left  his  family 
and  started  for  a  famous  shrine.  Many 
months  had  passed  since  then,  but  noth¬ 
ing  further  bad  been  beard  of  the  de¬ 
moniac. 

The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  into  the  bodies  of  animals  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  hallucina¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  the  Siamese  books  a  tale 
is  told  of  a  wife  plotting  the  death  of  her 
affectionate  husband  with  her  paramour, 
and,  on  the  success  of  the  plot,  marrying 
the  latter.  Soon  afterward  the  woman 
noticed  a  snake  in  the  house,  which  she 
thought  must  be  her  late  husband,  as  she 
imagined  it  looked  lovingly  upon  her. 
After  killing  the  snake  she  had  a  cow 
which  she  killed  fur  the  same  reason. 
Then  she  had  a  dog,  which  followed  her 
everywhere  with  affectionate  watchfulness, 
and  she,  thinking  her  husband’s  soul  must 
be  in  it,  killed  it.  After  the  dog’s  death 
a  child  was  born,  who,  because  it  looked 
at  her  with  loving  eyes,  she  thought  must 
be  her  husband.  Not  daring  to  cut  short 
its  life,  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  it, 
she  gave  it  out  to  be  nursed.  When  the 
child  grew  up,  it  is  said  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  various  migrations  of  its  soul 
from  the  time  that  it  was  the  husband  of 
its  own  mother,  and  to  have  told  the  story 
to  its  grandmother. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  M'Gilvary  went 
with  me  to  call  on  the  Siamese  com¬ 
missioner,  who  resides  in  a  large,  two- 
storied,  whitewashed  brick  house,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  Wo  were  shown 
into  an  airy  upper  room,  which  serves  as 
an  audience-chamber,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  large  round  table,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  chairs.  On  our  entry,  we  were 
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welcomed  by  Chow  Don,  the  jnnior  Siam* 
eae  aasistant  commissioner,  a  bright,  gen¬ 
tlemanly-looking  young  man,  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  Siamese  commissioner,  an  iron-gray- 
haired,  well-built  man  above  the  average 
height  of  Siamese,  and  very  plausible  and 
courteous  in  behavior,  came  in,  and  after 
shaking  hands,  offered  us  cigars  and  tea. 

Among  the  Siamese  the  dress  of  the  two 
sexes  is  exactly  alike,  but  the  women  are 
shorter  and  more  brazen-faced  tlian  the 
men,  and  wear  a  love-lock  above  each  ear. 
Both  have  their  hair  cot  short  at  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  head,  and  wear  it  either 
swept  back  from  the  forehead,  or  parted 
in  the  middle.  It  is  very  thick,  coarse, 
and  intensely  black. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  panung  or 
waist  cloth,  and  a  jacket.  The  panung  is 
a  plaid-shaped  cloth  about  7  feet  long  and 
feet  broad,  and  made  of  cotton  or  of 
silk.  It  is  passed  round  the  body,  held 
together  tight  in  front,  where  a  twist  in  the 
top  is  made,  aud  tucked  in.  The  two 
trailing  ends  are  then  picked  up.  passed 
under  the  legs,  and  tucked  in  at  the  small 
of  the  back.  The  upper  classes  wear 
stockings,  often  of  gay  colors,  and  elastic- 
sided  boots  or  shoes  ;  and  girdle  them¬ 
selves  with  a  cricketing  belt,  or  with  one 
fastened  by  a  buckle  set  with  precious 
stones. 

The  average  height  of  the  Siamese  men 
is  five  feet  and  three  inches,  or  three  or 
four  inches  less  than  that  of  the  Zimme 
Shans.  The  women  seldom  exceed  four 
feet  and  nine  inches  in  height.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Khas  and  the  Shans,  made  more  repulsive 
by  a  dash  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese. 
They  have  broad,  flat,  lozenge-shaped 
faces  ;  high  cheek-bones  ;  small  bridge¬ 
less  noses  ;  low  foreheads  ;  small,  black, 
pig-eyes  ;  wide  mouths  ;  thick,  non  pro¬ 
truding  lips  ;  a  yellowish-brown  complex¬ 
ion  ;  and,  generally,  a  sullen  expression. 

1  had  been  warned  before  leaving  Bur- 
mah  that  Siamese  officials  are  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  that  I  must  not  rely 
upon  a  single  atom  of  information  I  got 
from  them.  From  personal  intercourse,  I 
found  that  the  gentleman  who  warned  me 
was  strictly  correct  in  his  judgment.  In 
answer  to  your  questions,  they  toll  you 
the  most  plausible  lie  that  trips  to  their 
tongue,  and  if  you  chance  to  test  their  ac¬ 
curacy  by  reverting  to  the  subject  in  the 


same  or  a  future  conversation,  contradict 
themselves  most  flatly.  If  you  trouble 
yourself  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of 
their  statements,  they  are  ashamed — but 
only  of  not  having  played  their  game  bet¬ 
ter. 

After  a  little  preliminary  .conversation, 

I  told  the  commissioner  that  I’rince  Pris- 
dang,  the  Siamese  ainba.ssador  in  Ivondon, 
had  promised  about  seven  months  before 
to  write  to  the  King  of  Siam  about  my 
mission,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  as  follows  :  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
informing  you  that  any  well-digested 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  commercial  position  of 
Siam,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  will  receive  the  attentive  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty  and  my  Government  ; 
and  that  his  Majesty  will  allow  all  facilities 
to  be  given  for  any  purposes  of  explora¬ 
tion,  or  of  gaining  accurate  knowledge,  by 
properly  qualified  persons,  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  proposed  to  be  traversed 
by  the  railway.” 

lie  told  me  that  he  had  received  no  in¬ 
structions  whatever  on  the  subject  from 
the  king,  but  no  doubt  he  would  receive 
them  in  a  few  days  ;  in  the  mean  time,  he 
would  gladly  do  ail  he  could  to  aid  me  in 
my  project. 

I  then  asked  him  to  aid  me  in  gather¬ 
ing  information  about  the  trade  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  and  to  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  various  princes  in  the  district, 
asking  them  to  aid  me  to  the  utmost  in 
their  power.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  the  conversation  became  general. 
When  I  received  the  letter,  it  proved  to 
be  so  milk-and-watery  that  it  was  worse 
than  worthless,  and  Dr.  M‘Gilvary  advised 
me  to  keep  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  not  to 
show  it.  All  his  other  promises  were 
merely  pie-crust — made  to  be  broken. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  go,  Phra 
Udon,  the  senior  assistant-commissioner, 
came  bounding  in  like  a  clown  at  a  circus, 
greeting  us  all  boisterously  with,  ”  How 
do  you  all  do  ?  So  glad  you’ve  come. 
All  well,  I  hope  f”  then  he  hurried  round 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  shook  hands 
in  an  affectionately  jovial  manner.  I  had 
heard  about  this  individual  l>efore  I  came, 
and  was  therefore  more  amused  than  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  manner.  There  was  no  cere¬ 
mony  about  him.  We  were  jolly  compan¬ 
ions  every  one,  and  he  would  be  delighted 
to  be  the  tomfool  of  the  party.  It  is  sur- 
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pricing  how  such  a  mountebank  could  have 
got  oven  into  the  Siamese  service.  From 
subsequent  inquiry  I  learnt  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  who,  with  other  monks, 
had  come  over  to  Siam  many  years  ago  at 
the  invitation  of  tlie  king,  and  who,  man¬ 
aging  to  curry  favor  at  Court,  threw  off 
the  yellow  robe,  and  entered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Conversation  now  passed  into  a  shower 
of  questions  from  Fhra  Udon,  amid  which 
our  answers  could  barely  be  squeezed  edge¬ 
wise  ;  this  moment  Siamese,  the  next  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  every  now  and  then  the  two  com¬ 
bined.  After  a  time  I  grew  weary  of  the 
assumed  joviality,  and  was  glad  to  say 
good-by,  and  retreat  from  the  scene. 

Our  next  call  was  upon  Chow  Boo-re 
Rak,  the  Chow  Hoo-a  Muang  Kyow  or 
head  of  the  Gera  City, — a  man  of  tine 
stature,  with  a  keen  eye  and  intelligent 
mind.  We  did  not  detain  him  long,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  hearing  cases  in  his  house, 
but  went  to  see  the  king’s  eldest  son  by  a 
former  mariiage,  who  holds  the  post  of 
Chow  liacha  Boot  ;  and  afterward  Chow 
Oo  ta-ra-kan,  who,  if  primogeniture  ruled 
the  accession  to  the  throne  in  th^  Shan 
States,  would  have  been  King  of  Zimm6. 
To  prevent  disturbances,  the  King  of  Siam 
kept  Noi  Maha  Frome,  his  father  and  the 
eldest  son  of  a  former  king,  at  Bangkok, 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Having  finished  our  calls  we  strolled 
homeward,  chatting  about  the  various 
people  we  had  seen. 

The  Siamese  judge,  or  commissioner, 
was  appointed  under  the  Anglo  Siamese 
treaty  of  1874,  whereby  we  recognized  the 
control  of  Siam  over  the  Shan  States  of 
Chienginai,  Lakon,  and  Larapoonchi  (Zim- 
m^,  I^kon,  and  l^apoon).  This  treaty  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  policing  of  the  frontier,  the 
extradition  of  dacoits,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Siamese  judgea  at  Zimm6.  The 
judges  were  to  decide  between  British 
subjects  having  passports  and  Siamese  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  a  proviso  was  made  that  in  case 
the  British  subject  did  not  consent  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  his  or  her  case 
should  be  tried  by  the  British  consul  at 
Bangkok,  or  the  British  officer  in  the 
Yoonzaleen  district  of  Lower  Bnrmah. 

Frevious  to  this  treaty  the  Siamese  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Shan  States  was  confined  to 
the  regulation  of  their  foreign  affairs  and 
sanctioning  the  appointments  of  their 
elected  chiefs,  Siam  protecting  the  Shan 


Staten  of  Chiengami,  or  Zimm4  ;  I^mp- 
hang  Lakhon,  or  Lakon  ;  Larapoonchi,  or 
Lapoon  ;  Muang  Nan,  or  Nan  ;  Muang 
Plug,  or  Peh,  or  Prai,  or  Fhray  (these 
four  states  were  comprised  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Zimm^,  and  Lakon  and  Lapoon 
still  look  up  to  Zimm^  as  their  parent  state, 
and  in  a  vague  manner  are  controlled  by 
it)  ;  and  Luang  Frabang,  or  Hlnang  Fra- 
bang.  In  return  for  Siam’s  protection 
against  foreign  invaders,  these  six  states 
agreed  to  send  triennial  tribute  to  Siam, 
in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  boxes,  vases, 
and  jewelled  necklaces,  together  with  curi¬ 
ous  gold  and  silver  trees,  valued  at  from 
£15  to  £35  each. 

Trade  between  British  Burraah  and  Siam 
and  its  Shan  States  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  1855- 
56.  Up  to  that  time  Europeans,  descend¬ 
ants  of  Europeans,  Burmese,  and  Feguans 
from  British  Burmah,  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  Siamese  dominions  for  purposes 
of  trade,  although  our  native  of  India  sub¬ 
jects  were  permitted  to  do  so.  Siam’s 
policy  was  simply  that  of  perfect  seclusion 
from  her  neighbors. 

Next  day  Chow  Oo-boon,  accompanied 
by  her  eldest  son  Chow  Sook  Ka  Same 
and  her  niece,  the  only  child  of  the  queen, 
returned  our  call,  and  were  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  attendants  bearing  silver- 
handled  umbrellas,  and  gold  betel-boxes, 
water- jars,  and  cigarette  platters.  The 
son  looked  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  tho 
niece  about  two  years  younger.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  said  the  children,  when  grown 
op,  would  make  an  excellent  match,  but 
they  were  doubtful  whether  the  queen 
would  consent  to  the  union,  as  the  father 
of  the  boy  was  not  of  royal  blood.  They 
were  both  very  well  behaved,  and  were 
evidently  fond  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M’Gilvary. 
Chow  Go- boon  had  been  the  steady  friend 
of  the  missionaries  at  Zimme  ever  since  the 
Mission  had  been  founded. 

This  princess  was  no  ordinary  person, 
and  her  life  was  a  romance.  Highly  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  a  capital  woman  of  business,  a 
great  trader,  and  the  owner  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  extensive  teak-forests,  and  numer¬ 
ous  elephants,  serfs,  and  slaves,  love  was 
yet  to  her  “  the  summer’s  sun,  nature  gay 
adorning.”  She  was  very  amorously  in¬ 
clined,  and  during  many  years  had  given 
the  queen  great  anxiety  and  trouble  in  con¬ 
trolling  her  headstrong  fancies.  Her  first 
husband  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
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lion  of  8  former  king  of  Zimme,  and  would 
bare  been  on  the  throne  bad  the  rule  of 
succession  been  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  is  married  to 
Chow  Sing  Kam,  the  eldest  son  of  Chow 
liacha  Boot,  and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  the  present  king. 

Since  her  first  widowhood  the  princess 
had  made  several  mesalliancea  with  people 
not  of  the  royal  family,  much  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  queen,  who  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  marriages,  but 
removed  the  objects  of  her  affection  be¬ 
yond  her  leach.  At  length  Chow  Oo-boon 
sought  to  foil  her  sister  by  selecting  a 
wealthy  Burmese  limber-trader,  over 
whom  she  thought  the  queen  dare  not  ex¬ 
ercise  authority,  as  he  was  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  she  was  mistaken.  The  queen 
had  him  apprehended,  and  escorted  to  the 
frontier,  where  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  keep  away  from  Zimm4 
for  the  future.  Not  to  be  balked,  as  soon 
as  this  Burmese  was  over  the  border,  she 
selected  another,  and  began  philandering 
with  him. 

The  queen  was  now  quite  out  of  pa¬ 
tience,  so  one  dark  night,  when  the  Bur- 
man  was  on  bis  way  to  the  princess’s  resi¬ 
dence,  he  was  waylaid  and  clubbed  to 
death.  Greatly  enraged  at  this  assassina¬ 
tion,  Chow  Oo-boon  is  said  to  have  done  her 
utmost  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  trial 
by  the  British  authorities,  who,  however, 
considered  it  politic  to  pass  it  over.  Years 
had  passed  since  then,  the  sisters  were 
reconciled,  and  Chow  Oo-boon  gave  no 
more  cause  for  anxiety,  but  expended  her 
love  and  care  upon  the  education  of  her 
children. 

After  chatting  for  a  little  while,  the 
princess  invited  us  to  dinner  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday,  March  Ist,  and  said  that,  as 
we  should  be  detained  waiting  for  ele- 
bants  for  two,  or  perhaps  three  days,  she 
ad  ananged  for  two  of  hers  to  be  at  our 
house  the  next  morning  to  take  os  to  the 
pagoda  on  Loi  Soo  Tayp  ;  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  excursion  for  us,  and  I  could  get 
a  fine  view  of  the  country  from  the  en¬ 
closure. 

While  we  were  talking,  two  of  her 
ladies-in-waiting  were  crouched  at  her  feet 
ready  to  hand  her  cigarettes  or  her  betel- 
box,  while  otheis  were  seated  on  the  stair¬ 
case  near  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  and  a 
few  were  following  the  children,  who  with 
young  M’Gilvary  were  racing  about  the 


house'  and  enjoying  themselves.  Before 
the  princess  left,  1  brought  out  some 
Maltese  jewellery,  and  said  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  she  would  accept  it  as  a 
present.  She  admired  the  filigree  work, 
and  was  evidently  much  gratified,  and 
asked  me  if  1  had  a  sister  or  a  wife,  as  she 
would  like  to  have  embroidered  shirts 
made  for  them  if  I  thought  they  would 
be  pleased  with  them.  I  said  that  my  sis¬ 
ter  would  be  delighted  to  accept  one,  as 
she  was  very  fond  of  beautiful  things  ;  and 
Shan  embroideries,  particularly  the  speci¬ 
mens  seen  at  her  house,  were  certainly  ex¬ 
quisite  in  their  design  and  workmanship. 

When  our  visitors  had  gone,  Mrs. 
M ’Gil vary  told  me  that  the  queen  as  well 
as  the  princess  frequently  visited  her,  and 
that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cheek,  at  their  re¬ 
quest  had  made  them  full  suits  of  European 
dress,  and  that  they  looked  very  well  in 
them.  I  should  think,  however,  that  their 
handsome  native  costumes  suit  them  much 
better,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  hide  their 
feet  in  shoes  or  boots,  for,  like  their  hands, 
they  are  delicately  formed  —small  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  decidedly  pretty. 

Next  morning  two  male  elephants,  with 
silver  trappings  and  roofed  howdahs,  with 
beautifully  carved  frames,  were  led  up  to 
the  veranda  for  us  to  mount.  Mine  was 
a  very  large  one,  measuring  fully  ten  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  ground, 
but  rather  awkward  in  its  gait,  which 
made  it  unpleasant  to  ride  ;  Dr.  Cushing’s 
was  slightly  smaller,  and  more  agreeable 
for  riding.  Ease  in  gait  is  one  of  the 
great  considerations  when  hiring  or  pur¬ 
chasing  an  elephant  to  ride,  for  there  is 
as  much  difference  in  their  gait  as  there  is 
in  that  of  horses.  One  with  pleasant 
paces  and  a  swift  walk  always  fetches  a 
high  price,  and  shonid  walk  fully  four 
miles  an  hour,  or  double  the  pace  of  an 
ordinary  elephant.  Females  are  very  often 
easier  for  riding  than  the  males,  but  it  is 
considered  derogatory  for  a  noble  to  be 
seen  on  one. 

Having  comfortably  settled  ourselves  in 
our  howdahs,  with  a  tin  of  gingerbread 
nuts,  a  Chinese  cosey -covered  teapot,  and 
an  enamelled  iron  enp  and  saucer  on  each 
of  our  seats,  and  our  lunch  packed  away 
under  them,  we  started,  and  after  crossing 
the  river  above  the  bridge,  followed  the 
road  which  skirts  the  northern  moat  of  the 
city.  In  half  an  hour  we  passed  the  White 
Elephant  Gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
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city  ;  and  after  traversing  rice-tields  for 
about  an  hour,  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  commenced  to  ascend  tlie  spur  by  a 
{>ath  which  runs  between  the  aqueduct  that 
supplies  Zimme  with  water,  and  Iluay  Kao 
the  parent  stream.  The  foot  of  the  hill 
lies  four  miles  from  the  east  end  of  Uie 
bridge. 

To  the  north  of  the  city,  immediately 
bordering  the  road  we  had  traversed,  lay 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kisng 
Yuen,  which  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  the 
Zimmu  Shans  being  known  as  Yuen  Shans 
by  the  Burmese.  I  had  no  time  to  in* 
spect  the  ruins,  but  noticed  several  large 
temples  and  pagodas.  One  of  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Chinese  {tagoda,  is  peculiar 
in  shape,  being  formed  of  live  flattened 
balls  of  brick  masonry,  each  diminishing 
at  the  top  and  placed  one  above  the  other. 
It  has  no  umbrella  or  htee  at  the  top,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  a  Chinese 
general  named  Utau,  when  besieging  the 
city  some  centuries  ago. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  city  the  road 
crosses  the  ramparts  and  moats  of  a  large 
fort,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Bur¬ 
mese  when  they  last  besieged  the  city  in 
1776.  This  fort  is  now  known  as  Muang 
Soon  I)ok,  the  town  of  the  flower-garden. 
To  the  south  of  the  fort,  and  l»etween  the 
city  and  Loi  Soo  Tayp,  are  the  ruins  of 
Muang  La  Maing,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Lawas,  of  which  nothing  but  the  ram¬ 
parts  and  ditches  remain.  It  is  upon  the 
site  of  this  city  that  Kun  Ngu,  the  third 
son  of  Kun  Lung,  the  chief  of  Muang  Mau, 
is  said  to  have  built  his  capital.  Kun 
Lung,  according  to  the  story  of  Muang 
Mau,  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Ney 
Elias,  descended  from  heaven  by  a  golden 
ladder  into  the  Shweli  Valley  near  Bhamo 
in  A.D.  568. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  as  far  as  the  wa¬ 
terfall,  which  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  easy,  and 
from  thence  onward  the  slope  became 
rather  steep.  The  a(^ueduct  takes  its  water 
from  the  Iluay  Kao  just  above  where  the 
stream  plunges  over  a  ledge  forming  the 
crest  of  the  fall,  and  a  shelter  for  many 
small  images  that  have  been  placed  under 
it  by  pious  pilgrims.  A  small  temple, 
containing  a  solitary  image  of  Gaudaina, 
has  been  erected  near  the  head  of  the 
fall. 

Continuing  the  ascent  along  the  bank  of 
the  torrent,  which  rushed  glistening  and 
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foaming  down  its  channel  of  bare  granite 
rock,  at  eleven  o’clock  we  reached  the  rest- 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  whose 
crest  the  Mya  Sapect  chedi,  or  pagoda  of 
the  Emerald  Rice  bowl,  is  erected.  The 
journey  from  the  east  end  of  the  bridge 
had  taken  us  four  and  a  half  hours,  the 
distance  being  a  little  over  eight  miles. 

Weary  with  the  incessant  rolling  and 
jolting  we  had  suffered  from  our  long- 
legged,  cumbersome  beasts,  we  felt  relieved 
from  suffering  as  we  stepped  off  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  head  on  to  the  veiunda  railing  of 
one  of  the  rest-houses,  and  threw  ourselves 
down  on  the  floor  for  a  stretch  while  our 
breakfast  was  being  prepared. 

After  our  meal  we  ascended  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  iMjrdered  by  fine  large  pine  trees, 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  religious 
buildings.  The  avenue  of  pines  was  most 
likely  planted  by  the  Bunnese  when  they 
built,  repaired,  or  added  to,  the  pagoda  in 
1760.  We  found  an  inscription  giving 
this  date  for  the  erection  of  the  pagoda, 
on  a  board  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  Shan  history  of  Zimme  gives 
the  date  of  the  pagoda  as  1700  ;  but  this 
evidently  refers  only  to  further  additions 
or  repairs. 

The  enclosure  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll 
is  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  roofed  shed 
which  faces  inward,  and  has  an  entrance- 
gate  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  The 
pagoda  is  Burmese  in  design,  about  50 
feet  high,  covered  with  copper  plates  heav¬ 
ily  gilded,  and  surrounded  by  a  copper- 
sheathed  iron  railing.  The  pedestals  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  basement  of  the 
pagoda  are  coated  with  a  glass  mosaic  of 
various  colors  ;  and  facing  each  side  of  the 
pagoda  is  a  temple  containing  an  image  of 
Guadama.  The  walls  and  posts  of  the 
temples  are  richly  decorated  with  designs 
in  gold  and  vermilion.  The  platform  of 
the  enclosure  is  1993  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  3001  feet  above  mean  sea-level.  The 
summit  of  Loi  Soo  Tayp  appeared  to  be 
about  3000  feet  higher  than,  the  crest  of 
the  knoll. 

From  the  entrances  facing  the  plain,  on 
a  clear  day  the  view  must  be  magnificent ; 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plain  were  shrouded 
in  haze,  and  we  could  only  see  the  coun¬ 
try  for  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the  town.. 
The  city  and  villages  were  hidden  by  the 
foliage,  and  the  whole  plain,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  looked  one  great  orchard  of  palm 
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and  fruit  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  nar¬ 
row  slip  of  rice  plain.  Nothing  can  be 
more  deceptive  than  travelling  through 
such  a  country  ;  the  great  hedges  of  fruit- 
tees  and  clumps  of  handsome  bamboos 
that  fringe  the  fields  continually  hiding 
the  extent  of  the  cultivation.  In  the 
fringes  surrounding  the  fields,  and  in  the 
beautiful  groves  that  are  scattered  about, 
lie  the  houses  of  the  villagers,  making  it 
simply  impossible,  without  a  census,  to  ar¬ 
rive,  or  even  make  a  near  guess,  at  the 
population. 

Meing  one  of  the  Ka-vat,  or  pagoda 
slaves,  sweeping  up  some  fallen  leaves. 
Dr.  Cushing  asked  him  to  relate  the 
legend  of  the  pagoda,  and  the  origin  of  its 
name.  In  reply  he  told  us  that,  long,  long 
ago,  a  company  of  Pee,  or  spirits,  brought 
five  of  the  bowls  which  are  used  fur  beg¬ 
ging  by  the  monks,  aird  offered  them  at 
the  shrine.  These  were  each  of  different 
colors — red,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  cut  out  of  precious  gems,  and  fitted 
one  within  the  other, — the  green  or  em¬ 
erald  bowl  containing  the  rest.  The  pa¬ 
goda  is  therefore  named  “  The  Pagoda  of 
the  Emerald  Rice-bowl.”  He  further  as 
sured  us  that  the  right  name  for  Loi  Soo 
Tayp  was  Loi  Soo  Tee,  its  name  having 
originated  from  a  white  elephant  that  as¬ 
cended  the  mountain,  bearing  sacred  relics, 
exclaiming,  as  be  reached  the  top,  ”  Soo 
Teo,”  or  “  the  place  ends.” 

The  pagoda  slaves  are  looked  upon  as 
outcasts  by  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
and  are  either  the  descendants  of  pagoda 
slaves,  or  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  pagoda  by  their  master  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  merit  accruing  to  the  deed, 
or  have  been  so  dedicated  as  a  punishment 
for  crimes  they  have  committed.  Not 
even  a  king  dare  free  a  pagoda  slave  ;  for 
if  be  did  so,  be  would  after  this  life  infal¬ 
libly  have  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
most  fearful  bell.  They  are  not  only  pa¬ 
goda  slaves  and  outcasts,  but  their  poster¬ 
ity  must  remain  so  during  the  dispensation 
of  Guadama  Buddha,  embracing  a  period 
of  5000  years  after  his  death,  which  is 
said  to  have  occurred  b.c.  543.  Pagoda 
slaves  may  not  be  employed  in  any  other 
work  than  keeping  the  shrine  in  order,  and 
are  obliged  to  present  tithes  of  all  they 
produce  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  pagoda  and  its  monks.  On  our  return 
the  journey  took  only  three  honrs  and  a 
half,  as  the  elephants  went  quickly  down 


the  hill,  and  were  in  a  burry  to  get  home 
for  their  evening’s  feed. 

In  the  evening  I  besieged  Dr.  M‘Gil- 
vary,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  ac¬ 
company  us  to  Kiang  Hsen.  I  assured 
him  that  the  journey  should  be  no  expense 
to  his  Mission,  either  for  food  or  for  ele¬ 
phants  ;  that  he  would  be  of  very  great 
use  in  collecting  information  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  ii  would  be  delightful,  both 
for  Dr.  Cushing  and  mvself,  to  have  his 
company.  He  said  that  lie  was  really  un¬ 
able  to  go  with  ns  on  that  journey,  as  his 
year’s  supply  of  boots  were  on  their  way 
from  Bangkok,  and  the  ones  be  had  would 
fall  to  pieces  before  he  returned.  I  re¬ 
plied  that  I  bad  two  pairs  of  Walking- 
bast’s  boots,  which  were  quite  new,  and 
should  be  so  plejised  if  be  would  try 
them  on  ;  that  they  were  spare  ones  ;  and 
that  I  should  certainly  not  need  more  than 
one  pair  besides  those  I  had  in  use  ;  that 
his  doing  so  would  be  an  actual  relief  to 
me,  as  I  felt  that  I  was  carrying  about 
useless  baggage.  He  was  very  shy  of  the 
offer  at  first ;  but  I  succeeded  in  talking 
bis  wife  over,  aud  she  managed  to  persuade 
him  not  to  disappoint  us,  and  that  the  trip 
was  exactly  what  his  health  required.  1 
shall  ever  remember  this  good  lady  and 
her  husband  with  pleasure,  admiration,  and 
gratitude.  They  were  utterly  unselfish  in 
all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  and  quite 
untiring  in  heaping  kindness  upon  us. 

The  following  days  I  strolled  about  the 
place,  and  visited  several  of  the  Burmese 
foresters  with  Loogalay,  who  had  been 
having  a  high  time  among  them,  but  found 
they  knew  very  little  about  any  part  of 
the  country  except  in  the  regions  where 
they  worked  their  forests.  They  all  lived 
in  large,  substantial  teak-built  houses,  and 
appeared  to  be  well  off,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  liquors  and  other  refreshments  they 
placed  on  their  table. 

I  learned  from  them  the  Shan  and  Bur¬ 
mese  names  of  many  of  the  trees,  which 
afterward  enabled  me  to  record  them  in 
Burmese  when  only  the  Shan  names  were 

fiven  roe.  Nothing  strikes  a  traveller  in 
ndo  China  more  than  the  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fiora  of  the  country  possessed 
by  the  people.  Not  only  can  an  ordinary 
villager  tell  yon  the  names  of  the  various 
plants  and  trees  that  you  meet,  but  also 
their  uses — whether  'as  dyes,  drugs,  oils, 
or  resins. 

On  expressing  my  surprise  at  there  being 
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80  many  temples  and  monasteries  in  the 
city  and  neighborhood,  they  said  that,  al¬ 
though  many  had  of  late  years  been  re- 

{>air^  by  the  Shans,  nearly  all  of  them  had 
>een  built  by  the  Burmese  when  govern¬ 
ing  the  country  from  a.d.  1564  to  1774. 

Chow  Oo-boon  made  great  preparations 
for  her  dinner,  which  was  served  in  Euro- 
l>ean  style,  on  a  table  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers.  Mrs.  M‘Gilvary  furnished 
the  crockery,  cutlery,  and  table-linen,  and 
our  Madras  servants  superintended  the 
cookery.  Among  tbe  guests  were  the 
daughters  of  the  queen  and  princess  and  the 
Siamese  araistant-commissioners,  Phra 
Udon  and  Chow  Don.  Fingers,  for  the 
nonce,  gave  way  to  knives  and  forks  ;  and 
even  Phra  Udon,  the  Singhalese  buflfoon, 
showed  that  he  could  behave  himself  be¬ 
fore  ladies.  There  was  no  apparent  anx¬ 
iety  on  the  part  of  our  hostess  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  dinner  would  turn  out 
a  success.  All  were  affable,  courteous, 
and  pleasant,  and  appeared  l»ent  upon 
adding  to  the  general  enjoyment. 

The  princess  informed  me  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  for  our  starting  early 


on  Monday,  as,  to  prevent  further  delay, 
she  and  some  of  the  princes  had  agreed 
to  supply  us  with  elephants,  and  a  letter 
had  been  signed  by  the  Court,  calling  upon 
the  governors  of  the  various  provinces  to 
affo^  us  their  aid.  This  passport,  as  is 
usual,  was  scratched  with  a  stile  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  palm-leaf,  which  coils  op 
into  a  ring  and  has  a  stamp  embossed  on 
it  at  each  end.  The  stamp  determines  the 
real  authority  of  the  document,  and  is  ex¬ 
amined  before  reading  it.  When  tiie 
writing  grows  dim,  it  is  easily  made  legi¬ 
ble  by  wetting  the  finger  and  rubbing  it 
over  the  leaf— thus  cleansing  the  smooth 
surface,  and  filling  the  scratches  with  the 
dirt  so  removed. 

We  had  everything  packed  on  Monday 
morning,  bat  were  delayed  until  nearly  one 
o’clock,  when  the  last  elephant  came  in  ; 
and  we  started  through  the  plain  for  the 
camp  which  had  been  selected  for  us  by 
Chow  Nan  Kyow  Wong,  the  eldest  son  of 
“  The  Head  of  the  Gem  City,”  who  was 
appointed  to  conduct  us  as  far  as  Kiang 
Hai.— 
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For  some  reason  that  is  not  very  imme¬ 
diately  apparent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
only  one  among  modern  races  that  has 
been  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  relig¬ 
ions.  In  spite  of  her  great  intellectual 
activity,  her  love  of  change,  and  her  con¬ 
tempt  for  authority,  France  has  during  the 
last  century  given  to  the  world  but  one 
new  faith,  in  the  shape  of  Comtism.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  same  period,  has  produced 
the  philosophic  schools  of  Hegel  and 
Schopenhauer  with  an  effect  upon  the  re¬ 
ligious  thought  of  the  age  that  we  are  only 
now,  perhaps,  beginning  to  appreciate  ; 
but  this  effect  seems  to  have  made  rather 
for  the  negation  of  existing  dogmas  than 
for  the  assertion  of  new  ones.  In  Russia, 
indeed,  we  from  time  to  time  hear  of  the 
preaching  of  new  and  strange  doctrines, 
under  the  influence  of  which  whole  vil¬ 
lages  commit  suicide  and  persons  other¬ 
wise  sane  inflict  upon  themselves  the  most 
horrible  mutilations.  But  these  ideas 
seem  to  be  as  strictly  local  as  the  tribal 


beliefs  of  the  Australians,  and  the  only 
Russian  gospel  which  has  been  promul¬ 
gated  to  the  rest  of  Europe  is  so  far  from 
being  a  religion  as  to  find  its  expression 
in  Atheism  of  the  blankest  and  dreariest 
kind. 

If  we  turn  now  to  England  and  America, 
how  widely  different  does  tbe  case  appear. 
We  have  so  far  outstripped  the  figures  of 
Voltaire’s  celebrated  sneer  tliat  (it  has 
been  estimated)  in  England  alone  there  are 
at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  125 
different  sects,  while  the  great  nation 
across  the  Atlantic  can  boast  of  160. 
Some* day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  made 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  so  restlessly  schis¬ 
matic  in  matters  of  faith. 

In  a  soil  so  prolific  it  may  well  appear 
wonderful  that  the  real  or  pretended  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  generally  known  as 
Spiritualistic  should  not  have  long  since 
borne  fruit,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Church 
and  a  new  doctrine.  In  the  forty  yean 
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that  have  elapsed  since  the  spirit-rappings 
of  the  Fox  family  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  two  continents,  we  have  witnessed  the 
spread  of  Mormonism,  the  rise  of  Shaker- 
ism,  of  Anglo- Israelism,  and  even  of  the 
now  expiring  Jezreelism.  All  these  faiths, 
ridicnlous  as  they  may  appear  to  most  of 
us,  are  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
religions.  They  demand  from  their  pro¬ 
fessors  a  formal  adherence  to  their  doc- 
trines,  they  furnish  a  rule  of  life,  and  they 
each  put  forward  an  authoritative  creed  in 
which  their  principal  dogmas  are  em¬ 
bodied.  Yet  these  faiths  seem  to  have 
hitherto  rested  entirely  upon  the  credulity 
of  their  votaries,  and  have  certainly  never 
enjoyed  the  sanction  that  the  phenomena 
which  the  Spiritualists  declare  are  produced 
every  day  would  seem  to  he  able  to  con¬ 
fer.  And  yet  the  believers  in  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  now  numbering,  as  they  assert,  nearly 
twenty  millions,  are  content  to  practise 
their  rites  without  any  attempt  to  formu¬ 
late  their  belief,  and  without  any  propa¬ 
ganda  to  spread  it.  In  an  indirect  way, 
however.  Spiritualism  is  responsible  for 
the  origin  of  a  religion  which  has  already 
made  some  little  stir  in  the  world  and 
which  seems  likely  to  make  more.  I  al¬ 
lude  to  the  lielief  which  has  sprung  into 
notoriety  within  the  last  decade  under  the 
name  of  Theosophy. 

The  account  of  the  establishment  of  this 
belief  put  forward  by  the  Theosophists 
themselves  is  as  follows  :  A  Colonel  Olcott, 
who  is,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  an  American  ex  ofiicial  of  good  social 
standing  and  unimpeached  integrity,  was 
present  in  August  1874  at  the  village  of 
Chittenden,  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  claims  of  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Eddy  to  mediumship  of  an 
advanced  kind.  The  curious  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  can  read  a  description  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  which  Colonel  Olcott  witnessed  (or 
thinks  that  he  witnessed)  in  his  People 
frwH  the  Other  World.  What  is  more  to 
the  present  purpose  is  that  Colonel  Olcoti 
here  met  Madame  Blavatsky.  Should  the 
new  faith  ever  attain  the  development 
which  its  founders  expect.  Chittenden  will 
no  doubt  become  a  sort  of  Mecca,  and  the 

Meeting  of  Blavatsky  and  Olcott”  will 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  The- 
osophic  Calendar  ;  for  Madame  Blavatsky 
is  the  priestess,  as  Colonel  Olcott  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  prophet,  of  the  new  relig¬ 
ion.  This  lady,  a  Russian  of  noble  birth. 


and  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Erivan,  claims  to  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  to  the  study  of  the  “  oc¬ 
cult”  sciences,  and  to  be  the  accredited 
medium  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  (1  do  not  think  I  am  putting  her 
pretensions  at  all  higher  than  she  would 
put  them  herself)  chosen  by  a  mysterious 
Brotherhood  of  “  Adepts,”  whose  lives 
have  been  prolonged  by  magic  aits  beyond 
the  ordinary  span  of  man.  These 
‘‘  Brothers”  are  supposed  by  all  true  The¬ 
osophists  to  reside  in  some  yet  undisclosed 
part  of  the  Himalayas,  and  no  record  of 
the  proofs  which  Madame  Blavatsky*  was 
able  to  give  Colonel  Olcott  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  her  mission  has  been  made 

fiublic.  We  have  it,  however,  from  the 
atter  that  they  were  completed  by  the 
apfiearance  of  a  “  Brother”  in  Colonel 
Olcott’s  room  at  New  York,  and  that  he 
left,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  presence  there, 
the  puggri  which  he  wore  round  his  head, 
the  relic  being  ”  in  one  corner  marked  in 
thread  ”  with  his  cipher.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  the  possession  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  adept  does  not  free  one 
from  the  smaller  annoyances  of  mundane 
existence;  that  the  institution  of  ”  the 
wa.sh  ”  is  known  even  in  the  llirnulayas  ; 
and  that  the  same  precautions  are  neces¬ 
sary  there  as  here  to  prevent  one  ‘‘  Broth¬ 
er”  from  obtaining  possession  of  another’s 
property. 

The  result  of  these  communications  wa.s 
that  the  Theosophical  Society  was  founded 
the  following  year.  At  tirst  it  seems  to 
have  met  with  but  slight  success,  and  to 
have  aroused  fierce  opposition  among  the 
American  orthodox.  As  generally  happens 
in  such  castrs,  this  in  its  turn  provoked 
reprisals,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the 
preface  to  a  very  discursive  if  not  a  very 
scholarly  book,  published  by  her  in  1877 
under  the  title  of  Isis  Unveiled,  declared 
that,  with  the  intention  of  “  giving  both 
sides  of  the  question  to  the  communities 
among  which  missionaries  are  at  work,” 
the  Society  proposed  to  'scatter  through 
the  East  ”  authenticated  reports  of  the 
ecclesiastical  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
schisms,  and  heresies,  controversies,  and 
litigations,  doctrinal  differences  and  bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  and  revisions  with  which  the 
press  of  Europe  and  America  constantly 
teems  ;”  and  this  was  followed  up  by  the 
still  darker  though  vaguer  threat  that  “  It 
may  in  time  also  have  much  to  say  about 
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the  conduct  of  the  mURionarien  to  those 
who  contribute  to  their  support.”  For¬ 
tunately  Madame  Blavatsky — who,  accord¬ 
ing  even  to  her  admirers,  is  gifted  with  an 
irascibility  which  says  little  for  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  ‘‘  Brothers” — afterward 
saw  fit  to  abandon  her  intention,  and  wo 
have  been  spared  the  dreadful  revelations 
of  missionary  niisconduct  which  she  could 
no  doubt  make  if  she  chose. 

But  the  faith,  like  so  many  others,  re* 
quired  transplanting  before  it  could  attain 
its  full  development  ;  and  in  1879  the  two 
founders  of  the  Society  put  into  execution 
a  plan  that  they  had  long  considered,  and 
set  sail  for  India,  where  its  headquarters 
are  still  established.  In  its  new  home  it 
prospered  exceedingly,  and  whereas,  on 
Iiis  arrival  in  India,  Colonel  Olcott  thought 
it  a  matter  for  exultation  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Society  had  “  increased 
to  thousands,”  it  is  now  stated  that  it 
possesses  165  Branches  or  Lodges,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  yearly  average  addition  to  its 
strength  of  700  new  members.  We  are 
assured  on  the  same  authority  that  many 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  standing 
are  to  be  found  on  its  rolls,  including  such 
well  known  names  as  those  of  Professors 
Crookes  and  Wallace,  M.  Flamraarion, 
and  Mr  Edison. 

This  rapid  expansion  has  not  passed  un¬ 
noticed  by  observers  of  widely-differing 
types  ;  and  while  Sir  Hichard  Temple  sees 
in  Theosophy  one  of  the  causes  that  are, 
according  to  him,  rapidly  undermining  the 
ancient  faiths  of  India,  the  last  (and  by 
no  means  the  least  learned)  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  school  of  Evangelical  Protestants 
gathers  from  its  sudden  popularity  ..that 
the  last  days  are  at  hand,  and  accepting 
implicitly  the  signs  and  wonders  reported 
to  accompany  Madame  Blavatsky,  believes 
that  these  are  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  open  worship  of  Satan.* 

An  even  better  testimony  to  the  wide 
extension  of  the  new  faith  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
made  to  play  a  part  in  current  fiction. 
Mr.  Sinnett  writes  avowedly  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist,  and  the  late  Mr.  Lawrence  Uli- 
phant  was  always  ”  a  little  odd  ”  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  ;  but  we  may  safely  say 
that  ten  years  ago  neither  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  nor  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  would 


*  Earth.' $  EirlUst  Ages.  By  O.  H.  Pember. 
New  York.  1885. 


have  dreamed  of  making  a  Theosophi»t 
the  hero  of  a  novel  ;  nor  would  Mr.  An- 
stey  have  found  the  quaint  humor  with 
which  the  new  religion  is  treated  in  A 
Fallen  Idol  generally  intelligible. 

A  certain  amount  of  obscurity  seems  to 
have  been  intentionally  cast  over  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  this  new  gospel,  but 
we  shall  find  tiiat  when  this  is  penetrated, 
its  principal  doctrines  are  neither  very  nu¬ 
merous  nor  very  complicated.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  reality  or  the  reverse  of  the 
so  called  phenomena  with  which  the  new 
dispensation  was,  according  to  its  votaries, 
ushered  in.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  nt- 
terly  trivial  and  unimportant,  and  whether 
Madame  Blavatsky  did  or  did  not  restore 
by  occult  means  an  old  brooch,  which  had 
been  mislaid,  to  its  owner,  or  succeed  in 
“  materializing”  an  extra  teacup  at  a  pic¬ 
nic,  is  hardly  an  important  matter.  The 
appearances,  either  in  the  ‘‘  astral  body” 
or  otherwise,  of  the  “  Brothers”  might 
be  more  interesting  ;  but  these  have  al¬ 
ready  received  investigation  at  the  bands 
of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  belief  in 
them  will  soon  cease  to  be  required  (even 
if  it  is  now)  of  adherents  to  the  faith. 
The  lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time 
by  Colonel  Olcott,  which  have  now  been 
republished  in  a  volume  entitled  Tht- 
otophy.  Religion  and  Occult  Science,  offer 
a  convenient  proof  of  this.  Thus,  in  a 
lecture  given  at  Bombay  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  India,  he  claims  that  ”  wo 
have  our  unseen,  but  none  the  less  active, 
adepts,  proficients  in  science,  physical  and 
occult,  masters  of  philosophy  and  meta¬ 
physics,  who  benefit  mankind  without 
their  hand  being  even  so  much  as  sus¬ 
pected.”  And  in  another  lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Simla  in  the  following  year.  Col¬ 
onel  Olcott  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
wonders  he  has  seen  produced  ‘‘by  one 
who  had  learned  the  secret  sciences  in  Ind¬ 
ia  and  Egypt.”  But  the  year  after,  his 
tone  on  the  subject  is  materially  altered, 
and  we  find  him,  in  a  lecture  at  Bombay, 
after  defending  the  reality  of  Madame 
Blavatsky’s  phenomena,  saying  that  if  he 
were  in  her  place  he  would  never  again 
produce  them,  and  that,  as  for  the 
“Brothers,”  “I  shall  henceforth  try  to 
abstain  from  even  speaking  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  are  prepared  and  anxious 
for  the  truth.”  Finally,  in  1885,  in  the 
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lotroduction  to  the  book  from  which  I 
have  been  qnotiiig,  he  aaya,  **  An  inordi¬ 
nate  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
psychic  phenomena  produced  by  Madame 
Blavatsky,  which,  however  striking  in 
themselves,  are  noverthelem  but  a  small 

{>art  of  Theosophy  as  a  great  whole.”  We 
earn  also  from  Mr.  Sinnett’s  work,  The 
Occult  World,  that  ”  the  Brothers  are  less 
accurately  qualified,  in  spite  of  their  pow¬ 
ers,  than  persons  of  leaser  occult  develop¬ 
ment  to  carry  on  any  undertaking  which 
involves  direct  relations  with  a  multiplicity 
of  ordinary  people  in  the  commonplace 
world,”  and  he  introduces  one  of  them, 
the  ”  Koot  Hoomi,”  whose  name  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  readers  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society’s  Reports,  as  saying,  ”  1  myself 
cannot  endure  for  any  length  of  time  the 
stifling  magnetism  of  even  roy  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  ”  As  the  Brothers  are  supposed 
to  be  gifted  with  powers  that  could,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  change  the  whole  face 
of  nature,  persons  who,  like  the  learned 
author  of  Earth't  Earliest  Ages,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  above,  believe  in 
their  attributes  while  mistrusting  their 
benevolence,  should  be  profoundly  thank¬ 
ful  for  this  excess  of  sensitiveness.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  seems  neither  unreasonable  nor 
uncharitable  to  assume  that  both  the 
Brothers  and  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  are  said  to  be  the  cause  will,  in  the 
not  very  distant  future,  drop  out  of  The¬ 
osophy,  and  will  remain,  like  the  unknown 
tongues  of  the  Irvingites,  but  a  pious  tradi¬ 
tion  which  the  faithful  may  accept  or  not 
as  they  please. 

There  will  still  be  left  the  cardinal  tenets 
of  the  Theosophic  faith,  to  which,  indeed, 
these  side  beliefs  do  not  seem  at  all  a 
necessary  complement,  and  of  these  I  shall 
endeavor  to  g^ve  a  brief  summary. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  ”  the  Universal 
I’rinciple — formless,  changeless,  devoid  of 
the  attributes  of  personality  and  limita¬ 
tion,”  and  utterly  inscrutable.  From  a 
thought  or  Idea  of  Him  sprang  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  of  which  Idea  it  is  the  sensible 
expression.”  The  creative  idea  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  Universal  Soul  or  ”  Soul 
of  the  World,”  and  manifests  itself  in 
two  forms.  Spirit  and  Matter.  These  two 
forms  are  at  present  antagonistic,  but  in 
the  struggle  Matter  is  constantly  defeated, 
and  will  at  last  be  entirely  dissolved. 
Spirit  will  remain  triumphant,  and  will  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  Universal  Soul  from 


whence  it  sprang.  This  Soul  will  then 
”  reascend  the  cyclic  way,  and  finally 
stand  ...  at  the  foot  of  the  app>er  step 
of  the  spiritual  worlds,  as  at  the  first  hour 
of  its  emanation.  Beyond  that  lies  the 
Great  Deep,  or  Mystery.”  Again,  the 
Universe  is  governed,  not  by  supernatural 
interference,  but  by  Law,  eternal,  immu¬ 
table,  and  ever  active.  This  law  is,  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  between  Spirit  and  Matter, 
a  distinct  dualism.”  The  actual  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Universe  is  intrusted  to  Intel¬ 
ligences  who  are  conditioned  and  finite, 
”  though  compared  to  us  infinitely  high,” 
but  whose  rule  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
law.  They  are  developed  from  the  Soul 
of  the  World,  and  are  elsewhere  spoken 
of  as  ”  the  occult  powers  of  Nature,  ema¬ 
nations  of  the  working  God.”  Man  is  a 
triune  being  composed  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  The  soul  of  man  contains,  beside 
his  mind  or  intellect,  his  astral  or  ethereal 
body,  which  can,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  separated  from  bis  physical 
body,  of  which  it  is  the  exact  counterpart, 
and  is  then  independent  of  the  ordinary 
limitations  of  time  and  space.  Both  these 
bodies  are  material,  and  therefore  de¬ 
structible  ;  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  an 
emanation  or  spark  of  the  Soul  of  the 
World,  with  which  it  will  be  eventually 
united.  It  is  given  to  man,  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  asceticism — abstinence  from  animal 
food,  from  alcohol,  and  from  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  law  of  perfect  chastity 
— so  to  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of 
matter  during  his  life  upon  earth  that  his 
spiritual  faculties  become  developed,  and 
he  acquires  a  part  of  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Soul  of  the  World.  He  can  then 
”  control  the  sensations  and  alter  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  physical  and  astral  bodies 
of  other  persons  ...  be  can  know  all 
that  has  been  known  or  can  be  known, 
and  can  govern  and  employ  the  guiding 
intelligences  or  powers  of  Nature.  ”  Those 
who  thus  arrive  at  ‘‘  Divine  Wisdom”  are 
the  true  adepts.  There  are  also  some  mis¬ 
guided  beings  who,  by  compact  with  the 
lower  intelligences,  obtain  some  bat  not 
all  of  these  powers,  which  they  are  then, 
apparently,  compelled  to  use  for  evil 
These  are  spoken  of  with  reprobation  and 
horror  as  the  “  followers  of  the  Left-Hand 
Path.”  True  adeptship  is,  of  course,  at¬ 
tained  by  few,  and  those  who  do  not  seek 
it  can  only  arrive  at  absorption  into  the 
Soul  of  the  World  by  successive  incarna- 
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tions,  the  discomfort  that  they  experience 
thereby  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
evil  that  they  commit  in  the  flesh. 

These  are  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Theosophists,  which  1  have  taken,  when 
possible,  in  the  authors’  own  words,  from 
the  works  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  also  from  a  few  tracts  or 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Theosophical  So¬ 
ciety.  There  are  also  two  minor  articles 
which  are  not  formally  put  forward  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  faith,  but  which  seem  to 
meet  with  universal  acceptance  among 
them.  One  of  these  is,  that  any  member 
is  at  liberty  to  profess  what  outward  re¬ 
ligion  he  pleases — and  I  say  profeu,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrines  just 
indicated  are  in  almost  every  single  partic¬ 
ular  utterly  subversive  of  the  beliefs  of 
an  orthodox  Catholic,  or  of  a  Sunni  Ma- 
bommedan,  to  say  nothing  of  other  relig¬ 
ions — the  other,  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  seem  to  derive,  or  hope  to  derive, 
some  comfort  from  the  study  of  books  on 
divination  and  magic.  Not  only  are  the 
works  of  mediteval  and  other  authors  on 
these  subjects  repeatedly  quoted  with  re¬ 
spect  and  approval  in  the  lectures  of  the 
Society,  but  the  parent  body  is  itself  pub¬ 
lishing  translations  of  Hindu  magical 
books,  while  the  publisher  who  acts  as 
their  principal  agent  in  England  has  for 
some  time  past  been  issuing  reprints  of 
such  books  as  the  (  so-called)  Writijigt 
of  Hermet,  and  the  Attrologg  of  Chiido 
Bonatu*,  together  with  very  readable  di¬ 
gests  of  the  rambling  of  Paracelsus  and 
Eliphas  Levi,  and  such  small  beer  as  mod¬ 
ern  handbooks  on  Physiognomy  and  Chi¬ 
romancy. 

The  account  given  by  the  Theosophists 
of  the  origin  of  their  whole  system  of 
teaching  is,  that  it  has  been  preserved 
from  the  earliest  times  by  the  adept 
Brotherhood  or  their  predecessors,  and 
that  glimpses  of  the  truth  have  from  time 
to  time  l^n  afforded  to  the  less- favored 
portions  of  the  human  race  by  means  of 
secret  initiations.  In  this  way,  they  as¬ 
sert,  the  belief  in  occult  science  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  the 
Rosicrucians,  and  even  by  those  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rises  of  history,  the  ”  original”  Free¬ 
masons.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  stated, 
rather  inconsistently,  that  traces  of  it  un¬ 
derlie  all  known  religions,  of  which  The¬ 
osophy  is,  in  fact,  the  common  founda¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  a 


very  tenable  position,  and  its  defenders 
have  hitherto  contented  themselves  (per¬ 
haps  wisely)  in  as.serting  it  ex  cath^ri, 
and  without  adducing  either  facts  or  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  support. 

1  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the 
system  of  the  modem  Theosophists  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  source  which,  although  of  re¬ 
spectable  antiquity,  is  neither  so  old  nor 
so  recondite  as  they  would  have  us  believe. 
But  to  do  this  it  will  he  necessary  to  go 
back  eight  centuries. 

The  faith  which  the  disciples  received 
from  their  Master  was  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  for  long  in  its  original  purity.  With¬ 
in  seven  years,  according  to  a  tradition 
which  dates  back  to  the  second  century, 
after  the  Ascension,  a  heresy  appeared  in 
the  Church  which  under  varying  forms 
maintained  its  ground  for  six  hundred 
years,  and  ot  which  the  traces  have  never 
perhaps  been  thoroughly  eradicated.  So 
long  as  the  Christian  faith  w^  confined  to 
the  poor,  the  sad,  and  the  oppressed,  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus  were  sufficient 
for  its  votaries.  The  widow  mourning 
for  her  dead,  the  peasant  worn  down  by 
labor,  the  barbarian  slave  tom  from  bis 
home  and  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  an 
alien  master,  all  these  received  the  ”  good 
news”  of  a  loving  Saviour,  who  would 
lead  them  to  a  life  in  the  skies  as  happy 
as  theirs  on  earth  was  miserable,  with  a 
gratitude  entirely  untainted  by  metaphys¬ 
ical  doubts.  But  when  the  new  faith, 
forcing  its  way  upward  through  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  obtained  a  hearing  among 
a  class  to  whom  material  hardships  were 
unknown,  but  who,  ever  eager  fur  some 
”  new  thing”  to  assuage  the  intellectual 
cravings  which  the  philosophies  of  the 
ancient  world  had  failed  to  satisfy,  it 
found  itself  confronted  with  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  state  of  thought  and  with  much  greater 
requirements.  ”  Whence  is  evil,  and 
wherefore  f”  ”  And  whence  man,  and 
how  ?”  ‘‘  And  whence  God  ?”  were  the 

questions  that  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
were,  according  to  TertuHian,  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  months  of  the  learned,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  existence,  and 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  had  long 
formed  the  subjects  of  speculation  to  all 
schools  of  thought  from  the  Pythagorean 
to  the  Platonic.  On  these  problems  the 
Primitive  Church  was  for  some  time  silent, 
and  the  result  was  that  attempt  to  combine 
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'  the  abstruse  theories  of  the  old  religions 
with  the  young  energies  of  the  new  which 
is  generally  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  Gnosticism.  For  some  time  this 
attempt  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
success.  One  Gnostic  leader  after  another 

[)romnlgated  systems  bearing  a  greater  or 
ess  resemblance  to  Christianity,  until  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century  the  churches 
of  the  Marcionite  sect  alone  rivallea  in 
number  those  of  the  Orthodtx,  and  the 
Gnostics  comprised,  in  the  words  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  “  the  most  polite,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Christian 
name.  ”  Then  the  Catholic  Church  roused 
itself  in  defence  of  the  faith,  and  first  by 
controversy,  and  then,  as  it  became  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  the  secular  arm,  by  persecution 
of  the  fiercest  and  cruellest  kind,  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  heresy  that  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  stifle  altogether  the  growth 
of  the  new  religion.  But  the  heresy, 
though  crushed,  was  not  dead,  and  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Manichees  and  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  Paulicians,  the  Alhigenses, 
and  the  Cathari,  all  the  leading  dogmas  of 
the  Gnostic  faith  reappeared.  Some  have 
thought,  too,  that  they  can  detect  traces 
of  Gnosticism  in  the  very  little  that  we 
know  of  the  heresies  of  the  Lollards,  the 
Beghards,  and  the  Stedinger,  and,  in 
short,  of  all  the  sects  which  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  waged 
a  spasmodic  and  hopeless  warfare  against 
Rome. 

But  the  Reformation,  and  its  Catholic 
sequel,  by  turning,  as  Mr.  Lea  points  out 
in  his  recently  published  HUtory  of  the 
Inqumtiom,  the  attention  of  restless  and 
inquiring  intellects  to  the  disenssion  of 
points  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
faith,  gave  a  sharp  check  to  philosophical 
speculation  about  the  origin  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe.  And,  although 
Gnosticism,  under  the  name  of  Antinomi- 
anism,  seems  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  wilder  doctrines  of  the  sectaries 
who  fought  in  the  English  and  German 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet 
as  an  organized  faith  it  speedily  vanished 
from  Europe,  until  it  was  drawn  upon  to 
supply  whatever  there  is  of  coherence  or 
consistency  in  the  teachings  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  Theosophy. 

For  I  think  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  are  compared  with 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  Gnostic 
tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  the  later  system  is  not  only  the 
same  in  all  points  as  the  elder,  but  that 
the  coincidence  is  too  close  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  accident.  **  The  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine,”  sajs  Mr.  King  in  his  classical  work, 
The  Onoetics  and  Their  Remains,  “  held 
in  common  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Gnosis 
was,  that  the  whole  creation  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  I>eity,  but  of  the 
Deininrgus,  a  simple  emanation  and  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  removed  from  the  highest  fa¬ 
ther.”  Now,  not  only  does  Madame 
Blavatsky,  in  her  Isis  Unveiled,  dBfine 
“  Demiurgus”  as  the  “  Supernal  power 
which  built  the  universe,”  but  she  declares 
'a  little  later  that  ”  we  find  the  spirit  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism”  (a  name  frequently 
applied  by  her  to  the  Theosophical  system) 
‘‘  in  the  doctrine  of  Blato  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  that  the  anima  mundi,  or  World  Soul, 
was  not  the  Deity  hut  an  emanation.” 
As  the  anima  mui^i  of  the  Platonists  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Demiurgus,  we  have 
here  the  ‘‘  fundamental  doctrine”  of  Mr. 
King  stated  almost  in  his  own  words.  An¬ 
other  tenet  which  lay  at  the  base  of  all 
Gnostic  teaching  was  the  corruption,  or 
rather  the  malignity,  of  matter.  ‘‘Ye 
fought  with  this  world,  and  all  the  matter 
that  is  therein,”  says  the  Christ  of  the 
Pistis  Sophia  (the  only  Gnostic  gospel 
which  has  yet  been  discovered)  to  hi.s  puri- 
fied  disciples,  ‘‘  and  ye  did  not  slacken 
your  hands  in  fighting  against  it  until  yo 
had  found  out  the  mysteries  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Light.”  Dean  Manselalso,  in  his 
work  on  The  Gnostic  Heresies,  speaks  of 
‘‘  the  malignity  of  matter  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Supreme  God  to  have 
direct  relation  with  the  material  world,” 
as  being  the  principal  doctrine  that  the 
Gnostic  leader  Satuminus  borrowed  from 
the  earlier  heresiarchs.  If  we  look  now 
at  The  Perfect  Way,  a  book  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford  and  Mr.  Eldward 
Maitland,  which  Colonel  Olcott  thinks  will 
be  *‘  reckoned  among  the  great  books  of 
the  century,”  we  find  in  a  passage  said  to 
have  l»een  written  ‘‘  under  inspiration  ;” 
‘‘  And  God  called  him  Satan  the  Adver¬ 
sary,  because  Matter  opposeth  Spirit. 
.  .  .  For  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  the 
house  of  Matter.”  And  the  final  end  of 
creation  by  the  dissolution  of  matter,  the 
absorption  of  all  spirit  into  the  Soul  of  the 
World,  and  the  reascent  of  the  latter  to 
the  Deity  is  to  be  found  in  Matter’s  His- 
toire  du  Gnosticisme  in  these  words  :  ‘‘  DSs 
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qne  tout  est  ^pur6,  le  monde,  tbe&tre  de 
ses  {i.e.,  man’s)  combats,  cesse  d’etre,  et 
le  mal  n’existe  plus  nnlle  part  .  .  .  et  le 
but  de  la  creation  sera  accompli  quand 
tout  ce  qui  {$tait  4man^  de  Dieu  sera  rentr^ 
dans  son  sein.”  The  belief  in  the  gov. 
ernment  of  the  world  by  angels,  or,  as  the 
Theosophists  prefer  to  call  them,  Intelli¬ 
gences,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
control  over  them,  also  formed  part  of 
every  Gnostic  system,  and,  indeed,  the 
spells  which  were  engraven  on  gems  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  last.named  pur¬ 
pose,  form  almost  the  only  material  record 
of  these  once  powerful  sects  that  has  es¬ 
caped  the  searching  eye  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  tedious  to  go  at  much  length  into 
the  abstruse  question  of  the  triune  nature 
of  man  as  explained  by  Madame  Blavat. 
sky,  and  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself 
by  quoting  in  this  connection  Mr.  King’s 
plaintive  remark  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  two  years  ago,  that  “  there  seems 
reason  for  suspecting  that  the  Sibyl  of 
Esoteric  Buddhism  drew  the  first  notions 
of  her  new  religion  from  the  analysis  of  the 
Inner  Man  as  set  forth  in  my  first  edition.” 
Any  impartial  person  who  will  compare 
Mr.  King’s  scholarly  and  exhaustive  book 
with  the  olla  podrida  of  Jtis  UnvtUed, 
will  sec,  I  think,  that  there  is  very  good 
reason  for  his  suspicion  indeed. 

In  like  manner,  the  theory  of  purifica- 
tion  by  reincarnations,  which  Colonel  01- 
cott  defends  in  his  lectures,  and  which  Mr. 
Sinnett  has  elaborated  in  The  Occult 
World  and  Eeoteric  Buddhism,  can  be 
found  very  tersely  given  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Pistis  Sophia,  where,  after 
describing  the  passage  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  through  the  several  spiritual  worlds, 
it  is  brought  before  ‘‘  the  Judge,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  of  Light.  And  she  trieth  that  soul  ; 
and  in  case  she  shall  find  that  soul  to  be 
sinful  .  .  .  she  delivereth  it  to  one  of  her 
Receivers,  who  will  see  that  it  be  placed 
in  a  body  befitting  the  sins  that  it  hath 
committed.  And  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
she  shall  not  let  the  soul  be  released  from 
the  changes  of  its  bodies  until  it  shall  have 
accomplished  its  uttermost  cycle  in  the 
sh^es  whereof  it  may  l»e  deserving.” 

The  practices  also  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  seem  to  have  been  drawn  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
trie<i  to  show  that  they  have  borrowed 
their  doctrines.  ‘‘  To  marry  and  to  pro¬ 


create  children,”  says  St.  Irensens,  when 
speaking  of  the  followers  of  Satuminus, 
‘‘they  say  is  of  Satan.  And  many  of 
those  who  are  of  him  abstain  also  from 
animals,  by  that  sort  of  pretended  conti¬ 
nence  seducing  many.”  The  same  species 
of  asceticism  is  attributed  to  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  Gnostic  sects,  and  one  of  them  (the 
Encratites)  is  reported  to  have  carried 
their  objection  to  wine  so  far  as  to  have 
substituted  water  in  its  place  in  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  In  their  magical  studies,  too,  the 
modern  Theosophists  are  but  pale  copies 
of  their  predecessors.  ‘‘  The  mystic 
Priests  of  these  men,”  says  St.  Irenseus, 
in  the  passage  from  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  ‘‘  perform  works  of  magic,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  power  of  each  of  them.  They 
use  exorcisms  and  incantations  ;  philtres, 
too,  and  alluring  charms,  and  those  who 
are  called  familiars  and  spirits  of  dreams, 
and  all  other  curious  arts,  are  diligently 
made  use  of  among  them.”  In  one  par¬ 
ticular,  indeed,  the  Gnostics  had  much 
greater  reason  for  the  use  of  ‘  ‘  curious  arts” 
than  the  Theosophists ;  for  while  they 
based  their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  the 
Gnosis  or  science  which  each  man  had  to 
acquire  for  himself,  the  Theosophists  claim 
to  have  had  at  their  disposal  (at  any  rate 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement) 
a  perfect  encyclopjedia  of  all  science  in 
the  shape  of  the  Adept  Brotherhood. 

One  point  in  the  Theosophical  system 
remains  to  be  dealt  with — the  willingness 
of  its  adherents  to  profess  any  external 
creed.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as 
it  evidently  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Society.  Madame  Blavat- 
sky,  as  we  have  seen,  displayed  at  the  out¬ 
set  an  almost  rabid  hatred  of  Christianity, 
which  religion,  she  is  good  enough  to  tell 
us  in  Isis  Unveiled,  ‘‘  is  on  trial,  and  has 
been  ever  since  Science  felt  strong  enough 
to  act  as  Public  Prosecutor.  A  portion  of 
the  case  we  are  drafting  in  this  book.” 
The  case  so  drafted  appears  to  consist 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  book  called 
Supernatural  Religion,  and  was  clearly  not 
strong  enough  for  its  purpose,  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  still  survives,  in  spite  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  change  of 
front  was  plainly  desirable,  and  in  1883 
the  President,  while  declaring  that  ‘‘  the 
Society  has  no  room  for  propagandists  of 
any  exclusive  creed,”  announces  that  self- 
denying  and  conscientious  men  are  “  the 
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kind  of  men  we  try  to  draw  into  our 
Tbeosophical  Society.  We  never  ask 
them  what  their  creed  is  ;  we  do  not  care. 
They  may  worship  the  god  they  see  in  the 
fire  or  the  sun,  or  the  divinity  that  for 
them  infuses  the  substance  of  aSivaic  Lin- 
gam  and  animates  ita  ultimate  atoms  ;  they 
may  search  for  his  glory  at  Mecca  or  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  in  the  kkbah,  or  fire- temple  ; 
at  Benares  or  L’haasa  ;  or  in  the  ocean 
depths  or  the  mominfi:  dawn.  ”  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  rhapsody  seems  to  be  that, 
as  Colonel  Olcott  elsewhere  puts  it,  Re¬ 
ligion  is  most  strictly  a  personal  affair  ; 
every  man  makes  his  owr  religion  and  his 
own  god,”  and  so  long  as  he  supports  the 
propaganda  of  the  Theosophic  faith  he 
may  outwardly  belong  to  any  other  that 
suits  his  convenience.  In  this  also  the 
Society  copies  exactly  the  Gnostic  practice. 
“  It  is  a  common  charge,”  says  Mr.  King, 
of  the  Fathers  against  the  primitive  Gnos¬ 
tics,  that  they  outwardly  conformed  with¬ 
out  scruple,  in  order  to  escape  annoyance, 
to  the  established  religion  of  whatever 
place  they  chanced  to  inhabit.”  The 
Gnostic  Basilides,  according  to  St.  Ire- 
nsBus,  went  even  farther,  and  instructed 
his  followers  ”  to  keep  themselves  individ¬ 
ually  and  personally  unknown  to  common 
men,  and  even  to  deny  what  they  were.” 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  no  space  to  do 
more  than  touch  upon  the  peculiar  phrase¬ 
ology  used  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Society. 
But  I  may  perhaps  say,  that  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  works 
from  which  I  have  quoted  above  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  Gnostic 
writings  nearly  every  term  used  by  Theo- 
sophists  which  is  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
expressed  in  an  Oriental  language.  ”  The 
Ideal  Thought”  (Ennoia)  of  the  Deity, 
the  ”  Creative  Emanations”  (probolai), 
the  ”  Great  Deep,”  and  the  ”  right  and 
left  band  paths”  are  thus  to  be  found  in 
St.  Irenteus  and  the  Pittit  Sopkia,  while 
the  language  in  which  Colonel  Olcott  and 
Madame  Blavatsky  describe  the  Adept 
Brotherhood  corresponds  with  tolerable 
closeness  to  the  following  words  of  Matter 
with  regard  to  the  Gnostics  generally  : 
”  La  seule  classe  d’inities  qu’on  nonsfasse 
connaitre  est  la  plus^l^vhe,  celle  des  6lus  : 
qu’on  appelait  aussi  lea  etrangers  i  oe 
monde  parce  qu’ils  6taient  les  habitnds  de 
la  region  sup^rienre  on  hyperplanetaire.  ” 
Taking  dl  these  facts  together,  they 
seem  to  form  a  very  strong  proof  tlut  the 


system  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has 
not  been  handed  down  from  prehistoric 
times  by  secret  and  mysterious  means,  but 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  copied  en  bloc 
from  the  relics  of  Gnosticism.  Their  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  contrary  argue,  perhaps,  no 
very  keen  sense  of  morality  on  the  part  of 
the  founders  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  imi¬ 
tate  Madame  Blavatsky ’s  method  of  con¬ 
troversy  by  imputing  to  them  a  corrupt 
motive.  The  assumption  of  superhuman 
knowledge  has,  in  all  ages,  exercised  an 
almost  irresistible  fascination  over  minds 
of  a  certain  cast ;  and  the  extremity  of 
self-deception  to  which  it  will  carry  its 
victims  has  been  frequently  shown.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  certain  old  women, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  preferred  to  be  burned 
rather  than  deny  the  possession  of  preter¬ 
natural  powers,  is  one  of  the  best  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  often  quoted  instances 
of  this.  There  seems  hardly  any  doubt 
that  to  this,  rather  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Gnosticism  owed  the  singular  vital¬ 
ity  which  it  displayed  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Christianity,  and  it  may  well  ac¬ 
count  for  what  would  otherwise  appear  to 
be  a  lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  its  mod¬ 
em  imitators. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  this  also 
indicates  a  prolonged  life  for  the  new  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  those  who  would  thus  argue 
might  perhaps  overlook  a  countervailing 
fact  of  great  weight.  Gnosticism  had,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  many  points  in 
its  favor  that  it  would  not  now  have.  The 
existence  of  a  culture  founded  on  a  purely 
aristocratic  basis,  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  the  pursuit  of  ”  curious  arts”  and  mys¬ 
teries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  absence  of  any 
scientific  objections  were  but  a  few  of 
these. 

And  yet  Gnosticism  failed,  in  the  long 
ran,  to  make  head  against  what  Mr.  King 
calls  ”  the  unity  and  greater  simplicity  of 
Catholicism.”  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this  was  its  inherent  tendency  to  split  into 
almost  as  many  sects  as  it  had  teachers. 
”  They  feel  no  reverence  even  toward  their 
own  chiefs,”  says  Tertullian,  in  a  some¬ 
what  Hibernian  passage  ;  ”  and  this  is  why 
there  are  commonly  no  schisms  among 
heretics,  because  when  there  are  any  they 
appear  not ;  for  their  very  oneness  is 
schism.”  It  wants,  indeed,  no  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  see  that 
this  must  of  necessity  be  the  case  with  a 
faith  which  claims  for  a  few  of  its  mem- 
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bers  a  degree  of  illumination  unattainable 
by  the  others.  There  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  same  disintegrating  force  is 
at  work  within  the  Theosophical  Society, 
and  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show  from 
their  writings  that  its  leaders  are  by  no 
means  at  one  in  matters  of  faith. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  Lodges 
in  India  outnumber  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  nearly  four  to  one,  and  that  the 
Indian  Lodges  seem,  from  the  names  of 
their  officers,  to  be  largely  composed  of 
Bengalis  of  the  “  blameless  Babu”  stamp. 
To  those  who  would  see  in  this  an  indir«- 


tion  of  the  superiority  in  intelligence  and 
receptirity  of  the  natire  over  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  I  may  perhaps  commend  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  of  Macaulay  :  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  subtle  speculations 
touching  the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin 
of  evil,  the  necessity  of  human  actions, 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  imply 
any  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture. 
Such  speculations  are,  on  the  contrary,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelligent 
children  and  of  half-civilized  men.” — 
National  Review. 
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Centuries  of  zealous  archaeology  not¬ 
withstanding,  many  phases  of  the  so  varied 
Greek  genius  are  recorded  for  the  modem 
student  in  a  kind  of  shorthand  only,  or 
not  at  all.  Even  for  Pausanias,  visiting 
Greece  before  its  direct  part  in  affairs  was 
quite  played  out,  much  had  perished  or 
grown  dim — of  its  art,  of  the  truth  of  its 
outward  history,  above  all  of  its  religion 
as  a  credible  or  practicable  thing.  And 
yet  Pausanias  visits  Greece  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  favorable  for  observation  as  those 
under  which  later  travellers,  Addison  or 
Eustace,  proceed  to  Italy.  For  him  the 
impress  of  life  in  those  old  Greek  cities  is 
not  less  vivid  and  entire  than  that  of  med- 
iteval  Italy  to  ourselves  ;  at  Siena,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  its  ancient  palaces  still  in  oc¬ 
cupation,  its  public  edifices  as  serviceable 
as  if  the  old  republic  had  but  just  now 
vacated  them,  the  tradition  of  their  primi¬ 
tive  worship  still  unbroken  in  its  churches. 
Had  the  opportunities  in  which  Pausanias 
was  fortunate  been  ours,  bow  many  haunts 
of  the  antique  Greek  life  unnoticed  by  him 
we  should  have  peeped  into,  minutely  sys¬ 
tematic  in  our  painstaking  !  how  many  a 
view  would  brotMlen  out  where  be  notes 
hardly  anything  at  all  on  his  map  of 
Greece  ! 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  Greek 
civilization  which  has  thus  perished  for  us, 
and  regarding  which,  as  we  may  fancy, 
we  should  have  made  better  use  of  that  old 
traveller’s  facilities,  is  the  early  Attic 
deme-life — its  picturesque,  intensely  lo¬ 


calized  variety,  in  the  hollow  or  on  the  spur 
of  mountain  or  seashore  ;  and  with  it 
many  an  early  growth  of  art  parallel  to 
what  Vasari  records  of  artistic  beginnings 
in  the  smaller  Italian  cities — many  a  relic 
of  primitive  religion.  Colonus  and 
Acharaie,  surviving  still  so  vividly  by  the 
magic  of  Sophocles,  of  Aristophanes,  are 
but  isolated  documents  of  a 'widespread 
manner  of  life,  in  which,  amid  many  provin¬ 
cial  peculiarities,  the  first,  yet  perhaps  the 
most  costly  and  telling  steps  were  made  in 
all  the  various  departments  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture.  Even  in  tne  days  of  Pausanias, 
Pineus  was  still  traceable  as  a  distinct 
township,  once  the  possible  rival  of  Athens, 
with  its  little  old  covered  market  by  the 
seaside,  and  the  symbolical  picture  of  the 
place  visible  on  the  wall.  And  that  is 
but  the  type  of  what  there  had  been  to 
know  of  threescore  and  more  village  com¬ 
munities,  having  each  its  own  altars,  its 
special  worship  and  place  of  civic  assem¬ 
bly,  its  trade  and  crafts,  its  name  drawn 
from  physical  peculiarity  or  famous  inci¬ 
dent,  its  body  of  heroic  tradition  lingering 
on,  while  Athens,  the  great  deme,  ab¬ 
sorbed  more  and  more  of  those  achieve¬ 
ments,  passing  away  almost  completely  as 
political  factors  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
yet  still  felt,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  the 
actual  physiognomy  of  Greece.  That  va¬ 
riety  in  unity,  which  its  singular  geograph¬ 
ical  formation  secured  to  Greece  as  a  whole, 
was  at  its  utmost  in  these  minute  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  national  genius,  with  all  the 
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relish  of  local  difference — new  art,  new 
poetry,  fresh  ventures  in  political  combi¬ 
nation,  in  the  conception  of  life,  springing 
as  if  straight  from  the  soil,  like  the  thorn- 
blossom  of  early  spring  in  magic  lines  over 
all  that  rocky  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  just  here  that  ancient  habits  clung 
most  tenaciously — that  old-fashioned, 
homely,  delightful  existence,  to  which  the 
refugee,  pent  up  in  Athens  in  the  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  looked  Sack  so 
fondly.  If  the  impression  of  Greece  gen¬ 
erally  is  but  enhanced  by  the  littleness  of 
the  physical  scene  of  events  intellectually  so 
great — such  a  system  of  grand  lines,  as  in 
one  of  its  fine  coins,  restrained  within  so 
narrow  a  compass — still  more  would  this 
be  true  of  those  centres  of  country  life. 
Here,  certainly,  was  that  assertion  of  seem* 
ingly  small  interests,  which  brings  into 
free  play,  and  gives  his  utmost  value  to, 
the  individual,  making  warfare,  equally 
with  more  peaceful  riv^ries,  deme  against 
deme,  the  mountain  against  the  plain,  the 
seashore  (as  in  our  own  old  Border  life, 
but  played  out  here  by  wonderfully  gifted 
people)  tangible  as  a  personal  history,  to 
the  doubling  of  its  fascination  for  those 
whose  business  is  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  dramatic  side  of  life. 

As  with  civil  matters,  so  it  was  also, 
we  may  fairly  suppose,  with  religion  :  the 
deme-life  was  a  manifestation  of  religious 
custom  and  sentiment,  in  all  their  primi¬ 
tive  local  variety.  As  Athens,  gradually 
drawing  into  itself  the  various  elements  of 
provincial  culture,  developed,  with  author¬ 
ity,  the  central  religious  position,  the 
demes-men  did  but  add  the  worship  of 
Athena  Polias  to  their  own  pre-existent 
ritual  uses.  Of  local  and  centril  religion 
alike,  time  and  circumstance  had  obliter¬ 
ated  much  when  Pausanias  came.  A  de¬ 
vout  spirit,  with  religion  for  his  chief  in¬ 
terest,  eager  for  the  trace  of  a  divine  foot¬ 
step,  anxious  even  in  the  days  of  Lucian 
to  deal  seriously  with  what  had  counted 
for  so  much  to  serious  men,  he  has,  in¬ 
deed,  to  lament  that  Pan  is  dead  — 
“  They  come  no  longer  !” — “  These 
things  happen  no  longer  !’*  But  the 
Greek,  as  his  very  name  also,  HelUn,  was 
the  title  of  a  priesthood,  had  been  relig¬ 
ious  abundantly,  sanctifying  every  detail 
of  his  actual  life  with  the  religious  idea  ; 
and  as  Pausanias  goes  on  his  way  he  finds 
many  a  remnant  of  that  earlier  estate  of 
religion,  when,  as  he  fancied,  it  bad  been 


nearer  the  gods,  was  certainly  nearer  the 
earth.  It  is  marked,  even  in  decay,  with 
varieties  of  place  ;  and  is  not  only  contin¬ 
uous  but  in  gitu.  At  Phigaleia  he  makes 
his  offerings  to  Demeter,  agreeably  to  the 
paternal  rites  of  the  inhabitants,  wax, 
fruit,  undressed  wool  “  still  full  of  the 
sordet  of  the  sheep."  A  dream  from 
heaven  cuts  short  his  notice  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Eleusis.  He  sees  the  stone, 
"  big  enough  for  a  little  man,"  on  which 
Silenus  was  used  to  sit  and  rest  ;  at 
Athens,  the  tombs  of  the  Amazons,  of  the 
purple-haired  Nisus,  of  Deucalion  : — “  it 
is  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  dwelt 
there."  The  worshippers  of  Poseidon, 
even  at  his  temple  among  the  hills,  might 
still  feel  the  earth  fluctuating  beneath 
their  feet.  And  in  care  for  divine  things, 
be  tells  us,  the  Athenians  outdid  all  other 
Greeks.  Even  in  the  days  of  Nero  it  re¬ 
vealed  itself  oddly  ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  of  this  temper  the  deines,  as 
the  proper  home  of  conservatism,  were 
exceptionally  expressive.  Scattered  in 
those  remote,  romantic  villages,  among 
their  olives  or  sea- weeds,  lay  the  heroic 
graves,  the  relics,  the  sacred  images,  often 
rude  enough  amid  the  delicate  tribute  of 
later  art ;  that  too  oftentimes  finding  in 
such  retirement  its  best  inspirations,  as  in 
some  Attic  Fiesole.  Like  a  network  over 
the  land  of  gracious  poetic  tradition,  as 
also  of  undisturbed  ceremonial  usage  sur¬ 
viving  late  for  those  who  cared  to  seek  it, 
the  local  religions  had  been  never  wholly 
superseded  by  the  worship  of  the  great 
national  temples  ;  were,  in  truth,  the  most 
characteristic  developments  of  a  faith  es¬ 
sentially  earth-bom  or  indigenous. 

And  how  often  must  the  student  of  fine 
art,  again,  wish  he  had  the  same  sort  of 
knowledge  about  its  earlier  growth  in 
Greece,  he  actually  possesses  in  the  case 
of  the  Italian.  Given  any  development 
at  all  in  these  matters,  there  must  have 
been  phases  of  art,  which,  if  immature, 
were  also  veritable  expressions  of  power, 
intermediate  discoveries  of  beauty,  such 
as  are  by  no  means  a  mere  anticipation  of 
service  only  as  explaining  historically  larger 
subsequent  achievements,  but  of  perma¬ 
nent  attractiveness  in  themselves,  being 
often,  indeed,  the  true  maturity  of  certain 
amiable  artistic  qualities.  And  in  regard 
to  Greek  art  at  its  best,  the  Parthenon,  no 
less  than  to  mediaeval  art  at  its  best,  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  the  more  instructive  light 
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would  be  derived  rather  from  what  pre- 
ccdea  than  what  follows  its  central  suc¬ 
cess,  from  the  determination  to  apprehend 
the  fulfilment  of  past  adventures  rather 
than  the  eve  of  decline,  in  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  which  partakes  of  both.  Of  such 
early  promise,  early  achievement,  we  have 
in  the  case  of  Greek  art  little  to  compare 
with  what  is  extant  of  the  youth  of  the 
arts  in  Italy  ;  while  Overbeck’s  careful 
gleanings  of  its  history  form  indeed  a 
sorry  relic  as  compared  with  the  intima¬ 
tions  of  Vasari  regarding  the  Renaissance. 
Fired  by  certain  fragments  of  its  earlier 
days,  of  a  beauty,  in  truth,  absolute,  and 
vainly  longing  for  more,  the  student  of 
Greek  sculpture  indulges  an  ideal  of  youth¬ 
ful  energy  therein,  yet  withal  of  youthful 
self-restraint ;  and  again,  as  with  survivals 
of  old  religion,  its  privileged  home,  he 
fancies,  must  have  been  in  those  venerable 
Attic  townships,  as  to  a  large  extent  it 
passed  away  with  them. 

The  budding  of  new  art,  the  survival  of 
old  religion,  at  isolated  centres  of  provin¬ 
cial  life,  where  varieties  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  also  were  keen,  abundant,  asserted  in 
correspondingly  effective  incident — this  is 
what  irresistible  fancy  superinduces  on  his¬ 
toric  details,  themselves  meagre  enough. 
The  sentiment  of  antiquity  is  indeed  a 
characteristic  of  all  cultivated  people,  even 
in  what  may  seem  the  freshest  ages,  and 
not  exclusively  a  humor  of  our  later  world. 
In  the  earliest  notices  about  them,  as  we 
know,  the  Attic  people  are  already  inir 
pressed  by  the  immense  antiquity  of  their 
occupation  of  its  soil,  of  which  they  are 
the  very  first  fiower.  And  we  must  fancy 
some  at  least  of  those  old  demes-men  sen¬ 
timentally  reluctant  to  change  their  habits, 
fearful  of  losing  too  much  of  themselves 
in  the  larger  stream  of  life,  clinging  to 
what  is  antiquated  as  the  work  of  central¬ 
ization  goes  on,  needful  as  that  work  was, 
with  the  great  “  Eastern  ditficulty”  al¬ 
ready  ever  in  the  distance.  The  fear  of 
Asia,  barbaric,  splendid,  hardly  known, 
yet  haunting  the  curious  imagination  of 
those  who  had  borrowed  thence  the  art  in 
which  they  were  rapidly  excelling  it,  de¬ 
veloping,  as  we  now  see,  crafts  begotten 
of  tyrannic  and  illiberal  luxury  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Greek  humanity,  was  finally  to 
suppress  the  rivalries  of  those  primitive 
centres  of  activity,  the  “  invincible  ar¬ 
mada”  of  the  common  foe  coming  into 
sight ;  as,  at  a  later  period,  civil  strife  was 


to  destroy  their  last  traces.  The  old  hop- 
lite,  from  Rhamnus  Or  Acharnse,  pent  up 
in  beleaguered  Athens  during  that  first 
summer  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  occu¬ 
pying  with  his  household  a  turret  of  the 
wall,  as  Thucydides  describes — one  of 
many  picturesque  touches  in  that  severe 
historian — could  well  remember  the  an¬ 
cient  provincial  life  which  this  conflict 
with  Sparta  was  bringing  to  an  end.  He 
could  recall  his  boyish,  half-scared  curios- 
ity  in  those  Persian  ships,  coming  first  as 
merchantmen,  or  pirates  on  occasion,  the 
half-savage,  wicked  splendors  of  their  dec¬ 
oration,  the  monstrous  figure-heads,  their 
glittering  freightage.  Men  would  hardly 
have  trusted  their  women  or  children  with 
that  suspicious  crew,  hovering  through  the 
dusk.  There  were  soothsayers,  indeed, 
who  had  long  foretold  what  happened 
soon  after,  giving  shape  to  vague,  super¬ 
natural  terrors.  And  then  he  had  crept 
from  his  hiding-place  with  other  lads  to 
go  view  the  enemies’  slain  at  Marathon, 
beside  those  belated  Spartans,  with  whom 
this  new  war  seemed  to  revive  the  fierce 
local  feuds  of  his  younger  days.  Paraloi 
and  Diacrioi  had  ever  been  rivals.  Very 
distant  it  seemed  now,  with  all  the  stories 
he  could  tell  ;  for  in  those  crumbling  little 
towns,  as  heroic  life  had  lingered  on  into 
the  actual,  so,  at  an  earlier  date,  the  su¬ 
pernatural  into  the  heroic  ;  the  last  traces 
of  those  divine  visitors  vanishing,  like  mist 
at  dawn,  in  retreat  from  the  land,  on 
which,  however,  they  had  already  begot¬ 
ten  our  best  and  oldest  families.” 

It  was  Theseus,  uncompromising  young 
master  of  the  situation,  in  fearless  appli¬ 
cation  of  “  the  modern  spirit”  of  his  day 
to  every  phase  of  life  where  it  was  appli¬ 
cable,  who,  at  the  expense  of  Attica,  had 
given  Athens  a  people,  reluctant  enough, 
as  Plutarch  suggests,  to  desert  “  their 
homes  and  religious  usages  and  many  good 
and  gracious  kings  of  their  own”  for  this 
elect  youth,  who  thus  figures,  passably, 
as  mythic  shorthand  for  civilization,  mak¬ 
ing  roads  and  the  like,  facilitating  travel 
(how  usefully  !),  suppressing  various  forms 
of  violence,  but  many  innocent  things  as 
well  ;  as  must  needs  be  in  a  world  where, 
even  hand  in  hand  with  a  god-assisted 
hero.  Justice  goes  blindfold.  He  slays 
the  bull  of  Marathon  and  many  another 
local  tyrant,  but  also  exterminates  that  de¬ 
lightful  creature,  the  Centaur.  The  Ama¬ 
zon,  whom  Plato  will  reinstate  as  the  type 
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of  improved  womanhood,  has  bnt  the  lack 
of  Phfea,  the  sow  pig  of  Crommyon,  foul 
old  landed-proprietor.  They  exerted,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prerogative  of  poetic  protest,  and 
sar\’ive  thereby.  Centaar  and  Amazon, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  fine  art  of  Greece, 
represent  the  regret  of  Athenians  them¬ 
selves  for  something  that  coaid  never  be 
brought  to  life  again,  and  have  their 
pathos.  Those  young  heroes  contending 
with  .\mazons  on  the  frieze  of  the  Mauso 
leum  had  best  make  haste  with  their 
bloody  work,  if  young  people’s  eyes  can 
tell  a  true  story.  A  type  still  of  progress 
triumphant  through  injustice,  set  on  im¬ 
proving  things  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Theseus  took  occasion  to  attack  the  Ama¬ 
zons  in  their  mountain  home,  not  long 
after  their  ruinous  conflict  with  Hercules, 
and  hit  them  when  they  were  down.  That 
greater  bully  had  labored  off  on  the  world’s 
highway,  carrying  with  him  the  official 
girdle  of  their  queen,  gift  of  Ares,  and 
therewith,  it  would  seem,  the  mystic  secret 
of  their  strength  ;  for,  at  sight  of  this 
new  foe,  she  came  to  a  strange  submission  : 
the  savage  virgin  had  turned  to  verj’  wom¬ 
an,  and  was  presently  a  willing  slave,  re¬ 
turning  on  the  gayly  appointed  ship  in  all 
haste  to  Athens,  where  in  supposed  wedlock 
she  bore  King  Theseus  a  son. 

With  their  annual  visit  to  the — to  the 
Gargareans  ! — for  the  purpose  of  maintain, 
ing  their  species,  parting  with  their  boys 
early,  these  husbandless  women  could 
hardly  be  supposed  a  very  happy,  certainly 
not  a  very  joyous  people  ;  figure  rather 
as  a  sorry  measure  of  the  luck  of  the  fe¬ 
male  sex  in  taking  a  bard  natural  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  by  abnegation  of  all 
tender  companionship  making  shift  with 
bare  independence,  as  a  kind  of  second- 
best — the  best  practicable  by  them  in  the 
imperfect  actual  condition  of  things.  But 
the  heart-strings  would  ache  still  where  the 
breast  had  been  cut  away.  The  sisters  of 
Antiope  bad  come,  not  immediately,  bnt 
in  careful  array  of  battle,  to  bring  back 
the  captive.  All  along  the  weary  roads 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Attica,  their  traces 
had  remained  in  the  great  graves  of  those 
who  died  by  the  way.  Against  the  little 
remnant,  carrying  on  the  fight  to  the  very 
midst  of  Athens,  Antiope  herself  had 
turned,  all  other  thoughts  transformed  now 
into  wild  idolatry  of  her  hero.  Supersti¬ 
tious,  or  in  real  regret,  the  Athenians 
never  forgot  their  tombs.  As  for  Anti¬ 


ope,  the  conscience  of  her  perfidy  re¬ 
mained  with  her,  adding  the  pang  of  re¬ 
morse  to  her  own  desertion,  when  King 
Theseus,  with  his  accustomed  bad  faith  to 
women,  set  her,  too,  aside  in  turn. 
Phaedra,  the  true  wife,  was  already  there, 
peeping  suspiciously  at  her  rival  ;  and 
even  as  she  yielded  to  her  lord’s  embraces 
the  thought  had  come  that  a  male  child 
might  be  the  instrument  of  her  anger,  and 
one  day  judge  her  cause. 

In  one  of  those  doomed,  decaying  vil¬ 
lages,  then.  King  Theseus  placed  the  wom¬ 
an  and  her  babe,  hidden,  yet  safe  still 
within  the  Attic  border,  as  men  veil  their 
mistakes  or  crimes.  They  might  pass 
away,  they  and  their  story,  together  with 
the  memory  of  other  antiquated  creatures 
of  such  places,  who  had  had  connubial 
dealings  with  the  stars.  The  white,  paved 
wagon-track,  a  by-path  of  the  sacred  way 
to  Eleusis,  zigzagged  through  sloping  olive- 
yards,  from  the  plain  of  silvered  blue,  with 
Athens  building  in  the  distance,  and 
passed  the  door  of  the  rude  stone  house, 
furnished  scantily,  no  one  had  ventured  to 
inhabit  of  late  years  till  they  came  there. 
On  the  ledges  of  the  gray  cliffs  above  the 
laurel  groves,  stem  and  foliage  of  motion, 
less  bronze  had  spread  their  tents.  Trav¬ 
ellers  bound  northward  were  glad  to  repose 
themselves  at  The  Notch,  and  take  direc. 
tions,  or  provision  for  their  journey  on¬ 
ward,  from  the  highland  people,  who  de¬ 
scended  hither  to  sell  their  honey,  their 
cheese,  and  woollen  stuff,  in  the  tiny  mar¬ 
ket-place.  At  dawn  the  great  stars  seemed 
to  halt  awhile,  burning  as  if  for  sacrifice 
to  some  pure  deity,  on  those  distant,  ob¬ 
scurely  named  heights,  like  broken  swords, 
the  rim  of  the  world.  A  little  later  you 
could  just  see  the  newly  opened  quarries, 
like  streaks  of  snow  on  their  msset-brown 
bosoms.  Thither  in  spring-time  all  eyes 
turned  from  Athens  devoutly,  intent  till 
the  first  shaft  of  lightning  gave  signal  for 
the  departure  of  the  sacr^  ship  to  Delos. 
Racing  over  those  rocky  surfaces,  the  vir¬ 
gin  air  descended  hither  with  the  secret  of 
profound  sleep,  as  the  child  lay  in  his 
cubicle  hewn  in  the  stone,  the  white 
fleeces  heaped  warmly  round  him.  In  the 
wild  Amazon’s  soul,  to  her  surprise,  and 
at  first  against  her  will,  the  maternal  sense 
had  quickened  from  the  moment  of  his 
conception,  and  (that  burst  of  angry  tears 
with  which  she  had  received  him  into  the 
world  once  dried  up)  kindling  more  ei^er- 
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ly  at  e?ery  token  of  manly  growth,  at 
length  driven  out  every  other  feeling. 
And  this  animal  sentiment,  teaching  the 
human  hand  and  heart  in  her,  had  become 
a  moral  one,  when  King  Theseus,  leaving 
her  in  anger,  visibly  unkind,  the  child  had 
crept  to  her  side,  and  tracing  with  small 
fingers  the  wrinkled  lines  of  her  woe-be- 
gone  brow,  carved  there  as  if  by  a  thousand 
years  of  sorrow,  sown  l>etwcen  them  the 
Med  of  an  undying  sympathy. 

She  was  thus  already  on  the  watch  for 
a  host  of  minute  recognitions  on  his  part, 
of  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  career  of  which  she  must  needs 
drain  out  the  sorrow,  careful  that  he 
might  find  only  the  joy.  So  far,  amid 
that  spare  living,  the  child,  as  if  looking 
up  to  the  warm  broad  wing  of  her  love 
above  him,  seemed  replete  with  comfort. 
Yet  in  his  moments  of  childish  sickness, 
the  first  passing  shadows  upon  the  deep  joy 
of  her  motherhood,  she  teaches  him  be¬ 
times  to  soothe  or  cheat  pain — little  bodily 
pains  only,  hitherto — ventures  sadly  to 
assure  him  of  the  harsh  necessities  of  life  : 
“  Courage,  child  I  Every  one  must  take 
his  share  of  suffering.  Shift  not  thy  l>ody 
so  vehemently.  Pain,  taken  quietly,  is 
more  easily  borne.” 

Carefully  inverting  the  habits  of  her 
own  rude  childhood,  she  learned  to  spin 
the  wools,  white  and  to  elothe  and 

eover  him  pleasantly.  The  spectacle  of 
his  unsuspicious  happiness,  though  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  matter  of  purely  physical  conditions, 
awoke  a  strange  sense  of  poetry,  a  kind  of 
artistic  sense  in  her,  watching,  as  her  own 
recreation  in  life  long-deferred,  his  delight 
in  the  little  delicacies  she  prepared  to  his 
liking — broiled  kids’  flesh,  the  red  wine, 
the  mushrooms  sought  through  the  early 
dew — his  hunger  and  thirst  so  daintily  sat¬ 
isfied.  as  he  sat  at  table,  like  the  first-born 
of  King  Theseus,  with  two  wax-lights  and 
a  fire  at  dawn  or  nightfall,  dancing  to  the 
prattle  and  laughter,  a  bright  child,  never 
stupidly  weary.  At  times  his  very  hap¬ 
piness  would  seem  to  her  like  a  menace  of 
misfortune  to  come.  Was  there  not  with 
herself  the  curse  of  that  unsisterly  action  ? 
and  not  far  from  him,  the  terrible  danger 
of  the  father’s,  the  step  mother’s  jeal¬ 
ousy,  the  mocker}’  of  those  half-brothers 
to  come  ?  Ah  !  how  perilous  for  happi¬ 
ness  the  sensibilities  which  make  him  so 
exquisitely  happy  now  !  Ere  they  started 
on  their  dreadful  visit  to  the  Minotaur, 


says  Plutarch,  the  women  told  their  sons 
and  daughters  many  tales  and  other  things 
to  encourage  them  ;  and,  even  as  she  h^ 
furnished  the  child  betimes  with  rules  for 
the  solace  of  bodily  pain,  so  now  she 
would  have  brought  her  own  sad  experi¬ 
ence  into  service  in  precepts  beforehand 
for  the  ejection  of  its  festering  power  oot 
of  any  other  trouble  that  might  visit  him. 
Already  those  little  unavoidable  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  are  as  the  shadow  of  all  con¬ 
scious  enjoyment,  were  no  petty  things  to 
her,  had  for  her  their  deeper  pathos,  as 
children’s  troubles  will  have,  in  spite  of 
the  longer  chance  before  them  ;  were  as 
the  first  steps  in  a  long  story  of  deferred 
hopes,  or  anticipations  of  death  itself  and 
the  end  of  them. 

The  gift  of  Ares  gone,  the  mystic  girdle 
she  would  fain  have  transferred  to  the 
child,  that  bloody  god  of  storm  and  bat¬ 
tle,  hereditary  patron  of  her  house,  faded 
from  her  thoughts  with  the  memory  of 
her  past  life.  The  more  completely,  be¬ 
cause  another  familiar  though  somewhat 
forbidding  deity,  accepting  certainly  a 
cmel  and  forbidding  worship,  was  already 
in  possession,  and  reigning  in  the  new 
home  when  she  came  thither.  Only, 
thanks  to  some  kindly  local  influence  (by 
grace,  say,  of  its  delicate  air)  Artemis,  this 
other  god  she  had  known  in  the  Scythian 
wilds,  had  put  aside  her  fierce  ways,  as 
she  paused  awhile  on  her  heavenly  course 
among  these  ancient  abodes  of  men,  glid¬ 
ing  softly,  through  their  dreams  mainly, 
with  abundance  of  salutary  touches.  Full, 
in  truth,  of  grateful  memory  for  some 
timely  service  at  human  hands  !  In  these 
highland  villages  the  tradition  of  celestial 
visitants  clung  fondly,  god  or  hero,  belated 
or  misled  on  long  journeys,  pleased  to  be 
among  the  sons  of  men,  as  their  way  led 
them  up  the  steep,  narrow,  crooked  street, 
condescending  to  rest  a  little,  as  one,  under 
some  sudden  stress  not  clearly  ascertained, 
had  done  here  at  The  Notch,  in  this  very 
house,  thereafter  forever  sacred.  The 
plaee  and  its  inhabitants,  of  course,  had 
been  something  bigger  in  the  days  of  those 
old  mythic  hospitalities,  unless,  indeed, 
divine  persons  took  kindly  the  will  for  the 
deed— very  different,  surely,  from  the 

ftresent  condition  of  things,  for  there  was 
ittle  here  to  detain  a  delicate  traveller, 
even  in  the  abode  of  Antiope  and  her  son, 
though  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a  king. 
Hard  by  stood  the  chapel  of  the  god- 
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dess,  who  had  thus  adorned  the  place  with 
her  memories.  The  priests,  indeed,  were 
already  departed  to  Athens,  carrying  with 
them  the  ancient  image,  the  vehicle  of  her 
actual  presence,  as  the  surest  means  of  en¬ 
riching  the  capital  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  where  she  must  now  make  poor 
shift  of  the  occasional  worshipper  on  his 
way  through  these  mountain  passes.  But 
safely  roofed  beneath  its  sturdy  tiles  of 
gray  llymettus  marble,  upon  the  walls  of 
Uie  little  square  recess  enclosing  the  de¬ 
serted  pedestal,  a  series  of  crowded  ima¬ 
geries,  in  the  devout  spirit  of  earlier  days, 
were  eloquent  concerning  her.  Here  from 
scene  to  scene,  touched  with  silver  among 
the  wild  and  human  creatures  in  dun 
bronze,  with  the  moon’s  disk  around  her 
head,  shrouded  closely,  the  goddess  of  the 
chase  still  glided  mystically  through  all 
the  varied  incidents  of  her  story,  in  all  the 
detail  of  a  written  book. 

A  book  for  the  delighted  reading  of  a 
scholar,  willing  to  ponder  at  leisure,  to 
make  his  way  surely,  and  understand. 
Very  different,  certainly,  from  the  cruel- 
featured  little  idol  his  mother  had  brought 
in  her  bundle — the  old  Scythian  Artemis, 
hanging  on  the  wall,  side  by  side  with  the 
forgotten  Ares,  blood-red,  she  reveals  her¬ 
self  to  the  lad,  poring  through  the  dusk  by 
taper-light,  as  at  once  a  virgin,  necessarily 
therefore  the  creature  of  solitude,  yet  also 
as  the  assiduous  nurse  of  children,  and 
patroness  of  the  young.  Her  friendly  in¬ 
tervention  at  the  act  of  birth  everywhere, 
her  claim  upon  the  nursling,  among  tame 
and  wild  creatures  equally,  among  men  as 
among  gods,  nay  !  among  the  stars  (upon 
the  very  star  of  dawn)  gave  her  a  breadth 
of  influence  seemingly  co-extensive  with 
the  sum  of  things.  Yes!  his  great  mother 
was  in  touch  with  everything.  Yet 
throughout  he  can  but  note  her  perpetual 
chastity,  with  pleasurable  though  half-sus¬ 
picious  wonder  at  the  mystery,  he  knows 
not  what,  involved  therein,  as  though  he 
awoke  suddenly  in  some  distant,  unex¬ 
plored  border  of  her  person  and  activity. 
Why  the  lighted  torch  always,  and  that 
long  straight  vesture  rolled  round  so  form¬ 
ally  i  Was  it  only  against  the  cold  of 
these  northern  heights  ? 

To  her,  nevertheless,  her  maternity,  her 
solitude,  to  this  virgin  mother,  who,  with 
no  husband,  no  lover,  no  fruit  of  her  own, 
is  so  tender  to  the  children  of  others,  in  a 
full  heart  he  devotes  himself — bis  immac¬ 


ulate  body  and  soul.  Dedicating  himself 
thus,  he  has  the  sense  also  that  ho  be¬ 
comes  more  entirely  than  ever  the  cheva¬ 
lier  of  his  mortal  mother,  of  her  sad  cause. 
The  devout,  industrious  hands  clear  away 
carefully  the  dust,  the  faded  relics  of  her 
former  worship,  renewed  once  more  as  the 
sacred  spring,  set  free  from  encumbrance, 
in  answer  to  his  willing  ministries  mur¬ 
murs  again  under  the  dim  vault  in  its  mar¬ 
ble  basin,  work  of  primitive  Titanic  Angers 
— flows  out  through  its  rocky  channel,  fill¬ 
ing  the  whole  township  with  chaste 
thoughts  of  her. 

By  much  labor  at  length  he  comes  to 
the  veritable  story  of  her  birth,  like  a  gift 
direct  from  the  goddess  herself  to  this  loyal 
soul.  There  were  those  in  later  times  who, 
like  ..'Eschylus,  knew  Artemis  as  the 
daughter  not  of  Leto  but  of  Demeter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  version  of  her  history  now 
conveyed  to  the  young  Ilippolytus,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  somewhat  deeper  insight 
into  her  character.  The  goddess  of  Eleu- 
sis,  on  a  journey,  in  the  old  days  when,  as 
Plato  says,  men  lived  nearer  the  gods, 
finding  herself  with  child  by  some  starry 
inmate  of  those  high  places,  had  lain  down 
in  the  rock-hewn  cubicle  of  the  inner 
chamber,  and,  certainly  in  sorrow,  brought 
forth  a  daughter.  Here  was  the  secret  at 
once  of  that  genial,  all-embracing  mater¬ 
nity,  and  of  those  more  dubious  tokens,  the 
lighted  torch,  the  winding-sheet,  the  ar¬ 
row  of  death  on  the  string — of  sudden 
death,  truly,  as  from  the  bow  of  that  other 
Artemis,  which  may  be  thought  after  all 
the  kindest,  as  prevenient  of  all  disgrace¬ 
ful  sickness  or  waste  in  the  unsullied  limbs. 
For  the  late  birth  of  this  shadowy  daughter 
was  identified  dimly  with  the  sudden  pass¬ 
ing  into  Hades  of  Persephone,  her  first¬ 
born.  As  be  scans  her  acts  anew,  an 
awful  surmise  comes  to  him  :  his  divine 
patroness  moves  there  as  death,  surely. 
Still,  however,  putting  aside  gratefully  all 
suspicious  fancies,  be  seized  even  in  these 
ambiguous  imageries  their  happier  sugges¬ 
tion,  satisfied  in  thinking  of  his  new  mother 
as  but  the  giver  of  sound  sleep,  of  the 
benign  night,  whence — mystery  of  myste¬ 
ries  ! — good  things  are  bom  softly,  from 
which  he  awakes  betimes  for  bis  health¬ 
ful  service  to  her.  Either  way,  sister  of 
Apollo,  sister  of  Persephone,  to  him  she 
would  be  a  power  of  sanity,  sweet  as  the 
flowers  he  offered  her  gathered  at  dawn, 
setting  daily  their  purple  and  white  frost 
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n^inst  her  ancient  marble*.  There  waa 
more  certainly  than  the  first  breath  of  day 
in  them.  Waa  it  aomethinf;  of  her  person, 
her  sensible  presence,  by  way  of  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  him  in  his  early  devotion,  astir 
for  her  sake  before  the  very  birds,  nesting 
here  so  freely,  the  quail  above  ail,  in  some 
privileged  connection  with  her  story,  still 
nnfathonied  by  the  learned  youth  ?  Amid 
them  he  too  fonnd  a  voice,  and  sang  artic¬ 
ulately  the  praises  of  the  great  goddess. 

Those  more  dubious  traits,  nevertheless, 

BO  lightly  disposed  of  by  Hippolytus  (Hec¬ 
ate  still  counting  for  him  as  Artemis  god¬ 
dess  of  health)  became  to  his  mother,  in 
the  light  of  her  sad  experience,  the  sum 
of  the  whole  matter.  While  he  drew  only 
peaceful  inducements  to  sleep  from  that 
two-sided  figure,  she  reads  there  a  volume 
of  sinister  intentions,  and  liked  little  this 
seemingly  dead  goddess,  who  could  but 
move  among  the  living  banefully,  stealing 
back  with  hey  night-shade  into  the  dawn 
where  she  had  no  proper  right.  The  gods 
had  ever  had  much  to  do  with  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  her  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
kindred  ;  and  the  mortal  mother  felt  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  jealousy  from  the  hour  when 
the  lad  had  first  delightedly  called  her  to 
share  his  discoveries  and  learn  the  true 
story  (if  it  were  not  the  malicious  counter¬ 
feit)  of  the  new  divine  mother  to  whom 
he  has  so  absolutely  intrusted  himself. 
W  as  not  this  absolute  chastity  itself  a  kind 
of  death  f  She,  too,  in  secret  makes  her 
grewsome  midnight  offering  with  averted 
eyes.  She  dreams  one  night  he  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  :  creeps  to  his  cubicle  to  see  :  the  face 
is  covered,  as  he  lies,  against  the  cold. 
She  traces  the  motionless  outline,  raises 
the  coverlet :  with  the  nice  black  head 
deep  in  the  fleecy  pillow  he  is  sleeping 
quietly,  dreams  of  that  other  mother  glid¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  moonbeam,  and  awaking 
turns  sympathetically  upon  the  living  wom¬ 
an,  subdued  in  a  moment  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  troubled  spirit,  and  under¬ 
stands. 

And  when  the  child  departed  from  her 
for  the  first  time,  springing  from  his  white 
bed  before  the  dawn,  to  accompany  the 
elders  on  their  annual  visit  to  the  Eieusin- 
ian  goddess,  the  after-sense  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  happiness,  though  it  stirred  a  new  sort 
of  anxiety  for  the  future,  yet  tranquillizing 
her  in  spite  of  herself  by  its  genial  power 
over  the  actual  moment,  defined  her  work 
in  life  henceforward  as  a  ministry,  in  full 
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consciousness  of  its  risk,  to  so  precious  a 
gift  :  it  became  her  religion,  the  centre  of 
her  pieties.  She  missed  painfully  bis  con¬ 
tinual  singing  hovering  about  the  place, 
like  the  earth  itself  made  audible  in  all  its 
humanities.  Half-selfish  for  a  moment, 
she  prays  that  he  may  remain  forever  a 
child,  to  her  solace,  welcoming  now  the 
promise  of  his  chastity  (though  chastity 
were  itself  a  kind  of  death)  as  the  pledge 
of  his  abiding  always  with  her.  And 
these  thoughts  were  but  infixed  more  deep¬ 
ly  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  joy  at  his  re¬ 
turn  home  in  ceremonial  trim  and  grown 
more  manly,  with  mneb  increase  of  self- 
confidence  in  that  brief  absence  among  bis 
fellows. 

For  from  the  first  the  unwelcome  child, 
the  outcast,  had  been  successful,  with 
that  special  good  fortune  which  sometimes 
attends  the  outcast.  His  happiness,  his 
invincible  happiness,  had  been  found  en¬ 
gaging,  by  the  gods  perhaps,  certainly  by 
men  ;  and  when  King  Theseus  came  to 
take  note  how  things  went  in  that  rough 
life  he  had  assigned  them,  he  felt  a  half 
liking  for  the  boy,  and  bade  him  come 
down  to  Athens  and  see  the  sights,  partly 
by  way  of  proof  to  his  already  somewhat 
exacting  wife  of  the  difference  between  the 
old  love  and  the  new  as  measured  by  the 
present  condition  of  their  respective  off¬ 
spring.  The  fine  nature,  fastidious  by  in¬ 
stinct,  but  bred  with  frugality  enough  to 
give  all  the  charm  of  contrast  to  that  deli¬ 
cate  new  Athens,  draws,  as  he  goes,  the 
full  savor  of  its  novelties,  the  marbles,  the 
space  and  finish,  the  busy  gayety  of  its 
streets,  the  elegance  of  life  there,  still  re¬ 
fining  somehow  the  thought  of  his  own 
rude  home.  Without  envy,  in  hope  only 
one  day  to  share,  to  win  them  by  kind¬ 
ness,  he  gazes  on  the  motley  garden-beds, 
the  soft  bedding,  the  showy  toys,  the 
delicate  keep  of  the  children  of  Pha^dia, 
who  turn  curiously  to  their  half-brother, 
venture  to  feel  his  long  strange  gown  of 
homespun  gray,  like  the  soft  coat  of  some 
wild  creature  who  might  let  one  stroke  it. 
Close  to  their  dainty  existence  for  awhile, 
he  regards  it  as  from  afar  :  looks  forward 
all  day  to  the  lights,  the  prattle,  the 
laughter,  the  white  bread,  like  sweet  cake 
to  him,  of  their  ordinary  evening  meal  : 
returns  again  and  again.,  in  s^ite  of  him¬ 
self,  to  watch,  to  admire,,  feeling  a  power, 
within  him  to  merit  the  li^  finds  his  way, 
back  at  last,  still  li^hk  o£  heart,  to  his  own. 
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poor  fare,  able  to  do  without  what  he 
would  enjoy  so  much.  Grateful  for  his 
scanty  part  in  things — for  the  make-be¬ 
lieve  of  a  feast  in  the  little  white  loaves  she 
too  has  managed  to  come  by,  sipping  the 
thin  white  wine,  as  he  touches  her  dearly, 
she  is  shocked  with  the  sense  of  some  un¬ 
earthly  submissiveness  in  his  contentment, 
while  he  comes  and  goes,  singing  now 
more  abundantly  than  ever  a  new  canticle 
to  his  divine  mother.  Were  things,  after 
all,  to  go  grudgingly  with  him  !  ^nsible 
of  that  curse  on  herself,  with  her  suspi¬ 
cions  of  his  kinsfolk,  of  this  dubious  g^- 
dess  to  whom  he  has  devoted  himself,  she 
anticipates  with  more  foreboding  than  ever 
his  path  to  be,  with  or  without  a  wife — 
her  own  solitude,  or  his — the  painful  heats 
and  cold.  She  fears  even  these  late  suc¬ 
cesses  :  it  were  best  to  veil  their  heads. 
The  strong  as  such  had  ever  l>een  against 
her  and  hers.  The  father  came  again  : 
noted  the  boy’s  growth.  Manliest  of  men, 
like  Hercules  in  his  cloak  of  lion’s  skin,  he 
has  after  all  but  scant  liking,  feels,  through 
a  certain  meanness  of  soul,  scorn  for  the 
finer  likeness  of  himself.  Might  this  crea¬ 
ture  of  an  already  vanishing  world,  who  for 
all  his  hard  rearing  had  a  manifest  distinc¬ 
tion  of  character,  one  day  become  his 
rival,  full  of  loyalty  as  he  was  already  to 
the  deserted  mother  ? 

To  charming  Athens,  nevertheless,  he 
crept  back,  as  occasion  served,  to  gaze 
peacefully  on  the  delighful  good  fortune 
of  others,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
take  his  own  turn  with  the  rest,  driving 
down  thither  at  last  in  a  chariot  gallantly, 
when  all  the  town  was  assembled  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  king’s  birthday.  For  the  god¬ 
dess,  herself  turning  ever  kinder,  and  fig- 
uring  more  and  more  exclusively  as  the 
tender  nurse  of  all  things,  had  transformed 
her  young  votary  from  a  hunter  into  a  char¬ 
ioteer,  a  rearer  and  driver  of  horses,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  Amazon  mothers  before 
him.  Thereupon  all  the  lad’s  wholesome 
vanity  had  centred  on  the  fancy  of  the 
world-famous  games  then  lately  establish¬ 
ed,  as,  smiling  down  his  mother’s  terrors, 
and  grateful  to  his  celestial  mother  for 
many|a  hair-breadth  escape,  he  practised 
day  by  day,  fed  the  animals,  drove  them 
out,  amus^  though  companionless,  visited 
them  affectionately  in  the  deserted  stone 
stables  of  the  ancient  king.  A  chariot 
and  horses,  as  being  the  showiest  outward 
thing  the  world  horded,  was  like  the 


pawn  he  moved  to  represent  the  big  de¬ 
mand  he  meant  to  make,  honestly,  gener¬ 
ously,  on  the  ample  fortunes  of  life. 
There  was  something  of  his  old  miraculous 
kindred,  alien  from  the  busy  new  world 
he  came  to,  about  the  boyish  driver  with 
the  fame  of  a  scholar,  in  his  gray  fleecy 
cloak  and  hood  of  soft  white  woollen  stuff, 
as  he  drove  in  that  morning.  Men  seemed 
to  have  seen  a  star  flashing,  and  crowded 
round  to  examine  the  little  mountain-bred 
beasts,  in  loud,  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  hero  of  the  hour — even  those  usually 
somewhat  nnsympathetic  half-brothers, 
now  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  outca.st  and 
his  good  fight  for  prosperity,  as  indeed 

nle  ever  instinctively  admired  his  won- 
il  placidity,  and  would  fain  have 
shared  its  secret,  as  it  were  the  carelessness 
of  some  fair  flower  upon  his  face.  A  vic¬ 
tor  in  the  day’s  race,  he  carried  home  as 
his  prize  a  glittering  new  harness  in  place 
of  the  very  old  one  he  had  come  with. 
**  My  chariot  and  horses  !”  he  says  now, 
with  his  single  touch  of  pride.  Yet  at 
home,  savoring  to  the  full  his  old  solitary 
happiness,  veiled  again  from  time  to  time 
in  that  ancient  life,  he  is  still  the  student, 
still  ponders  the  old  writings  which  tell  of 
his  divine  patroness.  At  Athens  strange 
stories  are  told  in  turn  of  Him,  his  nights 
upon  the  mountains,  his  dreamy  sin,  with 
that  hypocritical  virgin  goddess,  setting 
the  je^ous  suspicions  of  Theseus  at  rest 
once  more.  For  so  “  dream”  not  those 
who  have  the  tangible,  appraisable  world 
in  view.  Queen  Phtedra  even  looks  with 
pleasure,  as  he  comes,  at  home  now  here 
too,  singing  always  audaciously,  on  the 
once  despisi^  illegitimate  creature,  so  vis¬ 
ibly  happy,  occupied,  popular. 

Encompassed  by  the  luxuries  of  Athens, 
far  from  those  peaceful  mountain  places, 
among  people  further  still  in  spirit  from 
their  peaceful  light  and  shade,  he  did  not 
forget  the  kindly  goddess,  still  sharing 
with  his  earthly  mother  the  prizes,  or 
what  they  would  buy,  for  the  Comment 
of  their  spare  abode.  The  tombs  of  the 
fallen  Amazons,  the  spot  where  they  had 
breathed  their  last,  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  Artemis,  he  piously  visited,  informed 
himself  of  every  circumstance  concerning 
the  event  with  devout  care,  and,  thinking 
on  them  amid  the  dainties  of  the  royal 
table,  boldly  brought  them  too  their  share 
of  the  offerings  to  the  heroic  dead. 
Aphrodite,  ind^ — Aphrodite,  of  whom 
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he  had  scarcely  so  much  as  heard — was 
just  then  the  best-served  deity  in  Athens, 
with  all  its  new  wealth  of  color  and  form, 
its  gold  and  ivory,  the  acting,  the  music, 
the  fantastic  women,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  great  walls  still  riMng  steadily.  Ilip* 
polytus  wonld  have  no  part  in  W  wor* 
ship  :  instead  did  what  was  in  him  to  re* 
vive  the  neglected  service  of  his  own  god¬ 
dess,  stirring  an  old  jealousy.  Aphrodite  I 
she  too  had  looked  with  delight  upon  the 
vouth,  already  the  centre  of  a  hundred 
less  dangerous  human  rivalries  among  the 
maidens  of  Greece,  and  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  his  indifference,  his  instinc¬ 
tive  distaste  ;  while  the  sterner,  almost 
forgotten  Artemis  found  once  more  her 
great  moon-shaped  cake,  set  about  with 
starry  tapers,  at  the  appointed  seasons. 
They  knew  him  now  from  afar,  by  his  em¬ 
phatic,  shooting,  arrowy  movements  ;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  great  chariot  races  “  he 
goes  in  and  wins.”  To  the  surprise  of  all 
he  compounded  his  handsome  prize  for  the 
old  wooden  image  taken  from  the  chapel 
at  home,  lurking  now  in  an  obscure  shrine 
in  the  meanest  quarter  of  the  town.  Sober 
amid  the  noisy  feasting  which  followed, 
unashamed,  but  travelling  by  night  to  hide 
it  from  their  mockery,  warm  at  his  bosom, 
he  reached  the  passes  at  twilight,  and 
through  the  deep  peace  of  the  glens  bore 
it  to  the  old  resting-place,  now  more 
worthy  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  its 
mistress,  his  mother  and  all  the  people  of 
the  village  coming  forth  to  salute  her,  all 
doors  set  mystically  open,  as  she  advances. 

Phiedra  too,  his  step-mother,  a  fiery 
soul  with  wild,  strange  blood  in  her  veins, 
forgetting  her  fears  of  this  illegitimate  rival 
of  her  own  children,  seemed  now  to  have 
seen  him  for  the  first  time,  loved  at  last 
the  very  touch  of  his  fieecy  cloak,  and 
would  fain  have  had  him  of  her  own  relig¬ 
ion.  As  though  the  old  neglected  child 
had  been  another,  she  tries  to  win  him  as 
a  stranger  in  his  manly  perfection,  grown 
more  than  an  affectionate  mother  to  her 
husband’s  son.  But  why  thus  intimate  and 
congenial,  she  asks,  always  in  the  wrong 
quarter  ?  Why  not  compass  two  ends  at 
once  ?  Why  so  squeamishly  neglect  the 
powerful,  any  power  at  all,  in  a  city  so 
full  of  religion  ?  He  might  find  the  image 
of  her  sprightly  goddess  everywhere  to  his 
liking,  gold,  silver,  native  or  stranger,  new 
or  old,  graceful,  or  indeed,  if  he  preferred 
it  so,  in  iron  or  stone.  By  the  way,  she 


explains  the  delights  of  love,  of  marriage, 
the  husband  once  out  of  the  way  :  finds 
in  him,  with  misgiving,  a  sort  of  forward¬ 
ness,  as  she  thinks,  on  this  one  matter,  as 
if  he  understood  her  craft  and  despised  it. 
He  met  her  questions  in  truth  with  scarce 
BO  much  as  contempt  with  laughing  coun¬ 
ter-queries,  why  people  needed  wedding 
at  all  I  They  might  have  found  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  temples,  or  bought  them,  as 
you  could  flowers  in  Athens. 

Meantime  Phaedra’s  young  children  draw 
from  the  seemingly  unconscious  finger  the 
marriage-ring,  set  it  spinning  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet,  and  the  staid  youth  places  it 
for  a  moment  on  his  own  finger  for  safety. 
As  it  settles  there,  his  step-mother,  aware 
all  the  while,  presses  suddenly  his  hand 
over  it.  He  found  the  ring  there  that 
night  as  he  lay  ;  left  his  bed  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  again  for  safety,  put  it  on  the 
finger  of  the  image,  wedding  once  for  all 
that  so  kindly  mystical  mother.  And  still, 
even  amid  his  earthly  mother’s  terrible  mis¬ 
givings,  he  seems  to  foresee  a  charming  ca¬ 
reer  marked  out  before  him  in  friendly 
Athens,  to  the  height  of  his  desire.  Grate¬ 
ful  that  he  is  here  at  all,  sharing  so  freely 
at  last  life’s  banquet,  he  puts  himself  for 
a  moment  in  his  old  place,  recalling  his 
old  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  others  ; 
feels,  just  then,  no  different.  Yet  never 
had  life  seemed  so  suflUcing  as  at  this  mo¬ 
ment — the  meat,  the  drink,  the  drives,  the 
popularity  as  he  comes  and  goes,  even  his 
step-mother’s  false,  selfish,  ostentatious 
gifts.  Yet  she,  too,  begins  to  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  jealousy  of  that  other  divine, 
would-be  mistress,  and  by  way  of  a  last 
effort  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  both,  conducts  him  (immeas¬ 
urable  privilege  !)  to  her  own  private 
chapel. 

You  could  hardly  tell  where  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  adulteress  ended  and  that  of 
the  divine  courtesan  began.  Haunts  of 
her  long,  indolent,  self-pleasing  nights  and 
days,  they  presented  everywhere  the  im¬ 
press  of  Phsedra’s  luxurious  humor.  A 
peculiar  glow,  such  as  he  had  never  before 
seen,  like  heady  lamplight,  or  sunshine  to 
some  sleeper  in  a  delirious  dream,  hung 
upon  the  bold,  naked,  shameful  imageries, 
as  his  step-mother  trimmed  the  lamps, 
drew  forth  her  sickly  perfumes,  clad  afresh 
in  piquant  change  of  raiment  the  almost 
formless  goddess  crouching  there  in  her 
unclean  shrine  or  sty,  set  at  last  her  fool- 
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ish  wheel  in  motion  to  a  low  chant,  hold¬ 
ing  him  by  the  wrist,  keeping  close  all  the 
while,  as  if  to  catch  some  germ  of  consent 
in  his  indifferent  words.  And  little  by 
little  be  perceives  that  all  this  is  for  him 
— the  incense,  the  dizzy  wheel,  the  shreds 
of  stuff  cut  secretly  from  his  sleeve,  the 
sweetened  cup  he  drank  at  her  offer,  un- 
availingly  ;  and  yes  !  his  own  features 
surely,  in  pallid  wax.  With  a  gasp  of 
flighty  laughter  she  ventures  to  point  the- 
thing  out  to  him,  full  at  last  of  viuble,  ir¬ 
repressible  dislike.  Ah  1  it  was  that  very 
reluctance  that  chiefly  stirred  her.  Health¬ 
ily  white  and  red,  he  had  a  marvellous  dis. 
cretion  about  him,  as  of  one  never  to  be 
caught  unaware,  as  if  he  never  could  be 
anything  but  like  water  from  the  rock,  or 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  morning,  or  the 
beams  of  the  morning  star  turned  to  hu¬ 
man  flesh.  It  was  the  self-possession  of 
this  happy  mind,  the  purity  of  this  virgin 
body,  she  would  fain  have  perturbed,  as  a 
pledge  to  herself  of  her  own  gaudy  claim 
to  supremacy.  King  Theseus,  as  she 
knew,  had  had  at  least  two  earlier  lores  : 
for  once  she  would  be  a  first  love  ;  felt  at 
moments  that  with  this  one  passion  once 
indulged,  it  might  be  happiness  thereafter 
to  remain  chaste  forever.  And  then,  by 
accident,  yet  surely  reading  indifference  in 
bis  manner  of  accepting  her  gifts,  she  is 
ready  again  for  contemptuous,  open  bat¬ 
tle.  Is  he  indeed  but  a  child  still,  this 
nursling  of  the  forbidding  Amazon,  of 
that  Amazonian  goddess — to  be  a  child 
always  ?  or  a  wily  priest  rather,  skilfully 
circumventing  her  sorceries,  with  mystic 
precautions  of  bis  own  ?  In  truth,  there 
is  something  of  the  priestly  character  in 
this  impassible  discretion,  reminding  her 
of  his  alleged  intimacy  with  the  rival  god¬ 
dess,  and  redoubling  her  curiosity,  her 
fondness.  Phaedra,  love-sick,  feverish, 
in  bodily  sickness  at  last,  raves  of  the  cool 
woods,  the  chase,  the  steeds  of  Ilippolytus, 
her  thoughts  running  madly  on  what  she 
fancies  his  secret  business  :  with  a  storm 
of  abject  tears,  foreseeing  in  one  moment 
of  recoil  the  weary  tale  of  years  to  come, 
star- stricken  as  she  declares,  dares  to  con¬ 
fess  her  longing  to  half-suspicions  attend¬ 
ants  ;  and  the  cruel  inherited  nature  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Minotaur  now  at  full  force 
in  her.  awake  one  morning  to  find  Hip- 
polytns  there  kindly  at  her  bidding,  drove 
him  openly  forth  in  a  tempest  of  insulting 
speech.  There  was  a  mordent  there,  like 


the  menace  of  misfortune  to  come,  in 
which  the  injured  goddess  also  was  invited 
to  concur.  What  words  I  what  terrible 
words  !  following,  clinging  to  him,  like 
acrid  fire  upon  bis  hare  flesh,  as  he  hasted 
from  Phwdra’s  house,  thrust  out  at  la.st, 
his  vesture  remaining  in  her  hands.  The 
husband  returning  suddenly,  she  tells  him 
a  false  story  of  violence  to  her  bed,  and  is 
believed. 

King  Theseus,  all  his  accumulated  store 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  turning  now  to 
active  hatred,  flung  away  readily  upon 
him,  bewildered,  unheard,  one  of  three 
precious  curses  (some  mystery  of  wasting 
sickness  therein)  with  which  Poseidon  had 
indulged  him.  It  seemed  sad  that  one  so 
young  must  call  for  justice,  precariously, 
upon  the  gods,  the  dead,  the  very  walls  ! 
Admiring  youth  dared  hardly  bid  farewell 
to  their  late  comrade  :  are  generous,  at 
most,  in  stolen,  sympathetic  glances  toward 
the  fallen  star.  At  home,  veiled  once 
again  iu  that  ancient  twilight  world,  his 
mother  fearing  solely  for  what  be  may 
suffer  by  the  departure  of  that  so  brief 
prosperity,  enlarged  as  it  had  been,  even 
so,  by  his  grateful  taking  of  it,  is  reassur¬ 
ed,  delighted,  happy  once  more  at  the  vis¬ 
ible  proof  of  bis  happiness,  his  invincible 
happiness.  Duly  he  returned  to  Athens, 
early  astir,  for  the  last  time,  to  restore  the 
forfeited  gifts,  drove  back  his  gayly  paint¬ 
ed  chariot  to  leave  there  behind  him,  actu¬ 
ally  enjoying  the  drive,  going  home  on 
foot  poorer  than  ever.  He  takes  again  to 
bis  former  modes  of  life,  a  little  less  to  the 
horses,  a  little  more  to  the  old  studies,  the 
strange,  secret  history  of  his  favorite  god¬ 
dess, — wronged  surely  !  somehow,  she 
too,  as  powerless  to  help  him  ;  till  he  lay 
sick  at  last,  battling  one  morning,  una¬ 
ware  of  his  mother’s  presence,  with  the 
feverish  creations  of  the  brain  ;  the  giddy, 
foolish  wheel,  the  foolish  song,  of  Phae¬ 
dra’s  chapel,  spinnii^  there  with  his  heart 
bound  thereto.  “  The  curses  of  my  pro- 
mnitors  are  come  upon  me  !”  he  cries. 
‘‘  And  yet,  why  so  ?  guiltless  as  I  am  of 
evil.”  His  wholesome  religion  seeming  to 
turn  against  him  now,  the  trees,  the 
streams,  the  very  rocks,  swoon  into  living 
creatures,  swarming  around  the  goddess 
who  has  lost  her  grave  quietness.  He  finds 
solicitation,  and  recoils,  in  the  wind,  in  the 
sounds  of  the  rain  ;  till  at  length  delirium 
itself  finds  a  note  of  returning  health. 
The  feverish  word-ways  open  unexpected- 
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ly  upon  wide  cnrrents  of  air,  lulling  him 
to  e.leep  ;  and  the  conflict  ending  sudden¬ 
ly  alt4>gether  at  its  sharpest,  he  lay  in  the 
early  light  motionless  among  the  pillows, 
his  mother  standing  by,  as  she  thought,  to 
see  him  die.  As  if  for  the  last  time,  she 
presses  on  him  the  things  he  had  preferred 
in  that  eating  and  drinking  she  had  found 
so  beautiful.  The  eyes,  the  eyelids  are 
big  with  sorrow  ;  and  again,  as  he  under¬ 
stands,  making  an  effort  for  her  sake,  the 
healthy  light  returns  into  his  :  a  hand  seizes 
hers  gratefully,  and  a  slow  convalescence 
begins,  the  happiest  period  in  the  wild 
mother’s  life.  When  he  longed  for  flow¬ 
ers  for  the  goddess,  she  went  a  toilsome 
journey  to  seek  them,  growing  close,  after 
long  neglect,  wholesome  and  Arm  on  their 
tall  stalks.  The  singing  she  had  longed 
for  so  despairingly  hovers  gayly  once  more 
within  the  chapel  and  around  the  house. 

At  the  crisis  of  that  strange  illness  she 
had  supposed  her  long  forebodings  about 
to  be  realized  at  last ;  but  upon  bis  recov¬ 
ery  feared  no  more,  assured  herself  that 
the  curses  of  the  father,  the  step-mother, 
the  concurrent  ill-will  of  that  angry  god¬ 
dess,  have  done  their  utmost :  he  will  out¬ 
live  her  :  a  few  years  hence  put  her  to  a 
rest  surely  welcome.  Her  misgivings, 
arising  always  out  of  the  actual  spectacle 
of  his  profound  happiness,  seemed  at  an 
end  in  this  meek  bliss,  the  more  as  she 
observed  that  it  was  a  shade  less  uncon¬ 
scious  than  of  old.  And  almost  suddenly 
he  found  the  strength,  the  heart,  in  him, 
to  try  his  fortune  again  with  the  old 
chariot ;  and  those  still  unsatisfled  curses, 
in  truth,  going  on  either  side  of  him  like 
living  creatures  unseen,  legend  tells  briefly 
how,  a  competitor  for  pity  with  Adonis, 
and  Icarus,  and  Hyacinth,  and  other 
doomed  creatures  of  immature  radiance  in 
all  story  to  come,  he  set  forth  joyously  for 
the  chariot-races,  not  of  Athens,  but  of 
Troezen,  her  rival.  Once  more  he  wins  the 
prize  :  he  says  good-by  to  admiring  friends 
anxious  to  entertain  him,  and  by  night 
starts  off  homeward,  as  of  old,  like  a  child. 


returning  quickly  through  the  solitude  in 
which  he  had  never  lacked  company,  and 
was  now  to  die.  Through  all  the  perils  of 
darkness  he  bad  guided  the  chariot  safely 
along  the  curved  shore  :  the  dawn  was 
come,  and  a  little  breeze  astir,  as  the  gray 
level  spaces  parted  delicately  into  white 
and  blue,  when  in  a  moment  an  earthquake, 
or  Poseidon  the  earth-shaker  himself,  or 
angry  Aphrodite  awake  from  the  deep  be¬ 
times,  rent  the  tranquil  surface  :  a  great 
wave  leaped  suddenly  into  the  placid  dis¬ 
tance  of  tjie  Attic  shore,  and  was  surging 
here  to  the  very  necks  of  the  plunging 
horses,  a  moment  since  enjoying  so  pleas¬ 
antly  with  him  the  caress  of  the  morning 
air,  but  now,  wholly  forgetful  of  their  old 
affectionate  habit  of  olv^ience,  dragging 
their  leader  headlong  over  the  rough  pave¬ 
ments.  Evening  and  the  dawn  might  seem 
to  have  met  on  that  hapless  day  through 
which  they  drew  him  home  entangled  in 
the  trappings  of  the  chariot  that  had  been 
his  min,  till  he  lay  at  length,  gray  and  hag¬ 
gard,  at  the  rest  he  had  longed  for  dimly 
amid  the  buffeting  of  those  murderous 
stones,  his  mother  watching  impassibly, 
sunk  at  once  into  the  condition  she  had  so 
long  anticipated. 

Later  legend  breaks  a  supernatural  light 
over  that  great  desolation,  and  would  fain 
relieve  the  reader  by  introducing  the  kind¬ 
ly  Asclepius,  who  presently  restores  the 
youth  to  life,  not,  however,  in  the  old 
form  or  under  familiar  conditions.  To 
her,  surely,  counting  the  wounds,  the 
disfigurements,  telling  over  the  pains 
which  had  shot  through  that  dear  head 
now  insensible  to  her  touch  among  the 
pillows  under  the  harsh  broad  daylight, 
that  would  have  been  no  more  of  a  solace 
than  if,  according  to  the  fancy  of  Ovid, 
he  flourished  still,  a  little  deity,  but  under 
a  new  name  and  veiled  now  in  old  age, 
in  the  haunted  grove  of  Aricia,  far  from 
his  old  Attic  home,  in  a  land  which  had 
never  seen  him  as  he  was. — Maemillan's 
Magazine. 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

BT  B.  PACL  NBUMAN. 


**  ForasmTicb  m  th«  ende  of  their  vrath  and 
punyshmente  intendeth  notbynge  ollee  bat 
the  deetmction  of  rioee  and  aarynge  of 
menne.” — Utopia  (Arbor’s  edition,  p.  60). 

In  these  words  the  noble-hearted  More 
laid  down  a  principle  which  the  penal  code 
of  his  own  country  has  consiatently  rio- 
lated.  For  his  language  clearly,  points  to 
reformation  as  the  object  of  panishment, 
and  English  law  has  persistently  clang  to 
that  one  form  of  punishment  which  makes 
reformation  almost  impossible  unless  by  a 
miracle.  In  More’s  own  time  and  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  proportion  of  exe¬ 
cutions  to  the  number  of  the  population  is 
almost  incredible,  while  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  George  III.  there  were  on  the 
statute-book  something  like  two  hundred 
crimes  punishable  with  death.  No  doubt 
in  many  cases  the  law  was  a  dead  letter, 
but  even  so,  the  state  of  things  was  a 
scandal  to  the  rest  of  the  civiliz^  world. 
Well  might  Mirabeau  say  :  “  The  English 
nation  is  the  most  merciless  of  any  that  I 
have  heard  or  read  of.”  Douglas  Jeirold, 
a  writer  by  no  means  given  to  ”  sentimen¬ 
talism,”  draws  a  picture  of  Georgian  jus¬ 
tice  : — 

“  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Connofl  had  met 
with  good  King  George  III.  at  their  head  to 
correct  the  vices  of  the  land.  There  was 
death  for  the  bnrglar,  death  for  the  foot  pad, 
death  for  the  sheep-st^er,  death,  death,  death 
for  a  hundred  different  sinners.  The  hang¬ 
man  «'as  the  one  social  physician,  and  was 
thought  to  cure  all  peccant  ills.  Horrible, 
ghaeUy  quack  1  And  yet  the  King’s  Majesty 
believed  in  the  hideous  mountebank,  and 
every  week,  by  the  advice  of  his  Lords  of  the 
Council — the  wise  men  of  8t.  James's,  the 
Magi  of  the  kingdom,  the  starred  and  gartered 
phUanthropists— every  week  did  sacred  royalty 
call  in  Jack  Ketch  to  cure  his  soul  sick  chil¬ 
dren  !  Yea  ;  it  was  with  the  hangman's  fingers 
that  the  father  of  his  people  touched  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  evil.  And  if  in  sooth  the  malady  was 
not  allayed,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  paternal 
tending,  since  we  find  from  the  Ola  Bailey 
Register — that  thing  of  blood  and  bigotry  and 
ignorance — that  in  one  little  year,  in  almost 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  new  drop,  the 
hangman  was  sent  to  ninety-six  wretches  who 
were  publicly  cured  of  their  ills  in  the  front 
of  Newgate !  And  the  King  in  Council 
thought  there  was  no  such  remedy  for  crime 
as  the  grave  ;  and  therefore  by  the  counsel  of 
his  privy  sages  failed  not  to  prescribe  death 
warrants.  To  reform  men  was  a  tedious  and 


uncertain  labor  ;  now  hanging  was  the  sure 
work  of  a  minute.” 

Slowly  ami  in  the  face  of  strenuous  op¬ 
position  from  “  strong”  judges  and  weak 
prelates  the  statute-book  was  purged  of 
most  of  these  monstrous  enactments,  until 
at  the  present  day,  putting  on  one  side 
martial  law,  the  capital  penalty  is  inflicted 
only  in  cases  of  treason  or  murder.  It  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  increase 
of  crime  has  not  followed  the  successive 
relaxations  of  the  penal  code,  and  hence 
the  question  has  been  of  late  years  con¬ 
stantly  mooted  : — Why  retain  the  penalty 
of  death  at  all  !  How  uneasy  and  nnsatis- 
fied  public  opinion  is  at  the  present  time, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  sentence 
of  de^th  has  been  passed,  in  almost  every 
case  an  agitation  for  a  reprieve  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  remarkable  out¬ 
break  of  feeling  in  the  Maybrick  case  has 
furnished  the  most  recent  illustration  of 
this  dissatisfaction.  Men  are  happily 
growing  less  and  less  enamored  of  that 
robust  civic  virtue  which  often  appears  so 
excellent  an  imitation  of  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  life, 
however  rare,  is  felt  to  be  a  heavy  price 
even  thongh  it  purchased  for  the  rest  of 
ns  comparative  immunity  from  crime. 
Mr.  John  Bright,  speaking  at  University 
College,  London,  a  few  years  ago,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  pathetic  hope  he  might  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  nprooting  of  the  gallows- 
tree.  It  still  flourishes  and  brings  forth 
fruit  after  its  kind,  but  his  was  the  hand 
that  laid  the  axe  to  its  root. 

The  literature  of  the  subject,  though 
sufficiently  copious,  is  not  very  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  being  for  the  most 
part  contained  in  Blue  Boolu  and  in  Han¬ 
sard’s  reports.  Perhaps  this  may  explain 
why,  in  spite  of  the  interest  shown  in  par¬ 
ticular  CAses,  so  few  people  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  themselves  accnrately  upon  the 
general  question.  In  any  case  it  may  be 
useful  to  recapitulate  and  summarize  the 
facts  and  arguments  upon  which  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  Capital  Punishment  take  their 
stand. 

There  will  probably  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  objects  cf 
punishments.  They  are  : — 
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(1 )  The  protection  of  society  ;  (2)  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal. 

Some  persons  mi^ht  be  disposed  to  add 
a  third,  namely,  the  vindication  of  the 
outraged  majesty  of  the  law  ;  but  this,  if 
analyzed,  will  be  found  either  to  fall  under 
(1)  or  else  to  be  only  a  euphemism  for 
revenge. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  objects,  let  us 
next  inouire  what  are  the  tests  or  marks 
of  suitability  to  be  applied  to  any  particn* 
lar  punishment.  The  most  important  of 
these  tests  appear  to  be  the  following  ; — 

(1)  It  should  be  capable  of  certainty  in 
application. 

(2)  It  should  be  susceptible  of  gradua¬ 
tion. 

.*))  It  should  be  revocable. 

4)  It  should  be  of  a  reformatory  char¬ 
acter. 

(5)  It  should  not  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community. 

(6)  It  should  not  destroy  sources  of 
evidence. 

(7)  It  should  be  an  efficient  deterrent. 

Let  us  try  the  punishment  of  death  by 

these  tests. 

(1 )  As  to  the  certainty  of  application. 

“  If  it  were  possible,”  says  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly,  “  that  punishment,  as  the  conse- 
qnenoe  of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  absolute 
certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  almost  every  species  of  crime 
except  those  which  arise  from  sudden  gnats  of 
ungovernable  passion.” 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  appears 
to  hold  good.  Where  the  penalty  is  very 
heavy  its  incident  is  apt  to  become  erratic 
and  uncertain.  Of  all  punishments  used 
by  civilized  nations  the  punishment  of 
death  is  most  open  to  this  objection.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  law,  when  death  was  inflicted 
for  minor  offences,  this  feature  was  even 
more  apparent  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Harmer,  a  solicitor  with  a  very 
large  Old  Bailey  practice,  said,  when  ex¬ 
amined  before  a  parliamentary  committee 
in  1819— 

”  The  instances,  I  may  say,  are  innumer¬ 
able,  within  my  own  observation,  of  jurymen 
giving  verdicts  in  capital  cases  in  favor  of  the 

Eriaoner  directly  contrary  to  the  evidence.  I 
ave  seen  acquittals  in  forgery  where  the  ver¬ 
dict  astonished  every  one  in  court,  because 
the  guilt  appeared  unequivocal,  and  the  ac¬ 
quittal  could  only  be  attribnts^  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  humanity  in  the  jury 
to  save  a  fellow^creature  from  certain  death. 
The  old  professed  thieves  are  aware  of  this 
sympathy,  and  are  desirous  of  being  tried 


rather  on  capital  indictments  than  other¬ 
wise.” 

The  late  Sergeant  Parry  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  *  gave  the  following  evidence — 

”  It  is  a  common  observation  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  obtain  a  verdict  of  guilty  from  a  jury  where 
the  charge  is  murder.  It  has  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  that  the  jury  have  asked  -  Can  we  find 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  ?  ATo,  yon  cannot. 
And  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  go  free.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  evidence 
as  this  has  no  application  at  the  present 
day,  but  it  is  easy  to  supplement  it  from 
more  recent  sources.  In  the  course  of  a 
recent  debate  f  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen  said  he  had  within 
the  last  forty-eight  hours  prosecuted  a 
man  in  County  Cork,  about  whose  convic¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  penalty  of  death,  he  felt 
certain,  but  who,  as  it  was,  was  acquitted. 
Every  one  of  the  Crown  solicitors  on  the 
Munster  Circuit,  and,  he  believed,  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  were  of  opinion 
that  if  capital  punishment  were  done  away 
with  the  number  of  convictions  would  be 
increased.  The  experiment  of  doing  away 
with  capital  punishment  has  been  tried  in 
several  of  the  American  States,  and  the 
result  throws  a  light  upon  the  subject 
which  only  inveterate  bigotry  or  stolid 
prejudice  could  venture  to  disregard. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Wisconsin. 
Writing  to  Mr.  John  Bright  in  1864,  the 
Governor  of  that  State  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self — 

”  The  evil  tendency  of  public  exeentions, 
the  great  aversion  of  many  to  the  taking  of 
life,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
jurors  from  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community,  the  liability  of  the  innocent  to 
suffer  so  extreme  a  penuty,  and  be  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  pardoning  power,  and 
Uie  disposition  of  courts  and  juries  not  to 
convict,  fearing  the  innocent  might  euffer, 
convinced  me  that  this  relic  of  barbarism 
should  be  abolished.  The  death  penalty  was 
repealed  in  1853.  No  legislation  has  since  re¬ 
established  it,  and  the  people  find  themselves 
equally  secure.”  ^ 

Some  years  later,  in  1873,  we  And  this 
passage  in  Governor  Washbume’s  mes¬ 
sage  : — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  in 
the  law  has  made  punishment  more  certain, 
and  I  but  express  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  most  carefully  considered  the  question, 

*  Capital  Punishment  Commission,  1866. 
July  24th,  1872,  p.  1730. 

Hanmtrd,  May  3d,  1864,  p.  2099. 
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when  I  state  that  bnt  for  that  change  in  the 
law,  at  leust  one  half  of  those  eonrict)^  would 
have  escaped  all  pnnishment — so  difficnlt  is 
conviction  when  the  pnnishment  is  death.”  * 

Reverting  to  1864,  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  writes  : — 

“  Before  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
murders  were  not  nnfreqnent,  bnt  oonvictious 
were  rarely  or  never  obtained.  It  became  the 
common  belief  that  no  jury  could  be  found 
(the  prisoner  avadling  himself  of  the  common 
law  right  of  challenge)  which  would  convict. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion 
sustains  the  present  law,  and  is  against  the 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  Conviction 
and  punishment  are  now  much  more  certain 
than  before  the  change  was  made.’  ’ 

Similarly,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  death  penalty  has  also 
been  abolished,  writes  : — 

My  observation  fully  justifies  me  in  say¬ 
ing  that  conviction  for  murder  is  far  more  cer¬ 
tain  now  in  proper  cases  than  when  death  was 
the  pnnishment  of  it.” 

(2)  As  to  susceptibility  of  graduation. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  two  instances  of  the  same  species  of 
crime  show  precisely  the  same  degree  of 
turpitude  ;  motive,  provocation,  surround* 
ing  circumstances,  age,  character,  all  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  punishment  requisite. 
Hence  the  need  for  graduation  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  Simple  imprisonment,  hard 
labor,  penal  servitude,  even  the  lash  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  accurate  gradua¬ 
tion.  Nowhere  is  there  greater  room  for 
difference  in  the  degree  of  guilt  than  in 

•the  case  of  murder,  and  yet  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  is  one  and  the  same  in  every 
case.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  even  death 
may  be  a  severer  punishment  to  one  man 
than  to  another.  To  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  the  social 
infamy  and  the  personal  degr^ation  may 
add  a  sting  to  the  punishment  which  may 
be  entirely  absent  in  the  case  of  one  less 
fortunate  in  his  birth.  But  this  distinc* 
tion  which  in  other  punishments  can  be 
taken  into  account  and  allowed  for,  oper¬ 
ates,  in  the  case  of  death,  altogether  inde- 
jtendently  of  the  judge.  Hence  it  may, 
and  no  doubt  often  has  happened,  that  the 
punishment  has  borne  most  heavily  where 
the  guilt  was  lightest. 

(3)  As  to  revocability.  Here  again  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  of  all  punish¬ 
ments,  that  of  death  is,  tried  by  this 

*  Uanaard,  Jane  13ih,  1877,  p.  1679. 


standard,  the  most  unsatisfactory.  For 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  one 
sense  all  punishment  is  irrevocable  as  soon 
as  it  has  commenced  to  operate,  yet  in 
every  other  case,  as  long  as  the  victim  is 
alive,  it  is  possible  either  to  remit  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  or  to  make  substantial 
reparation.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  danger  of  so 
fatal  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  most  people 
would  freely  admit  that  the  case  against 
capital  punishment  is  a  very  serious  one. 
The  risk  of  such  a  miscarriage  might,  no 
doubt,  be  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  that 
simple  measure  of  reform  which  for  so 
many  years  has  clamored  vainly  at  our 
gates — the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  Even  then,  however,  the  danger 
would  not  be  removed,  and  the  argument 
against  capital  punishment  would  to  many 
minds  still  remain  overwhelming. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  f 

Some  time  ago  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
a  most  cool  and  dispassionate  observer,  de¬ 
clared  that,  taking  a  long  period  of  time, 
one  innocent  man  was  hanged  in  every 
three  years.  The  late  Chief  Baron  Kelly 
stated  as  the  result  of  his  experience  that 
from  1802  to  1840  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  innocent  men  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  of  whom  seven  were  actually  exe¬ 
cuted.  These  terrible  mistakes  are  not 
confined  to  England  :  Mittermaier  *  refers 
to  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  In  comparatively 
recent  years  there  have  been  several  strik¬ 
ing  instances  of  the  fallibility  of  the  most 
carefully  constituted  tribunals.  In  1865, 
for  instance,  an  Italian,  named  Pelizzioni, 
was  tried  before  Baron  Martin  for  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-countryman  in  an  affray 
at  Saffron  Hill.  After  an  elaborate  trial 
be  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  In  passing  sentence  the  Judge 
took  occasion  to  make  the  following  re¬ 
marks,  which  should  always  be  remembered 
when  the  acumen  begotten  of  a  sound 

*  OapUal  Pumakmeni,  edited  by  J.  Macrae 
Moir,  ILA.,  Load.,  18^,  pp.  146-148.  A  re¬ 
markable  case  is  meutioned  by  M.  Viaachera 
as  having  happened  in  Belgium.  Three 
hawkers  were  aentenoed  to  death  for  a  most 
aggravated  crime.  They  were  found  guilty 
by  a  majority  of  the  jury  with  the  full  oon- 
ourrence  of  the  Court.  The  King  commuted 
the  punishment  to  hard  labor  for  life.  Their 
innocence  was  afterward  established,  and  an¬ 
nuities  given  them. — (Jap.  Pm.  (Jotnm.,  1866 
(9.3683). 
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legal  training”  and  long  experience  is  re* 
li^  on  as  a  safeguard  against  error  : — 

**  In  mj  jadgment  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  jary  to  have  come  to  any  other  con- 
elnsinn.  The  eTidence  was  about  the  clearest 
and  the  most  direct  that  after  a  long  oonrse  of 
experience  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
jnstioe  I  hare  ever  known  ....  I  am  as 
satisfied  as  1  can  be  of  anything  that  Gregorio 
did  not  inflict  this  wound,  and  that  yon  were 
the  person  who  did.  ’* 

The  trial  was  over.  The  Ilome  Secre¬ 
tary  would  most  certainly,  after  the 
Judge’s  expression  of  opinion,  never  have 
interfered.  The  date  of  the  execution  was 
f.xed.  Yet  the  unhappy  prisoner  was 
guiltless  of  the  crime,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  exertions  of  a  private  individ¬ 
ual  that  an  innocent  man  was  saved  from 
the  gallows.  A  fellow-countryman  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Negretti,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  real  culprit  (the  Gregorio  so  expressly 
exculpated  by  the  Judge)  to  come  forward 
and  acknowledge  the  crime,  lie  was  sub¬ 
sequently  tried  for  manslaughter  and  con¬ 
victed,  while  Pelizzioni  received  a  free 
pardon. 

Again  in  1877  two  men  named  Jackson 
and  Greenwood  were  tried  at  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Assizes  for  a  serious  offence.  They 
were  found  guilty.  The  Judge  expressed 
approval  of  the  verdict  and  sentenced  them 
to  ten  ycais’  penal  servitude.  Subse¬ 
quently  fresh  facts  came  to  light  and  the 
men  received  a  free  pardon. 

Once  more,  in  1879  Uabron  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  a  policeman.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  An 
agitation  for  a  reprieve  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  Three  years  after, 
the  notorious  Peace,  just  before  his  exe¬ 
cution  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Dyson,  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  committed  the  murder 
for  which  Ilabron  had  been  sentenced. 

With  these  incidents  fresh  in  our  minds, 
let  us  turn  once  more  to  St,  Giles  and  St. 
James,  and  listen  to  the  indignant  words 
of  Douglas  Jerrold  : — 

“  Oh  that  the  ghoeta  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the 
Old  Bailey — and  though  our  profeaaion  of  faith 
may  make  moral  antiquarians  stare,  it  is  onr 
invincible  belief  that  the  Kewgats  Calendar  has 
its  black  array  of  mart3rT8  ;  victims  to  igno¬ 
rance,  perverseness,  prejudice  ;  creatures 
doomed  by  the  bigotry  of  the  council  table  ; 
by  the  old  haunting  love  of  blood  as  the  best 
of  cores  for  the  worst  of  ills— oh  that  the  faces 
of  all  of  these  could  look  from  Newgate  walls  ! 
That  but  for  a  moment  the  men  who  stickle 


for  the  laws  of  death  as  for  some  sweet  domes¬ 
tic  privilege,  might  behold  the  grim  mistake  ; 
the  awful  sacrilegious  blunder  of  the  past,  and 
seeing,  make  amendment  for  the  future.” 

(4)  As  to  its  reformatory  character. 

It  was  boldly  asserted  by  Mr.  Roebuck 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  murderer 
was  not  to  be  reformed.  Few  humane  or 
reasonable  people  will  be  inclined  to  in¬ 
dorse  such  a  statement,  least  of  all  those 
who  look  up  with  reverence  to  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  this 
connection  that  many  of  those  convicted 
for  murder  are  quite  young.  Thus  in 
three  years,  from  1878  to  1881,  there 
were  among  such  criminals  young  men  of 
18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  and  27.  Then 
the  circumstances  of  the  criminal  class  from 
which  many  of  these  cases  come  ought 
surely  to  be  taken  into  account.  Born  in 
vicious  homes,  brought  op  amid  the  vilest 
surroundings,  the  abject  slaves  of  their 
own  worst  passions,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  sometimes  the  prison  chaplain’s 
is  the  first  good  influence  that  seriously 
touches  the  convict’s  life.  But  think  of 
the  cruel  irony  of  giving  three  weeks  in 
which  to  reverse  the  habits  of  long  years  ! 
Nor  is  this  the  worst.  At  the  present  day, 
except  under  very  unusual  circumstances, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  reprieve  almost  always 
follow  a  conviction  for  murder.  Of  these 
efforts  the  prisoner  is  of  course  aware. 
Hence,  thongh  guilty,  he  feels  he  has  still 
a  chance  of  life  if  he  can  lie  hard  enough 
to  create  a  doubt  in  the  Home  Secretary’s 
mind.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  gallows 
therefore,  he  goes  on  adding  sin  to  sin, 
and  too  often  invoking  the  name  of  God 
to  witness  to  his  falsehood. 

(5)  As  to  its  accord  with  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  disaster  when  the  public  sym¬ 
pathy  is  enlisted  against  the  law  and  in 
favor  of  the  criminal.  Yet  this  is  what 
constantly  happens  now  in  cases  of  mur¬ 
der.  In  the  old  days  the  highwayman  on 
the  road  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  but, 
once  trapped,  he  became  a  hero.  Many  a 
Bean  Brocade  has  gone  to  Tyburn  amid 
something  very  like  a  popular  triumph. 
And  this  short-lived  popularity  he  owed 
partly  to  the  feeling  that  his  punishment 
exceeded  his  deserts,  and  partly  to  the 
sympathy  which  is  almost  always  extorted 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  dear  life.  Both  these  sentiments 
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still  operate  in  the  case  of  those  sentenced 
to  death.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  a  desper¬ 
ate  man  fighting  for  his  life  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds  that  invests  the  lives  of 
such  scoundrels  as  Burglar  Peace  and 
Bushranger  Kelly  with  quite  a  halo  of 
romance.  Then,  too,  it  is  now  recognised 
that  the  crime  of  murder  is  not  separated 
from  all  other  crimes  by  such  a  gulf  as  to 
make  it  justly  visited  by  a  penalty  inflicted 
in  no  other  case.  Take  a  simple  instance. 

A,  a  half-starved  miserable  tramp,  goes 
out  on  a  lonely  country  road  arm^  with 
a  knife,  intending  to  rob  the  first  passer¬ 
by.  A  farmer  returning  from  market 
comes  along.  A  demands  his  money,  is 
refused,  and  in  the  struggle  that  follows, 
stabs  him  to  the  heart. 

B,  a  well-to-do  artisan,  has  a  grudge 
a^nst  X,  a  former  employer,  who  has 
dismissed  him  for  gross  misconduct  and 
refused  to  give  him  a  character.  He  pur¬ 
chases  a  di^er- knife,  waylays  X  at  night 
in  a  field,  and  makes  a  desperate  stab  at 
his  heart.  The  knife,  however,  strikes 
against  a  sandwich  box  in  X’s  pocket,  and 
the  intended  victim  escapes  abmlutely  un¬ 
injured. 

Now  of  the  two,  as  far  as  moral  guilt  is 
concerned,  B's  offence  is  the  blacker,  yet 
A  will  be  bung  while  B  will  escape  with 
a  term  of  penal  servitude  liable  to  abridg¬ 
ment  on  ticket  of  leave.* 

There  is,  however,  no  need  for  particu¬ 
lar  instances.  There  are  offences  which, 
whether  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  guilt  involved,  or  from  that  of  the 
suffering  entailed,  are  more  grievous  and 
terrible  than  many  a  murder  ;  yet  the 
offenders  cither  escape  scot-free  or  with 
wholly  inadequate  punishment.  Hence  in 
case  after  case  of  murder  the  punishment 
seems  too  heavy  for  the  offence,  and  hence 
the  now  almost  invariable  agitation  for  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence. 

Another  circumstance  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  that  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  growing  more 
and  more  antagonistic  to  the  death  penal¬ 
ty.  The  Friends,  and  perhaps  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  have  hitherto  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  have 
applied  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  so- 
cid  questions  of  the  day.  Now  the  bulk 

*  It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  in  such  a 
ease  A  would,  according  to  Mr.  Boebuck,  be 
incapable  of  reformation,  because  his  victim 
failed  to  carry  a  sandtrich-box. 


of  the  religions  world  in  England  is  foU 
lowing  their  example.  But  they  perceive 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  death  penalty 
involves  them  in  a  horrible  dilemma. 
They,  at  any  rate,  cannot,  in  the  face  of 
their  Master’s  teaching,  assent  to  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  all  murderers  are  past  repent¬ 
ance.  When  the  allotted  interval  has  ex¬ 
pired,  the  convict  is  either  impenitent  or 
penitent.  If  impenitent,  how  awful  to 
burry  him  with  all  his  sins  upon  bis  head 
into  the  presence  of  that  God  who — more 
patient  than  we — would  have  given  him  a 
longer  time  for  repentance  1  If  sincerely 
penitent,  forgiven  by  God,  bom  into  a  new 
life,  what  but  the  clearest,  most  absolute 
proof  that  his  death  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  society  can  justify  us  in  forthwith 
strangling  him  ? 

True,  says  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  J. 
Holker)  in  a  recent  debate,  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  give  so  brief  a  time  for  repentance 
before  you  execute  tbe  sentence,  but  you 
must  remember  the  murderer  gave  his  vic¬ 
tim  still  less.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
shocking  application  of  the  discarded  prin¬ 
ciple,  dear  to  lawyers  of  an  earlier  age. 

An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth”  I 

Finally  the  development  of  medical 
science  makes  capital  punishment  seem 
more  and  more  of  an  anachronism.  Out 
of  every  hundred  committals  for  murder 
in  England  there  result  about  forty-nine 
convictions,*  and  of  these  forty-nine  con¬ 
victs  about  fourteen  on  an  average  are  in¬ 
sane.  But  besides  this,  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  many  have  lieen  hung  who 
were  practically  not  responsible  for  their 
actions,  f  In  fact,  the  whole  question  of 
moral  responsibilitv  is  surrounded  with  so 
much  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  furnish  one 
more  strong  argument  against  taking  an 
irrevocable  step.  The  tendency  of  medi¬ 
cal  science  at  the  present  day  is  more  and 
more  to  refer  mo^  delinquencies  in  part 
at  least  to  physical  causes,  and  it  may  often 
happen  that  a  convict’s  reformation  is  be¬ 
gun  by  the  prison  doctor  sooner  even  than 
by  tbe  chaplain. 

*  It  may  be  added  that  in  non-oapital  oaaes 
the  proportion  of  oonviotions  is  mnch  larger 
— 76.  This  has  an  obvions  bearing  on  the 
question  of  certainty. 

f  t.g.  O’Donnell  in  1876.  He  had  actually 
been  in  an  asylum  within  two  years  of  his  exe¬ 
cution.  Another  case  in  the  same  year  was 
that  of  Marks — "  Mad  Marks”  as  he  was 
called. 
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(6)  As  to  its  effect  upon  the  sources  of 
evidence.  Under  this  head  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  more  than  that  of  all  punish¬ 
ments  that  of  death  is  necessarily  in  this 
respect  the  worst.  Many  a  convict  is  the 
depositary  of  information  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  quarter,  informa¬ 
tion  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Habron,  may 
result  in  the  undoing  of  a  g^evous  wrong. 
To  kill  such  a  prisoner  is  to  finally  seal 
against  ourselves  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  infonnation. 

(7)  As  to  deterrent  effect.  1  have  left 
this  to  the  last,  as  being  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  test,  and  one  that  requires  the  fullest 
consideration.  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  believers  in  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  base  their  devotion  solely 
on  the  ground  that  without  it  murders 
would  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
society  would  not  be  safe.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not 
warrant  these  apprehensions,  eight  out  of 
the  nine  would  in  all  probability  gladly 
abandon  their  position  and  join  the  move¬ 
ment  for  abolition. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  supporters  of  the  death  penalty 
stand  as  to  this  matter  of  deterrence  in  a 
very  different  position  from  that  occupied 
by  its  opponents.  The  other  aig;uments 
used  in  its  favor  are  arguments  of  despair, 
sometimes  ingenious,  sometimes  not  even 
tliat,  as  the  diligent  student  of  Hansard  can 
sadly  bear  witness.  The  one  plea  for  the 
gallows,  strong  in  its  plausibility,  is  this  : 
— There  is  nothing  so  dear  to  a  man  as  his 
life  ;  therefore  the  threat  of  death  must  be 
the  most  terrible  aud  the  most  efliicacious. 

But  the  opponents  of  capital  punishment 
do  not  hazard  their  cause  on  the  issue  of 
a  single  argument.  They  might  admit,  if 
facts  were  against  them,  that  the  death 
penalty  is  the  greatest  deterrent,  and  yet 
urge  its  abolition  on  the  other  grounds  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  its  uncertainty  and  irrevocabil¬ 
ity.  For,  after  all,  deterrence  is  not  every¬ 
thing.  If  the  threat  of  hanging  deters 
men  from  crime,  surely  the  threat  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  a  preliminary  course  of  torture 
would  be  still  more  efficacious.*  Nay, 


*  Lord  Wensleydale,  giving  evidence  before 
the  Capital  Panisbment  Commission,  said  no 
donbt  mutilation — the  patting  out  an  eye  or 
cutting  oS  a  hand  —  would  be  a  most  efficient  de¬ 
terrent,  but  he  thought  public  opinion  would 
not  tolerate  such  a  panisbment.  (9.330.) 


why  not  hand  over  the  convict  to  the  vivi- 
sectors,  and  thus  at  one  stroke  safeguard 
society,  spare  dumb  animals,  and  further 
the  advancement  of  science  ?  The  only 
logical  answer  that  could  be  given  to  such 
a  query  would  be,  that  we  should  in  the 
long  run  lose  more  than  we  should  gain. 
It  would  be  like  Bastiat’s  famous  illustra¬ 
tion  in  political  economy.  That  which  is 
seen  would  be  a  diminution  for  the  time 
in  the  number  of  murders.  That  which  is 
not  stsn  would  be  the  slow,  but  certain 
deterioration  and  brutalization  of  society 
by  the  use  of  such  means.  And  precisely 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  hanging 
without  torture.  As  Mr.  John  Bright 
well  said  : — 

"  Whenever  you  hang  a  man  in  the  face  of 
the  public  under  the  ciroomstanoes  to  which 
we  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country,  if  you 
do  in  the  slightest  degree  deter  from  crime  by 
the  shocking  nature  of  the  punishment,  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  you  by  so  much — nay, 
by  much  more — weaken  that  other  and  greater 
security  which  arises  from  the  reverence  with 
which  human  life  is  regarded."  *  ' 

Another  point  worth  remembering  is 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  exag^rate  the 
value  men — especially  men  of  the  class 
from  whom  most  murderers  come — set 
upon  life,  their  own  or  their  neighbor’s. 
The  trivial  grounds  upon  which  men,  wom¬ 
en,  and  even  children,  will  commit  suicide 
is  a  proof  of  this,  which  the  benevolent 
verdict  of  unsound  mind  ”  fails  to  im¬ 
peach. 

Another  proof  affecting  a  higher  class  in 
the  community  is  found  in  the  alacrity 
with  which  thousands  of  men,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  shilling  a  day  and  a  brass 
band,  will  lay  down  their  lives  in  a  quarrel 
as  to  the  merits  of  which  they  know  little 
and  care  less. 

But  the  great  fallacy  which  underlies 
the  plausible  ailment  that  the  fear  of 
death  must  deter  is  this — it  assumes  that 
the  fear  operates  on  the  murderer’s  mind 
at  a  particular  moment,  at  the  moment, 
namely,  when  he  is  committing  the  crime. 
But  this  is  an  extravagant  assumption, 
contradicted  by  the  facts  I  am  about  to 
refer  to.  It  may  very  well  be  that,  when 
brought  to  bay  in  a  court  of  justice,  con¬ 
fronted  with  all  the  solemn  paraphernalia 
of  the  law,  the  passion  of  hatred,  lust,  or 
greed  long  since  extinguished,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  then  death  looms  before  the 
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unhappy  wretch  as  the  most  terrible  of 
possibilities.  But  that  is  perfectly  con* 
sistent  with  his  having  committed  the 
crime  uninfluenced  by  the  slightest  thought 
of  the  penalty. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  to  mere  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  question  of  deterrence.  We 
have  fortunately  a  considerable  body  of 
evidence  to  guide  us  in  forming  our  judg¬ 
ment,  and  this  evidence  I  will  now  briefly, 
and  1  hope  impartially,  summarize. 

In  several  foreign  countries  Capital 
Punishment  has  been  either  expressly 
abolished  or  practically  dispensed  with. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  be  decisive.  Taking 
at  first  the  cases  of  entire  abolition  we  find 
as  follows 

HoLiiAMD. — Capital  punishment  abolished 
September,  1870  (as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
been  no  execution  since  1860).  The  statistics 
of  murder  were  as  follows  :  1861-9,  19  mur¬ 
ders  ;  1871-9,  17  murders  ;  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  an  increase  of  population. 

Finland. — There  has  been  no  execution 
since  1824.  The  'Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  states:  "The  security  of  person  and 
property  has  not  been  in  the  least  diminished 
by  the  suspension  of  capital  punishment. 
Murders  are  extremely  rare.” 

SwrrzxRLAND. — In  1874  capital  punishment 
was  abolished  by  the  Federal  Council.  In 
1879  Cantons  were  allowed  to  choose  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  two  or  three  have  elected  to  rein¬ 
state  ^e  death  penalty. 

BzLonrif .—  No  execution  since  1863.  In  the 
10  years  before  1863,  921  murders  ;  in  the  10 
years  after  1863,  703  murders. 

Pkussia. — In  decade  1869-78,  484  persons 
sentenced  to  death,  only  one  execution  (HOdel). 

PoBTcaAL.— Capital  punishment  abolished. 

RotniANiA. — Capital  punishment  abolished. 

Tdbcant. — No  execution  for  fifty  years. 

Bdssia. — Capital  punishment  only  retained 
for  treason  and  military  insubordination. 

Amzuca. — Michigan,  capital  punishment 
abolished  in  1847  ;  Rhode  Island,  1852  ;  Wis¬ 
consin,  1853  ;  Iowa,  1872  ;  Maine,  1876. 

In  Michigan  the  statistics  show  that  since 
1847  murders  have  decreased,  relatively  to 
the  population,  57  per  cent.  As  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  Governor  Washburne  writes  in 
1873 

"It  is  twenty  years  since  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  No  state  can  show 
greater  freedom  from  homicidal  crime.  With 
a  population  representing  almost  every  na¬ 
tionality,  statistics  show  that  crime  instead  of 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  state  has 
actually  ^minished.  ” 

Of  Iowa,  Senator  Jessup  writes  in 
1870 


"  Murder  in  the  first  degree  has  not  in¬ 
creased,  but  has  for  four  years  decreased. 
Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  old  law  there  was 
one  murder  for  every  800,000  people.  For  the 
four  years  since  abolition  there  has  been  one 
in  every  1,200,000.  There  is  more  Lynch  law 
where  ^e  gallows  is  retained.” 

This  evidence  might  easily  be  multi¬ 
plied,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  all  points 
in  one  direction. 

Next  let  us  take  the  cases  of  partial  dis¬ 
continuance. 

Acstbia. — In  decade  1870-9,  806  death  sen¬ 
tences,  16  executions. 

SwBDKN. — From  1869-78,  32  death  sentences, 
3  executions. 

Nobwat. — From  1869-78, 14  death  sentences, 
3  executions. 

Amkbica. — In  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
and  Oregon,  capital  punishment  is  practically 
discontinued,  and  in  Louisiana  and  Minnesota 
almost  80. 

Of  all  these  cases  Switzerland  is  the  only 
one  that  even  a  perverse  ingenuity  can  use 
in  favor  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital 
punishment.  Even  there,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  Cantons  dispense  with  the 
death  penalty,  and  that  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  no  efficient  substitute  has  been  pro¬ 
vided.  But  I  am  not  concerned  to  haggle 
over  every  single  item  of  evidence.  In 
the  face  of  the  grievous  disadvantages 
which  every  one  must  admit  are  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  this  punishment,  it 
surely  lies  upon  its  advocates  to  prove  by 
overwhelming  evidence  that  society  is  not 
safe  without  it.  Instead  of  this,  the  evi¬ 
dence  points  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Society  seems  safer  and  human  life 
more  secure  where  reverence  for  it  is 
taught  by  precept  and  not  violated  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  may  be  true  sometimes,  as  Can¬ 
ning  said,  that  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as 
figures  except  facts  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  assume  that  because  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  both  point  to  a  certain  conclusion, 
therefore  that  conclusion  is  wrong.  Yet 
this,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  the  po¬ 
sition  into  which  the  advocates  of  the  death 
penalty  are  driven. 

There  are  several  minor  points  which  I 
cannot  discuss  within  the  necessary  limits 
of  an  article  such  as  this.  The  irregular 
and  practically  secret  appeal  to  the  Home 
Secretary  ;  perpetual  imprisonment  as  a 
substitute  for  death  ;  the  question  of  how 
to  deal  with  attacks  on  warders  where  such 
imprisonment  is  resorted  to  ;  these  and 
other  kindred  matters  are  subordinate  to 
the  main  question.  That  question  as  it 
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presents  itself  to  me  is  shortly  this.  If 
other  countries  and  our  own  kin  across  the 
sea  can  dispense  with  the  awful  penalty, 
why  not  we  i  Is  there  still  any  grain  of 
truth  left  in  Mirabeau’s  reproach,  or  are 
Englishmen  so  intractable  and  ferocious 
that  they  must  be  kept  in  with  a  more 
galling  bit  and  bridle  than  suffices  for 
their  neighbors  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  judges  and 
the  Church  are  both  in  favor  of  the  gal¬ 
lows.  As  to  the  former,  Burke’s  fine  say¬ 
ing  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Thurlow. 

“  The  law  is  a  science  which  does  more  to 
qnicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  pat  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons 
very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize 
the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.”  * 

Lord  Ellenborough  predicted  chaos  if 
men  were  not  to  be  hanged  for  petty  lar¬ 
ceny,  and  Loni  Eldon  heartily  agreed. 
As  to  the  Church,  if  the  pews  lead  the 
way,  the  pulpit,  as  it  has  often  done  be¬ 


fore,  will  gird  up  its  loins  and  follow 
meekly  afar  off. 

Sir  William  Harconrt,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Government,  in  a  recent 
debate,  refused  to  support  the  bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  on  the 
ground  that,  though  he  personally  was  ripe 
for  the  change,  English  public  opinion  was 
not.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  gallows  as  an 
outrage  on  justice,  humanity,  and  religion 
to  do  their  best  to  arouse  public  interest 
and  ripen  public  opinion. 

Lowell’s  brave  words  are  singularly  ap¬ 
posite  : — 

“  New  occasions  teach  new  duties,  time  makes 
ancient  good  nnconth. 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  trath. 

Lo,  before  ns  gleam  her  camp-fires,  we  our¬ 
selves  must  pilgrims  be  ; 

Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter's  sea, 

AV  atUmpl  (he  future’s  portal  tcUh  the  patCa 
blood-rusted  key." 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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SiciLT  has,  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
become  much  more  frequented  than  it  used 
to  be  cither  by  travellers  or  by  tourists. 
By  travellers  we  may  understand  those 
who  journey  with  some  distinct  rational 
object  before  them,  be  it  politics,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  geology,  botany,  or  any  other.  They 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  tourists, 
who  come  only  because  the  fancy  takes 
them  to  go  somewhither  and  a  further 
fancy  leads  them  to  Sicily.  In  that  island 
the  two  classes  may  be  easily  known  from 
one  another.  A  geographical  test  marks 
them  out.  The  tourist  does  not  venture 
himself  beyond  some  half-a-dozen  well- 
known  towns,  in  some  of  which  he  will 
find  all  the  refinements  of  European  civili¬ 
zation,  and  in  all  some  approach  to  them. 
The  traveller  goes  further,  and  does  not 
always  fare  worse.  For  the  sake  of  his  ob¬ 
ject,  whatever  it  is,  he  can  put  up  with  a 
few  little  inconveniences,  and  his  reward 
is  to  find  a  good  deal  everywhere  in  his 
own  special  line  and  a  good  deal  of  other 


*  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 


kinds  thrown  into  the  bargain.  If  a  man 
has  simply  gone  round  by  Palermo,  Gir- 
genti,  Syracuse,  Taormina,  unless  he  can 
plead  real  shortness  of  time,  shortness  of 
time  not  of  his  own  making,  he  may  be 
set  aside.  If  he  has  climbed  up  to  Cen- 
torbi  and  Castrogiovanni,  if  he  has  made 
his  way  to  the  lake  of  the  Palici  and  to 
the  mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba,  then  he 
may  be  greeted  as  a  brother.  If  he  has 
not  gone  with  one’s  own  particular  ob¬ 
ject,  he  must  have  gone  with  some  other 
object  no  less  praiseworthy.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  can  have  gone  to  any 
of  those  places  simply  because  it  is  the 
correct  thing  to  go  to  it. 

My  own  business  in  Sicily  has  naturally 
been  the  study  of  the  historic  sites  and  the 
great  buildings  of  the  island.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  work  at  these  things  with¬ 
out  bringing  in  some  other  things  as  well. 
An  inquirer  in  Sicily  is  driven,  however 
small  his  preparation  may  be,  to  attempt 
something  in  the  way  of  geology  and 
something  in  the  way  of  numismatics. 
Both  subjects  are  of  importance  every- 
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where,  bat  they  are  of  special  importance 
in  Sicily.  The  historical  inquirer,  even  if 
he  have  no  technical  knowled^  of  geol¬ 
ogy,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  island  has  had  the 
most  powerful  effect  on  its  history.  This 
is  of  course  an  obvious  truth  everywhere  ; 
but  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  more 
strongly  in  some  countries  than  in  others. 
The  peculiar  history  of  Sicily  could  have 
happened  only  in  a  land  such  as  Sicily  and 
placed  in  the  geographical  position  of  Sic< 
ily.  So  it  is  even  with  those  lands  of 
which  we  might  bo  tempted  to  say  that 
they  have  no  geographical  position,  and 
therefore  no  history.  But  in  Sicily  such 
thoughts  are  brought  home  to  one  at  every 
step.  The  coast  and  the  hills,  the  hills 
with  their  hill-cities,  have  their  story  to 
tell  ;  and  vEtna  rises  above  all,  the  might¬ 
iest  witness  of  the  forces  which  have  made 
Sicily  what  it  is.  And  the  physical  phte- 
nomena  of  the  land  stand  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  oldest  religion  of  the 
land.  This  too  may  very  well  be  true 
everywhere  ;  but  it  is  not  everywhere  that 
the  physical  phtenomena  are  of  the  same 
marked  kind  that  they  are  in  Sicily.  As 
the  physical  phsenomena  of  Sicily  impress 
the  modem  traveller  more  deeply  than  the 
physical  phenomena  of  lands  of  tamer 
character,  so  we  may  fairly  believe  that 
they  impressed  the  minds  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  more  deeply  than  could  hap¬ 
pen  in  tamer  lands.  The  constant  work¬ 
ing  of  volcanic  forces  on  every  side  led  the 
early  people  of  Sicily,  those  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  island,  to  become  the 
special  votaries  of  the  powers  of  the 
nether  world.  We  see  this  clearly  when¬ 
ever  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  untouched 
Sikel  religion  :  we  see  it,  but  less  clearly, 
when  the  old  Sikel  stories  and  the  old 
Sikel  worship  have  been  brought  within 
the  Greek  range,  and  tricked  out  with  all 
the  gorgeous  fancies  of  Greek  m3irthology. 
Almost  every  Sicilian  legend  has  some¬ 
thing  in  some  way  or  other  to  do  with  the 
powers  beneath  the  earth.  Here  the  vol¬ 
canic  crater  still  sends  up  its  stream  of 
mud,  or  its  bubbling  waters,  or  its  gas 
that  slays  all  creatures  that  press  too  near 
to  it.  Here  are  the  still  active  burning 
mountains,  the  great  furnace  of  .Etna  him¬ 
self  and  his  lesser  fellows  on  the  isles  of 
Li  pari.  Then  there  are  the  milder  gifts 
of  the  nether  powers,  the  hot  springs 
bursting  from  below — sent  up,  so  legend 


said,  by  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  wearied  benefactor  of  mankind. 
There  are  the  deep  holes  in  the  hill-side 
or  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  look  as 
if  they  could  not  fail  to  be  paths  leading 
to  the  under  world.  The  rraits  of  the 
earth  also  are  brought  within  the  same 
range  of  thought ;  they  are  looked  on  as 
the  kindly  gift  of  the  nether  powers  sent 
up  from  below.  And  when  fancy  had 
made  its  way  under  the  earth,  it  did  not 
stop  without  making  paths  underneath  the 
waters  also.  The  fountains  in  the  isle  of 
Ortygia  and  in  the  neighboring  harbor  sug¬ 
gested  the  tale  how  Arethousa  fled  beneath 
the  waves,  and  how  Alpheios  followed  her 
from  PeloponnSsos  to  Sicily.  And  the 
likeness  of  the  phsenomena  of  Stroinboli 
and  Volcano  to  those  of  .dCtna,  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  furnaces  of  the  great  and  of 
the  small  islands  blazed  in  turn,  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  fire-god  and  his  giant  work¬ 
men  could  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by 
a  road  beneath  earth  and  sea.  There  arc 
few  parts  of  Sicily  where  we  may  not 
either  light  on  a  volcanic  stone  from  the 
great  mountain  or  else  find  ourselves  at  no 
great  distance  from  some  smaller  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  nether  powers.  When  we 
sail  round  the  hill  of  Syracuse  we  see 
clearly  how  the  limestone  which  gives  the 
scenery  its  main  features  sits  on  a  lower 
stratum  of  volcanic  matter.  It  looks  like 
a  wall,  say  the  great  wall  of  Sens,  which 
has  been  broken  down  and  built  up  again 
in  a  later  style.  And  it  is  wonderful, 
after  gazing  on  these  oldest  layers  of  all, 
to  be  told  that  .d^tna  is  actually  the  young¬ 
est  mountain  of  Sicily,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  hills  of  ^ntorbi  were  not 
outtopped  by  his  vaster  height.  Y  et  ^Etna 
is  old  enough  to  have  made  the  peninsula 
of  Naxor.  in  unrecorded  days,  and  abiding 
enough  to  have  changed  the  coast  of  Ca¬ 
tania  in  days  which  seem  as  yesterday. 
Everywhere  the  powers  of  fire  are  the  eld¬ 
est  and  the  youngest  things  in  the  great 
island  and  its  satellites  ;  and  the  powers 
of  fire  constantly  show  themselves  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the 
waters.  In  the  primteval  conception  of 
the  nether  world  both  have  their  share. 

In  such  a  land  as  this  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  not  to  turn  geologist.  And  it  is 
just  as  impossible  to  help  turning  numis¬ 
matist  also.  Coins  are  everywhere  among 
the  best  forms  of  historical  evidence  ;  but 
Sicily  is  among  the  lands  where  they  have 
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a  npccial  value.  I  would  not  aay  that 
they  have  greater  value  in  Sicily  than  they 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world — it 
must  he  remembered  that,  for  numisinaUe 
purposes  at  any  rate,  all  Sicily  counts  as 
part  of  the  Greek  world.  1  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  bow  precious  the  evidence  of 
coins  is  for  the  historian  in  the  only  other 
part  of  Greek  history  where  I  have  had 
occasion  to  employ  it  to  any  extent.  The 
history  of  the  Achaian  Lea^e  undoubted¬ 
ly  needs  the  help  of  the  numismatist  to  set 
it  forth  in  its  fulness.  But  it  strikes  me 
that  the  Sicilian  coins  have  a  special  inter¬ 
est  of  their  own,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
coins  of  any  other  part  of  the  Greek 
world,  if  I  had  been  called  on  to  apply 
them  as  I  have  been  called  on  to  apply 
those  of  Sicily,  might  have  an  equal  in¬ 
terest.  Their  abundance  is  wonderful  ; 
everybody,  great  and  small,  is  ready  with 
handfuls  of  them  to  tempt  the  traveller  ; 
but  it  is  not  wise  for  any  but  the  thorough 
expert  to  buy.  And  the  beauty  of  many 
of  them  is  wonderful.  We  do  feel  that 
there  are  arts  in  which  the  world  has  gone 
back,  when  we  compare  our  “  Jubilee” 
coinage  with  the  splendid  works  of  the 
Syracusan  mint  spread  over  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Be  the  head  Arethousa,  be  it 
Queen  Philistis,  there  is  one  form  of  art 
in  its  highest  8l)a[>e.  Only  one  wicked 
little  thought  will  thrust  itself  in  ;  when 
these  wonderful  pieces  were  every-day 
furniture  for  the  pocket  and  the  counter, 
was  it  not  a  little  awkward  that  their  very 
artistic  perfection  hindered  them  from  b^ 
ing  piled  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  rou¬ 
leau  f  But  it  is  not  only  the  mere  beauty 
that  gives  these  coins  their  value.  The 
gradual  changes  of  political  life  come 
home  to  us,  when  we  see  that  a  coin  of 
Dionysios  bears  no  badge  of  tyranny — 
why  should  it  t  If  we  had  asked  Diony¬ 
sios  what  be  was,  he  would  have  answered 
that  he  was  general  of  the  commonwealth 
vested  with  extraordinary  powers.  Agatb- 
okles  first  puts  simply  his  name,  then 
his  name  with  the  kingly  title  ;  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  go  on  from  the  super¬ 
scription  to  the  image.  In  the  days  of 
avowed  kingship,  under  the  second  llierbn 
and  bis  house,  there  is  no  disguise.  We 
have  both  image  ard  superscription  of  king 
and  queen  and  royal  issue,  till  in  the  last 
days  of  all,  in  the  few  moments  of  the 
revived  commonwealth,  the  heads  of  kings 
and  queens  give  way  again  to  the  heads  and 


forms  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes. 
And  to  turn  to  cities  whose  numismatic 
store  is  less  rich  than  that  of  Syracuse,  it 
is  instructive  to  come  to  know  each  city  by 
its  badge,  to  mark  the  crab  of  Akragas, 
the  cock  of  Uimera,  the  cock  whose  crow¬ 
ing,  could  we  hear  it,  would  doubtless 
help  to  show  that  the  sound  of  Ifiepa  and 
^fiipa  were  not  quite  so  unlike  as  the 
modem  English  schoolmaster  makes  them. 
Then  there  are  the  superscriptions  to 
study;  the  letters  ”  traced  from  the 
right,”  not  on  ”  linen  white,”  but  on  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper,  the  archaic  letters  and 
archaic  spelling,  when  the  £VKAQO2]I0I 
still  kept  their  koppami^  the  IIENXAIOI 
had  not  thought  of  dropping  their  keta. 
And  instructive  above  all  is  it  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Hellenic  art  in  the  coinage  of 
cities  that  were  not  Hellenic,  to  see  how 
the  Sikel,  gradually  growing  into  the 
adopted  Greek,  took  the  art  and  the  speech 
of  his  teacher  as  his  own,  how  even  the 
Phcenician,  representative  of  a  rival  and 
an  older  civilization,  did  not  scruple  to 
copy  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  When  we 
remember  that  it  was  from  the  Phoenician 
that  the  Greek  learned  the  art  of  writing 
and  the  use  of  coined  money,  it  is  strange 
to  see  a  coin  of  Panormos  modelled  after 
the  types  of  the  Greek  moneyer,  to  see  the 
Punic  name  of  the  Punic  city  exchanged 
for  the  foreign  name  which  it  bore  upon 
Greek  lips,  and  graven  in  letters  of  the 
shape  into  which  the  Greek  had  gradually 
changed  the  ancient  gift  of  the  Phoenician. 

But  my  business  in  Sicily  was  not  with 
the  geology  or  the  coins,  but  with  the 
buildings  and  the  historic  sites.  1  have 
now  paid  Sicily  three  visits,  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  months’  length,  in  1877-8,  1886-7, 
and  1888-9.  In  my  first  visit  I  studied 
Palermo  pretty  thoroughly,  and  I  saw  the 
objects  in  its  neighborhood,  as  Monreale 
and  Solunto  ;  I  saw  also  enough  of  Gir- 
genti,  Syracuse,  Catania,  Taormina,  and 
Messina  to  know  something  about  them. 
But  I  did  not  do  much  more.  In  truth  I 
hardly  got  beyond  the  tourist’s  round  or 
part  of  it  ;  for  that  time  I  might  count  as 
a  tourist.  I  was  in  Sicily  for  health  rather 
than  study.  I  contrived  to  do  some  study 
as  well  ;  but  I  was  specially  forbidden  to 
go  any  whither  where  the  journey  would 
give  me  the  least  hardship  or  difficulty. 
My  second  visit  was  chiefly,  my  third  al¬ 
most  wholly,  a  visit  of  work  ;  in  them  I 
may  say  that  I  have  seen  most  of  the  chief 
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site*  and  boildings  of  the  island,  though  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  stili  several  of  a 
good  deal  of  iraportance  which  I  have  not 
seen,  but  which  I  do  not  despair  of  some 
day  seeing.  In  my  second  visit  I  went 
over  most  of  my  old  ground  again,  and 
specially  made  a  more  careful  study  of 
Syracuse  in  a  stay  of  five  weeks.  And  I 
had  then  a  privilege  which  I  had  not  on 
my  third  visit.  lu  1887  it  was  possible  to 
get  good  quarters  in  the  most  perfect  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  world,  looking  right  over  the 
Great  Harbor.  One  might  spend  the 
morning  in  reading  the  narrative  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  at  the  open  window,  turning  one’s 
head  a  little  as  the  story  told  of  the  taking 
of  Plemmyrion  or  of  the  last  sea  fight  in 
the  innermost  haven,  and  then  spend  the 
afternoon  in  going  over  the  actual  ground 
and  water  for  one’s  self.  The  first  eight 
we  saw  in  the  morning  was  the  shattered 
columns  of  Olympian  Zeus  white  in  the 
early  sunlight ;  the  next  turn  of  the  head 
was  to  see  whether  the  amount  of  snow  on 
,/Etna  was  more  or  less  than  it  had  been 
yesterday.  All  this  might  be  done  in 
1887  at  the  dtpendenct  of  the  All>ergo  Vit- 
toria.  By  1889  X\xt  dependence  had — add¬ 
ing  insult  to  injury — been  turned  into  a 
Turkish  consulate  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Al- 
bergo  Yittoria  itself  in  a  narrow  street. 
But  the  air  of  Syracuse,  even  when  blow¬ 
ing  up  a  narrow  street,  is  better  than  the 
air  of  other  places  blowing  straight  from 
the  sea  or  the  hills,  and  the  walk  on  Epip- 
olai,  the  boat  to  Plemmyrion,  could  be 
had  in  1889  as  well  as  in  1887.  But  be¬ 
sides  a  better  examination  of  Syracuse,  I 
saw  again  other  places  which  I  had  seen  in 
1878  and  some  most  important  places 
which  I  had  not  seen  then.  I  was  then 
forbidden  to  go  into  the  northwestern  cor¬ 
ner,  forbidden  among  other  things  to  see 
the  remains  of  Segesta  and  Selinunte.  All 
this  1  saw  in  1887,  together  with  the 
height  of  Eryx,  the  low  peninsula  of  Tra¬ 
pani,  the  ditch  and  the  later  wall  of  Mar¬ 
sala.  If  our  boat  failed  to  reach  the  isle 
of  Motya — San  Pantaleone  it  calls  itself 
now — we  thereby  gained  an  experience  of 
the  shallows  and  seaweed  of  the  ancient 
haven  of  Lily  bain,  which  made  it  easier 
to  appreciate  the  skill  and  daring  of  Han¬ 
nibal  the  Khodian,  when  he  sailed  in  and 
out  in  the  teeth  of  the  Roman  fleet.* 

*  Hannibal  the  Bbodian,  whose  exploits  are 
recorded  by  Polybios  (L  46),  was  not,  it  may 


And  I  also  in  1887  made  my  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  island, 
by  a  short  visit  to  Castrogiovanni,  loftiest 
and,  in  its  memories,  most  venerable  of 
Sicilian  towns.  The  height  of  Henna  has 
never  really  changed  its  name  ;  Arabic 
Catr-janni,  Norman  Cattram-johannie, 
modem  Caetroffiovanni,*  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  John,  but  is  a 
simple  corruption  of  Ccutram  Hentue.  It 
is  cniy  a  few  scraps  of  the  famous  temple 
of  the  protecting  goddesses  of  Sicily,  only 
a  few  further  scraps  of  walls  and  gates  and 
roads  and  Sikel  tombs  in  the  rock,  that 
Henna  has  now  to  show.  Such  architec¬ 
ture  as  it  has  is  mainly  of  the  fourteenth 
century  :  and  the  quarters  there,  unless 
they  have  mended  within  the  last  two 
years,  make  us  feel  the  more  for  Cardinal 
Newman  when  he  lay  there,  as  was  then 
thought,  sick  unto  death.  But  the  site  is 
the  same  in  all  ages  ;  the  city  set  on  an 
hill  is  sometimes  hid  by  the  very  reason  of 
its  height,  when  the  clouds  come  lower 
than  its  summit.  Whether  from  above  or 
below,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  sweeping 
round  both  the  hill  and  town  of  Ca8tr(^io- 
vanni  and  the  slightly  lower  hill  and  town 
of  Calascibetta  beside  it.  The  last  name 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  the  Saracen,  and 
the  Saracen  has  played  his  part  on  the  hill 
of  Henna  also.  The  holy  place  of  the 
Sikel,  the  seat  of  the  worship  which  the 
Greek  took  over  from  him,  became  the 
special  stronghold,  first  of  the  Christian 
striving  against  the  invading  Mussulman 
and  then  of  the  Mussulman  striving  against 
the  invading  Christian.  Henna  is  in- 
expngnabilis”  in  Livy,  and  “  I’insupera- 
bile”  is  still  the  formal  epithet  of  Castro¬ 
giovanni.  After  many  years’  fighting,  the 
Saracen  did  win  the  height  from  the  East- 
Roman  ;  but  by  no  fighting,  by  no  battles 
won  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  could  the  Nor¬ 
man  win  the  height  from  the  Saracen.  It 
yielded  only  when  the  last  emir,  touched, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  constancy  of  a 
Christian  martyr,  himself  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  his  new 
brethren.! 

be  well  to  explain,  a  native  of  Rhodes  with  a 
Phoenician  name,  bnt  a  genuine  Carthaginian. 
How  he  came  by  his  surname  no  one  seems  to 
know. 

*  So  written  in  books  ;  bnt  the  people  still 
call  it  something  much  more  like  Ousr->aiini. 

t  The  story  of  Chamnt,  more  accurately  Ibn 
Hammbd,  is  told  by  Geoffrey  Malnterra,  iv.  6, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  linratori’s  Scriptorea. 
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It  is  somewhat  strasgo  that  the  legend 
of  the  goddesses  of  ilenna,  the  moat  fa¬ 
mous  of  the  legends  of  Sicily,  should  be 
preserved  in  its  full  shape  only  in  the  verses 
of  Latin  poets,  and  in  its  fullest  shape  only 
in  the  last  Latin  poet  who  is  allowed  to 
pass  as  “  classical.”  It  seems  most  likely 
that  the  oldest  conception  of  Persephond 
was  that  which  made  her  the  awful  queen 
of  the  netherworld,  and  knew  nothing  of 
her  as  the  unsuspecting  maiden  carried  off 
in  the  midst  of  her  sports  by  the  lord  of 
the  nether- world.  This  is  a  question  for 
scientific  mythologists  ;  what  concerns  my 
subject  is  that  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
legend  ‘‘  I)e  Kaptu  Proserpinae”  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Henna  or  with  Sicily  at  all. 
The  llomeridian  hymn  to  Deineter  tells 
the  story  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  of  the  sorrowful  searchings  of  the 
mother  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Sici¬ 
ly  ;  Eleusis,  nut  Ilenna,  is  the  holy  place 
of  the  goddesses  in  whose  interest  the  tale 
is  told.  By  Pindar’s  time  Ddmeter  and 
her  daughter  are  fully  established  as  the 
patron-goddesses  of  Sicily  ;  the  island  is 
given  to  Persephond  by  ^us  as  her  wed¬ 
ding-gift.*  But  there  is  nothing  about 
Henna.  The  town  is  ever  and  anon  men¬ 
tioned  in  Sicilian  history  among  other  Sikel 
towns  ;  but  the  notion  that  inland  Henna 
was  a  colony  of  Syracuse  rests  on  the 
weakest  of  authority,!  and  the  notion  that 
Gelun  built  the  temple  of  Henna  rests  on 
a  mere  misreading.^  But  Henna  appears 
clearly  as  the  city  of  the  goddesses  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  massacre  in  the  Han- 
nibalian  war  ;  §  Cicero  describes  the  place 
and  sketches  the  local  story,  |  which  first 
Ovid,  ^  and  then  Claudian  more  fully, 
were  to  trick  out  with  all  the  splendors  of 
their  verse.  Ovid  had  been  in  Sicily,** 
and  he  bad  used  his  eyes  well  when  he 
was  there  ;  but  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  the  goddesses  of  Henna  should  have 
to  wait  for  the  fullest  tribute  ever  paid  to 
them  from  the  same  lips  which  sang  the 
praises  of  Stilichn.  No  poet  l^fore 
Claudian  would  have  brought  in  the  yel- 

The  martyrdom  of  Elias,  a  Saracen,  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  comes  in  iii.  90. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  23. 

t  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Brtxi. 

!  Oi(^  xi.  26,  where  for  Alrvtp^  some  have 
read  *Bwav. 

8  Livy,  xxiv.  27-29. 

I  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48. 

^  Feet.  iv.  435,  Meten.  v.  385. 

**  Pont.  ii.  10,  22. 
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low  Goths  in  even  a  casual  allnsion  in  a 
poem  in  honor  of  the  patronesses  of  Hen¬ 
na.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  seems 

“  Cyane  totnm  supereminet  agmen 
Qnalis  Anazonidnm  peltis  exnltat  adnneis 
Pnlcm  cohors,  qnoties  Arcton  populate  virago 
Hippolyte  niveas  duoit  post  pnelia  tarmas  ; 
SeujUavos  ttravtr*  GeUu.” 

to  me,  that  the  worship  of  Henna  was  an 
original  Sikel  worship,  which  the  Greeks 
adopted  and  worked  into  the  range  of  their 
own  mythology.  Some  Sikel  deities  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Henna  were  ruled  to  be  the 
same  as  their  own  D^m6t8r  and  Per¬ 
sephone  ;  the  story  of  Dem^tfir  and  Per¬ 
sephone  was  carried  over  to  Sicily,  and  a 
place  was  found  for  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Henna.  Pindar  had  a  call  to  sing  of 
them  as  goddesses  of  Sicily,  but  no  call  to 
sing  of  them  as  goddesses  of  Henna.  In 
his  day  Henna,  though  doubtless  fast  put¬ 
ting  on  Greek  ways,  was  still  a  Sikel  city, 
and  none  of  its  citizens  would  have  been 
allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  games  of 
Greece.  Pindar  was  therefore  never  called 
on  to  make  an  ode  in  honor  of  a  man  of 
Henna,  and  there  was  no  special  reason  to 
say  anything  about  Henna  in  the  odes 
which  he  did  make  in  honor  of  men  of 
Syracuse,  Akragas,  and  Kamarina.  The 
Roman  lords  of  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  as  much  struck  with  Henna  as  they 
were  with  Syracuse,  and  by  their  time  the 
Sikel  towns  had  become  thoroughly  Greek. 
And  after  all  there  was  a  certain  fitness  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  tribute  to  the  Sikel 
goddesses  came  from  Italian  hands.  With 
Ovid  and  Claudian  a  tongue  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Sikel  came  again  to 
be  used  in  their  honor. 

The  lake  of  Pergusa,  whence  the  Maiden 
— the  daughter  of  Dfimdtfir  emphatically 
so  called — was  carried  off  by  her  gloomy 
bridegroom,  was  one  of  the  points  which 
I  did  not  see  till  1889.  The  description 
which  the  poets  give  of  the  wealth  of  flow¬ 
ers  which  surround  it  seem  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated,  at  least  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  but  there  are  flowers  there,  though  I 
did  not  chance  to  see  a  hundred-headed 
narcissus.  But  the  spot  is  well  suited  to 
become  the  holy  place  of  a  Sikel  worship, 
well  suited  to  have  the  legend  of  ATdbneus 
and  Persephonfi  translated  to  it  There  is- 
much  about  it  to  suggest  the  nether-world. 
It  stands  well  by  itself,  fenced  in  by  hills^ 


34 


*  Oe  Bapt.Pros.  ii.  62  : 
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of  Lipari.*  Bat  the  Sikel  gods  preside 
over  many  spots  where  the  nether  powers 
ore  strong,  and  which  are  more  easily  got 
at.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
legend  or  tradition  attaching  to  the  great 
naud-volcano  of  Maccalaba  a  few  miles 
north  of  Oirgenti  ;  there  certainly  ought 
to  be.  The  low  bills  for  a  long  way  round 
eorered  with  the  outpourings  of  mud,  the 
craters  with  gas — gas  that  can  be  set  fire 
to— babbling  up  from  the  water,  are  a 
study  for  the  geologist,  but  there  should 
be  something  for  the  mythologist  also. 
But  1  have  no  story  to  tell  of  Maccaluba, 
no  primeval  power  to  connect  it  with. 
Solinus  describes  it  among  the  physical 
wonders  of  Sicily,  f  and  that  is  all  the 
mention  I  have  seen  of  it.  The  like  is  the 
case  with  a  lesser  phenomenon  of  the  same 
kind  near  Caltanisetta,  called  Terra  Pilata. 
It  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that,  though 
Maccaluba  needs  no  mountain-climbing, 
it  needs  a  good  deal  of  heavy  walking, 
while  Terra  Pilata  lies  not  many  yards  out 
of  a  main  road.  And  those  whose  tastes 
take  in  objects  of  different  kinds,  may,  by 
going  a  little  out  of  the  way,  combine  the 
natural  wonders  with  a  monastery  (Badia 
di  Santo  Spirito)  which  still  keeps  some 
small  pieces  of  the  days  of  the  Norman 
princes.  The  immediate  scenery  too  is 
much  finer  than  that  about  Maccaluba  ; 
but  then  the  volcano  is  very  much  smaller. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  scientific  description 
the  two  would  go  exactly  together  ;  to  the 
unlearned  in  such  matters  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  seems  to  Ite  that  Maccaluba  has  many 
craters,  while  Terra  Pilata  has,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  only  one.  Here  too  I  could  find 
no  Sikel  gods  ;  I  was  more  lucky  at  Pa- 
temo,  the  Greater  or  Geleatic  Hy  bla.  The 
town  lies  inland,  on  the  way  from  Catania 
to  Centorbi  ;  at  least  1  took  it  in  a  journey 
from  Catania  to  Centorbi,  which  also  took 
in  Misterbianco  and  Ademo.  The  town 
itself  stands  nearly  isolated,  and  its  akrop- 
olis,  now  crowned  by  several  churches  and 
the  Norman  castle,  is  a  striking  object 
in  the  view.  It  seems  now  generally 
agreed  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Geleatic 
Hybla— not  the  Greater  Hybla,  which  was 


of  various  heights,  rather  low,  it  must  be 
confessed,  at  some  points.  A  hill  that 
comes  between  binders  it  from  being  seen 
from  the  height  of  Henna,  but  the  height 
of  Henna  can  be  seen  from  some  points  of 
its  circuit,  a  circuit  which  may  be  walked 
round  in  somewhat  more  than  an  hour. 
The  lake,  if  less  strongly  marked  than  the 
lake  of  Alba,  is  still  plainly  a  volcanic 
crater  ,  its  waters  are  said  at  times  to  send 
up  gases,  but  there  cleirly  is  nothing 
deadly  about  them  at  ordinary  times.  The 
fowler  loves  the  lake  of  Pergusa  as  well  as 
that  of  Lentini  or  **  the  great  Volsinian 
mere”  itself.  Around  the  lake  are  sev¬ 
eral  holes  in  the  hill-sides  which  look  very 
much  as  if  the  black  horses  of  Aiddneus 
might  at  any  moment  oome  out  of  them. 
But,  if  you  go  into  them,  you  find  no  di¬ 
rect  passage  to  the  realm  of  Aidbneus  that 
way.  Altogether  the  poets,  after  the 
manner  of  poets,  have  rather  overdone  the 
wonders  of  the  place  ;  but  one  can  see 
easily  bow  the  wnole  story  came  about. 
Wherever  the  Nysaian  plaiu  may  be  from 
which  the  Maiden  is  carried  off  in  the 
Homeridian  hymn,*  or  rather,  whichever 
of  several  Nysaian  plains  the  poet  was 
thinking  of,  he  who  planted  the  story 
there  could  hardly  have  done  better  in  the 
way  of  topographical  fitness  than  he  who 
planted  it  at  Pergusa.  The  spot  was  a 
natural  home  for  the  paganism  of  the  Si¬ 
kel  ;  a  Latin  poet  in  the  days  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Empire  has  done  more  than  any  man 
to  make  it  the  adopted  home  of  the  pa¬ 
ganism  of  the  Greek. 

In  1889,  having  the  chtbonian  religion 
of  the  Sikeis  specially  in  my  mind,  I  saw 
all  the  volcanic  spots  of  Sicily  that  1  could 
get  to,  save  only  the  great  one  of  all, 
which  I  left  to  the  mountain-climbers.  In 
1856  I  went  up  one  Pyrenee  ;  as  I  learned 
nothing,  as  I  did  not  see  Aquitaine  like  a 
map,  with  the  Garonne  making  its  way 
from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  I  never  tried 
anything  again  on  that  scale,  I  have  satis¬ 
fied  myself  with  more  moderate  heights  like 
that  of  Henna,  from  which  some  geog¬ 
raphy  is  to  be  learned.  I  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  say  whether  the  Kykldpes,  in 
their  later  shape  of  thundersmiths,  do  really 
carry  on  their  trade  in  the  furnace  of 
.^na,  and  whether  Uephaistos  himself 
still  works  in  brass  anywhere  in  the  islet 

*  E<c  17.  8he  was  playing  with  the 

Oeean  nyaapha,  a  good  way  therefore,  one 
would  think,  from  Henna. 


•  Thne.  iii.  88. 

f  Maocalntia  is  clearly  referred  to  in  the  de¬ 
scription,  V.  24.  **  Ager  Agrigentinoa  emctat 

limosas  scatarrigines  et  nt  venae  fontinm  snffi- 
cinnt  rivis  sobministrandis,  ita  in  hac  Sicilias 
parte  solo  nnmquam  deficients  ntema  rejec- 
tatione  terram  terra  evomii.” 
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close  to  Megsni — the  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  from  whom  this  and  two 
otlier  towns  took  their  name,  the  home  of 
soothsayers  of  special  skill  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  dreams,  about  whom  a  good  deal 
may  be  found  in  Pausanias  and  else¬ 
where.*  But  she  has  not  till  lately  given 
any  sign  of  her  presence  ;  the  chief  object 
at  Paterno  has  been  the  oistle,  an  object 
certainly  of  no  small  account  in  its  own 
line,  a  keep  of  the  twelfth,  possibly  the 
eleventh,  century  with  a  good  many  win¬ 
dows  of  the  fifteenth.  And  down  below 
there  were  mineral  springs  to  be  seen, 
whose  use  goes  back  at  least  to  Roman 
times,  as  also  lava  blocks  and  other  such 
signs  as  might  l>e  looked  for  so  near  to 
.<4i)tna.  But  of  late  years  the  goddess 
Hybla  has  revealed  herself  more  fully.  In 
1878 — I  was  in  Sicily  at  the  time,  but  I 
never  heard  of  it  till  18H9 — a  mud-volcano 
which  had  slept  for  ages  broke  out  and 
covered  a  wide  space  of  the  low  ground 
below  the  town.  I  marked  the  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  castle-hill  ;  Dennis  and 
Gsell-fels  had  naturally  nothing  to  tell  of 
an  eruption  which  happened  since  they 
wrote  ;  but  I  saw  for  myself  and  asked 
some  questions.  The  bubbling  goes  on, 
and  the  unscientific  will  class  the  pbsenom- 
ena  of  Paterno  with  those  of  Mac^alnba 
and  Terra  Pilata.  And  here  at  last  we 
have  the  means  of  connecting  the  natural 
phicnomenon  with  the  primitive  religion. 
One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Hybla,  like  the 
goddesses  of  Henna,  was  a  chthonian 
power  who  manifested  herself  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mud- volcano  and  of  the  mineral 
springs  to  boot.  Strengthened  in  this  be¬ 
lief,  we  may  even  go  on  to  the  special 
home  of  the  fire-god,  to  Adenio,  the  Had- 
ranon  of  Dionysios,  the  holy  place  of 
Hadranos,  on  its  ledge  below  .iRtna,  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  heights  of  Centorbi.  We 
may  trace  out  what  is  left  of  the  walks  and 
of  the  temple,  the  temple  once  guarded 
by  the  thousand  dogs  whose  wonderful 
training  outdid  that  of  the  dogs  of  Saint 
Bernard  :  f  and  fresh  from  the  goddess 
Hybla  of  that  ilk,  we  may  venture  to  be- 

*  Pans.  V.  23-6.  Schnbring  has  settled 
everything  by  a  happy  ememlation  in  Stephen 
of  Byzantinm.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
there  is  strictly  no  Mount  Hybla  in  Sicily. 
There  were  three  towns  of  the  name,  from  one 
of  which,  that  close  to  Megara,  the  Hyblsi 
montes”  got  so  called. 

f  Allian  describes  them  in  full  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Animals,  xi.  20. 


lieve  that  the  Sikol  was  capable  of  devis¬ 
ing  a  fire-god  for  himself,  and  that  Had¬ 
ranos  of  Hadranon  was  not  a  Phoenician 
Adrammelech  who  had  wandered  so  far 
inland  from  the  shore  where  the  merchants 
of  his  race  most  did  congregate. 

Hadranos  is  in  some  genealogies  made 
the  father  of  the  most  undoubt^ly  Sikel 
gods  of  all,  those  who  had  the  go^  luck 
to  be  equally  honored  by  Greeks  and  Sikels 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  their  native 
worship  left  alone,  instead  of  having  it 
tricked  out,  like  that  of  the  goddesses  of 
Henna,  with  all  the  splendid  creations  of 
Greek  fancy.  The  awful,  but  kindly  Pa- 
lici,  the  avengers  of  the  forsworn,  tlie 
patrons  of  the  slave,  had,  we  may  be  sure, 
no  parents  at  all  in  their  original  Sikel 
shape.  In  none  of  the  genuine  Italian 
creeds  does  the  notion  of  the  birth  and 
generation  of  deities  ever  come  in.  They 
are  ranged  in  pairs,  perhaps  as  brethren, 
oftener  as  brother  and  sister  ;  anything 
further  than  this  is  sure  to  have  come  in 
from  a  Greek  source.  So  the  Greek 
Twin  Brethren  of  the  Sikel  faith  have  had 
parents,  Zens  or  Hephaistos  or  Hadranos, 
Thaleia,  Aitnt^,  or  any  other  mother,  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  by  Greek  im^i  nation  ;  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  they  have  been  left  alone. 
As  chthonian  powers,  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth  ;  the  Greek  story  explained 
their  being  sprung  from  the  earth  by  their 
mother  being  hidden  in  the  earth  to  escape 
from  the  jealousy  of  Here  ;  but  this  for¬ 
eign  fancy  has  not  grown  into  a  goi^ous 
epic  like  that  of  the  Maid  of  Pergusa.  But 
their  lake  in  the  plain  of  the  Gurnalnnga 
below  the  height  of  Mineo,  has  gone 
through  far  greater  physical  changes  than 
the  lake  of  Pergusa.*  Of  the  two  sacred 
craters  which  were  held  to  be  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  deities  themselves,  one  only 
remains  at  all  perfect ;  that  she  shows 
phsenomena  by  no  means  the  same  as  those 
of  the  mud- volcanoes,  yet  still  akin.  The 
water  still  bubbles  up  from  many  springs  ; 
the  waters,  unlike  those  of  Pergusa,  are 
still  deadly  to  smaller  creatures,  and  for 
man  himself  it  is  not  wise  to  lean  long  over 
them.  As  Henna  and  its  patronesses  may 
be  Held  to  have  turned  Greek  at  an  early 
time,  the  lake  of  the  Palici  received  the 
true  centre  of  Sikel  religion  and  Sikel  his¬ 
tory.  Around  it  gather  all  the  memories 

*  The  last  description  of  this  place  was  given 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  the  Manchester  tiuard. 
ion.  May  14,  1889. 
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of  that  striking  ^isode  in  Sicilian  history, 
the  attempt  of  Ducetius  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  B.c.  to  found  a  great  Sikel  power  at 
the  cost  of  the  intruding  Greek.*  His 
earlier  capital  of  Menainon  soars  above  or 
on  the  height,  girded  in  by  walls,  which 
still,  we  have  every  reason  to  think,  keep 
no  small  remains  of  his  work.  Close  by 
the  lake  is*  the  lower  hill  on  which  arose 
his  second  capital  of  Palica,  destined  to 
be  the  Pella  of  the  Sikel,  if  Ducetius  had 
been  as  much  the  child  of  fortune  as  Phil¬ 
ip.  Naturally  again,  in  the  days  of  the 
slave-wars,  the  gods  who  sheltered  the 
slave  from  cruel  masters  became  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  movement,  which  was  no  longer 
that  of  a  struggling  nation,  but  of  an  op¬ 
pressed  class.  It  is  a  speaking  fact  that  it 
was  the  hard-hearted  dealings  of  Hennaian 
masters  which  drove  the  slaves  to  seek  the 
help  of  deities  from  whom  their  ancient 
calling  of  mercy  had  not  passed  away. 

Through  ail  these  holy  places  of  the 
Sikel  powers  of  the  nether- world  the  geol¬ 
ogist  and  the  student  of  ancient  beliefs 
may  well  go  hand  in  hand.  The  ancient 
belief  of  Sicily  was  what  it  was  because 
the  soil  of  Sicily  was  what  it  was.  But  it 
is  only  by  the  lake  of  the  Palici  that  the 
traveller  comes  across  the  memories  of 
first-rate  events  in  the  history  of  the  island. 
The  enterprise  of  Ducetius  is  none  the  less 
memorable,  certainly  none  the  less  inter¬ 
esting,  because  nothing  came  of  it.  And 
yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  nothing  came 
of  it ;  it  ruled  that  the  hellenization  of 
Sicily  should  take  another  shape  from  the 
hellenization  of  eastern  Europe  and  west¬ 
ern  Asia.  The  Sikel  was  to  become  a 
Greek  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  the  Mace¬ 
donian  and  the  Epeirot ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  by  Sikel  princes  winning  dominion  over 
lands  which  the  Greek  had  made  his  own. 
Both  Ducetius  and  Archbnides  could  still 
plant  colonies  ;  but  they  were  practically 
Greek  colonies,  just  as  mnch  as  those  which 
were  founded  by  Dionysios  and  Phintias. 
The  Sikel  became  Greek  ;  it  did  not  come 
into  the  head  of  either  that  fifteen  hundred 
years  later  a  change  should  begin  which 
should  lead  to  the  tongue  of  the  Greek  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  a  tongue  akin  to  that  of  the  Sikel. 

All  these  sites,  remarkable  on  so  many 
grounds,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  1889. 

*  Diod.  xi.  88,  89,  where  the  place  ia  de¬ 
scribed.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Macrobins., 
V.  18,  15  et  seqq. 


I  alM  saw  a  good  many  other  things  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  good  many  others 
which  I  was  well  pleased  to  see  for  the 
second  or  third  time.  Syracuse  cannot  be 
seen  too  often  ;  Epipolai  and  the  Great 
Harbor  are  ever  fresh,  and  so  is  the  tale 
which  has  made  them  immortal,  the  tale 
whose  telling  outdoes  the  telling  of  every 
other,  but  whose  full  force  can  be  taken 
only  on  the  spot  where  every  step  that  we 
take  the  more  convinces  ns  that  the  tale  is 
as  true  as  it  is  thrilling.  The  only  danger 
is  that,  while  we  look  out  over  those 
memorable  waters  with  our  Thucydides 
before  us,  we  may  be  tempted  to  forget 
that  there  are  other  tales  of  equal  moment 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  of  which 
the  telling,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  not  so 
perfect.  Yet  Diodbros  of  Agyrion  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  his  native  island  than  he  is  elsewhere, 
and  he  had,  not  only  Timaios  and  Ephoros, 
but  Philistos  himself  before  him.  At  any 
rate,  we  cannot  do  without  him  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  at  Akragas,  at  Selinous  and  at 
Himera. 

In  one  or  two  places  I  will  not  presume 
to  say  that  1  made  discoveries  for  myself, 
but  I  think  I  helped  with  others  in  throw¬ 
ing  fresh  light  on  some  points.  At  any 
rate  1  have  seen  some  things  which  C4>m- 
paratively  few  have  seen.  I  do  not  know 
that  either  I  or  my  companions  found  any¬ 
thing  absolutely  fresh  on  Eryx,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  took  in  the  Carthaginian  wall  and 
its  gateways  better  in  1889  than  I  had 
done  in  1887.  The  small  gateways,  with 
various  approaches  to  the  arch  but  with  the 
true  arch  never  found,  should  be  compare<l 
with  all  other  examples  of  the  same  class 
everywhere,  and  above  all  with  the  work 
of  HermokratC's  at  Selinous.  The  wall  of 
the  akropolis  there  I  have  stepped  out 
again  carefully,  and  I  feel  more  sure  than 
ever  that  the  wall  which  we  now  see  is  the 
wall  which  the  lesser  and  destroying  Han¬ 
nibal  slighted,  and  which  Hermokratbs  set 
im  again.*  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the 
Timet,  but  it  may  be  well  to  pot  on  record 
again,  that  some  new  discoveries  have  been 
made  on  the  further  hill  of  Selinous,  which 
I  had  not  the  good  luck  to  see,  as  I  did 
not  hear  of  them  till  I  had  gone  back  to 
Palermo.  But  it  strikes  me  that  they  put 
some  points  in  the  Carthaginian  siege  of 
Selinous  in  a  new  light.  The  akropolis,  it 


*  Cf.  Diod.  xiii.  59  with  o.  63.  * 
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roust  be  reroembered,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fortified  part  of  the  town,  stood  between 
two  valleys.  Dn  neither  of  these  is  there 
any  si^itn  of  fortification  ;  but  it  is  the 
eastern  hill  on  which  we  see  the  greatest 
of  the  wonderful  ruined  teroplo  of  Selin- 
ous.  I  suppose  nobody  now  thinks  that 
they  were  destroyed  by  Hannibal’s  crow¬ 
bars  ;  an  earthquake,  and  an  earthquake 
only,  could  have  overthrown  the  “  Pillars 
of  the  Giants” — such  is  their  striking  local 
name — so  as  to  make  them  lie  as  they  lie, 
each  one  in  its  place,  like  the  Sacred  Band 
at  Chairdneia.  They  have  never  been  dis¬ 
covered,  because  they  were  never  bidden  ; 
but  on  the  western  hill,  where  there  were 
no  such  visible  remains  as  on  the  eastern, 
and  where  nobody  thought  that  anything 
was  hidden,  discoveries  have  been  made. 
The  ruins  of  a  temple,  seemingly  of  De¬ 
meter  and  her  Child — some  power,  surely 
Demeter,  is  called  MAAO«>OPOii  in  an 
inscription — and  of  its  propylaia,  have 
lately  been  found.  They  had  to  be  found  : 
that  is,  in  all  likelihood,  they  had  been 
destroyed  by  human  hands.  Now  this 
discovery  gives  us  an  altogether  new  no¬ 
tion  of  Uie  plan  and  look  of  ancient  Selin- 
ous.  The  akropolis  and  the  rest  of  the 
fortified  town  stood  on  the  central  hill  be¬ 
tween  the  two  valleys,  each  with  its  river. 
Over  these  valleys  the  town  had  spread, 
and  had  climbed  the  opposite  heights  on 
both  sides.  Each  was,  as  we  knew  that 
one  was,  an  open  suburb,  seemingly  a 
sacred  suburb,  adorned  with  these  stately 
temples.  But  those  on  the  western  hill 
underwent  a  different  fate  from  those  on 
the  eastern  ;  thev  were  destroyed  by  men, 
while  the  eastern  temples  and  those  in  the 
akropolis  itself  were  overthrown  by  the 
powers  of  nature.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  western  bill  lay  right  in  the  march  of 
llannibrd  from  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  was  doubtless  occupied  by  him  for 
the  purposes  of  the  siege.  lie  overtlirew 
whatever  came  in  the  way  of  his  military 
plans  ;  he  did  not  destroy  the  chief  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  city  which  he  had  won  for  the 
dominion  of  Carthage.  For  that  was  all 
that  be  did  at  Selinous  ;  there  be  had  no 
call  to  such  destruction  as  he  wrought  at 
Himera.  At  llimera  be  was  no  longer  the 
general  of  Carthage,  but  the  avenger  of 
his  grandfather.  There  the  city,  its  build¬ 
ings  and  its  people,  and  its  gods  too  if 
they  could  be  got  at,  were  all  to  perish  in 


one  mighty  sacrifice  to  the  ghost  of  the 
slain  iJamiikar.* 

In  the  actual  barbarian  corner  I  saw 
Trapani  in  1887,  and  more  slightly  in 
1889.  But  I  think  I  made  a  discovery 
there  in  1887.  The  description  of  Count 
Roger’s  siege  in  Geoffrey  Malaterra  f  im¬ 
plies  that  there  was  then  a  meadow  where 
cattle  fed  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  : 
that  is,  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  must  have  then  gone  further  into 
the  sea  than  it  now  does.  As  far  as  an 
unscientific  eye  can  judge,  the  broken 
rocks  and  scraps  of  little  islands  look  as  if 
it  had  done  so.  But  I  should  like  Mr. 
Dawkins  to  look  at  it.  He  who  traced  the 
lie  treat  of  the  Lion  partly  by  bones  and 
partly  by  books  could,  best  of  all  men, 
compare  the  look  of  the  rocks  with  the  text 
of  Geoffrey.  To  Motya,  which  I  failed  to 
reach  in  1887,  I  made  a  more  successful 
voyage  in  1889.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
found  out  anything  new  ;  Schubring  had 
already  described  the  Phoenician  walls  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  not  many  Englishmen 
have  walked  round  them.  And  that  cor¬ 
ner  of  Sicily  is  the  only  part  of  Europe, 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  world,  where 
Phoenician  walls  lie  rather  thick  on  the 
ground.  Eryx,  Motya,  Lilybaion,  are  all 
close  together.  I  would  not  even  deny 
that  in  the  walls  of  Trapani,  which  the 
municipal  authorities  of  that  city  seem  to 
tliink  it  a  fine  thing  to  destroy,  there  may 
have  been  some  stones  of  old  Drepanon 
of  any  date  that  any  one  chooses.  I  did 
note  the  jambs  of  one  gateway,  which 
seemed  a  good  bit  older  than  the  second 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  earliest  hero 
whom  modern  Trapani  seems  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  The  walls  of  Motya,  which,  con¬ 
taining  only  one  or  two  houses,  has  no 
municipality  to  destroy  things,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  older  than  the  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Lilybaion  in  b.c.  397,  and  are 
therefore  quite  as  likely  to  be  independent 
Phoenician  work  as  Carthaginian.  But, 
with  such  a  good  store  of  Phoenician  walls, 
we  long  for  some  Phoenician  gates,  and, 
except  the  little  ones  at  Eryx,  we  find 
none  perfect.  On  the  jambs  of  the  larger 
gate  on  Eryx  some  one — let  us  hope  a 
Saracen — has  clapped  a  pointed  arch.  Of 
the  great  gate  at  Motya  we  have  only  the 
jambs.  What  did  they  bear  ?  Hardly  a 
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real  arch,  hardly  an  apparent  arch  of  anch 
a  span.  But  at  Lilybaion  I  believe  that  I, 
or  rather  the  sharper  eyes  of  a  yonnj^r 
companion,  did  find  a  genuine  fragment 
of  a  Pbwnician  gateway.  The  walls  of 
Marsala,  with  the  grand  Carthaginian 
ditches  which  Polybios  wondered  at,*  I 
saw  in  1887  ;  but  two  sides  only  of  the 
walls  of  Marsala  answer  to  walls  of  Lily¬ 
baion.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  wall  followed  the  line  of  the  coast 
all  round  the  point.  Schubring  had  the 
merit  of  bringing  this  to  light ;  but  I  fancy 
that  a  good  deal  has  perished  since  his 
time,  and  it  is  easy  to  walk  round  the 
whole  promontory  of  Lilybaion  without 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  walls.  For  what 
is  left  of  them,  mere  stones  here  and  there, 
are  below  the  edge  on  which  one  naturally 
walks,  lying  mixed  up  among  the  natural 
stones  of  the  sea-shore.  However,  at  one 
lucky  point  we  lightened  on  a  genuine 
Carthaginian  capital,  not  a  tall  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Greek  work,  but  following  some 
native  Phoenician  type  of  its  own.  It  was 
clearly  the  capital  of  a  half-cotnmn,  and 
therefore  most  likely  part  of  the  decoration 
of  a  gate.  A  fragment  like  this,  which 
may  be  altogether  destroyed  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  ought  to  be  safe  in  a  museum  :  I 
mean  a  museum  not  further  off  than  Mar¬ 
sala.  I  should  bo  sorry  to  see  the  spoils 
of  Sicily,  like  those  of  some  other  lands, 
parted  out  as  loot  between  such  institu¬ 
tions  in  our  own  country  as  may  have  bar¬ 
gained  beforehand  for  shares  in  the 
plunder. 

I  could  say  something  more  about  West¬ 
ern  Sicily,  and  a  great  deal  more  about 
South-Ewtem,  if  the  limits  of  space  in 
the  CuHtemporary  Reviete,  and  in  all  other 
Reviews,  had  not,  like  the  walls  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Lilybaion,  waxed  narrower  than 
they  were  in  past  times.  But  I  must 
put  in  a  renew^  protest— I  have  made 
one  already  in  the  Timtt — against  the 
brutal  system  of  destruction  which  will 
soon  leave  the  towns  of  Sicily  without  any 
walls  at  all.  In  Mr.  Dennis’s  admirable 
Handbook,  even  in  the  later  one  of  Gsell- 
fcls,  we  are  constantly  promised  walls 
which  are  not  to  be  found  when  we  get  to 
the  places.  In  several  cases,  as  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Trapani,  I  have  seen  the  evil 
work  actually  going  on.  At  Mazzara  I 
found  it  finished  ;  of  the  walls  described 


by  Mr.  Dennis,  there  was  only  a  scrap  of 
the  castle  made  into  a  picturesque  ruin. 
All  buildings  that  are  n^er  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Commission  are  perfectly  safe  against 
all  dangers,  save  possibly  that  of  over- 
restoration.  But  against  the  town  walls 
everywhere  the  municipalities  seem  allow¬ 
ed  to  rage  at  pleasure.  It  is  well  when,  as 
at  Marsala,  they  only  make  a  breach,  like 
drawing  a  tooth,  and  do  not  sweep  every¬ 
thing  away.  And  I  must  further  point  out 
that  Sicily  is  just  now  in  somewhat  of  the 
case  in  which  it  was  in  the  eighth  century 
B.o.  Frightful  stories  were  spread  abroad 
then,  doubtless  by  shrewd  Phwnicians, 
about  the  horrors  of  the  land  and  the 
frightful  ferocity  of  its  people.  No  wise 
Greek  would  venture  himself  there.*  How¬ 
ever,  some  daring  Greeks  did  venture 
themselves,  and  they  got  on  very  well. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  row.  When  you 
mention  Sicily,  everybody  asks  almiit 
brigands.  Now  I  have  been  about  a  good 
deal  in  Sicily  in  various  parts,  sometimes 
alone,  more  commonly  with  companions, 
but  never  with  an  escort  ;  I  have  been 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  the  beasts 
of  the  land,  sometimes,  when  starting  from 
Syracuse  or  Catania, 

if  ap/tofia^uv  fMA/Oiucuf  Karatuifuvof, 

once,  at  least,  in  a  painted  cart  of  the 
country,  which  was  presently  exchanged 
for  our  own  feet — and  with  all  these  ways 
of  going  I  have  never  come  within  sight 
of  a  brigand.  Leone  himself  was  to  be 
seen  behind  bars  at  Palermo  in  1878,  but 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him.  Since  then  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  brigand¬ 
age  has  died  out  in  the  West,  as  it  had 
long  Itefore  in  the  East.  It  is  possible 
that  a  man  may  now  and  then  put  his  hand 
into  his  neighbor's  pocket — a  man  ground 
w  his  last  centesimo  by  taxation  may  be 
specially  tempted  to  put  his  hand  into  an 
official  pocket — but  that  happens  now  and 
then  even  in  the  best  regulated  countries. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  now  in  Sicily 
any  brigandage  at  ail,  as  that  word  is  com¬ 
monly  underwood.  And  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  get  about  ;  the  country  inns  are 
certainly  not  up  to  the  standai^  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  of  France,  but  you  can  always  get 
comfortable  beds,  and  almost  everywhere 
eatable  food.  A  forbidding  staircase  often 
leads  to  rooms  which  are  quite  tolerable. 


•i.41. 
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Bomeiimes  very  much  more.  Of  conrae  the  hi«torical,  the  geological,  and  the  nu- 
thoae  who  have  the  Bkill  will  do  well  to  mismatio  atudent  to  travel  together.  The 
bargain  Iteforehaad.  The  people  whom  tourist  will  perhaps  be  happier  in  bis  fash- 
yon  meet  casually  are  almost  always  kind-  ionable  Kur  or  Bad.  Yet  he  is  sometimes 
ly  ;  they  never  hinder  yon,  they  often  amusing  when  one  lights  on  him.  It  is  an 
help  you,  in  going  anywhere  that  you  experience  to  be  treasured  up  when  we  hear 
wish.  Their  chief  fault  is  that  of  some-  the  intelligent  inquirer  at  Syracuse  blam- 
times  giving  you  more  of  their  company  ing  bis  B^deker  for  saying  that  Demos- 
than  yon  wish  for.  In  short,  1  should  thends  shared  in  the  command  at  the  great 
recommend  Sicily  to  the  traveller,  as  I  siege.  “  That  must  be  wrong  ;  Demos- 
defined  him  at  the  beginning,  of  every  thentls  was  not  a  general,  but  an  orator.” 
class  ;  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for  — ComUmporary  Review. 


THE  EBB  OF  THE  TIDE. 


Liavinq  its  foam,  its  driftwood,  on  the  sand. 
The  weary  tide  retreats — receding  slow,  * 

As  though  it  would  resist  the  Almighty  hand 
That  draws  it  from  the  land.  . 


Deep  rest  has  fallen  round  me  ;  but  1  know 
Tnat  in  far  other  hollow  clefts  and  caves 
The  taming  waters  have  begun  to  flow 
With  surge  and  murmur  low. 


no  with  the  tide  of  years  that  passes  o  er 
The  sands  of  this  our  life.;  the  weary  \ 
ilere  ebbing,  flow  upon  another  shore. 
But  there  shall  ebb  no  more. 


•Academy. 


Ant  one  who  gives  attention  to  the  sub-  of  thing  in  ancient  Mexico.  In  the  South 
ject  of  Totemism,  about  which  we  recently  Sea  islands,  at  any  rate  in  Fiji  and  Tonga, 
wrote,  must  be  struck  with  a  certain  anal-  there  are  hereditary  crafts  ;  and  the  totems 
ogy  which  exists  between  that  ancient  and  of  the  Indians  and  the  Australian  ab- 
enrious  custom  and  the  institution  of  origines  may  be  called  caste  forms. 

Caste.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  say  a  Caste  is  ^lieved  to  have  existed  among 
few  words  about  the  latter.  the  ancient  Persians  and  among  the  As- 

Although  the  word  caste  is  a  compara-  Syrians  ;  but  in  olden  times  it  reached  its 
tively  modern  one,  that  is  to  say,  not  older  highest  development  in  Egypt,  as  in  mod- 
than  the  sixteenth  century — for  it  is  taken  era  times  it  has  reached  its  highest  d^ 
from  the  term  caeta,  applied  by  the  Porta-  velopment  in  India.  All  nations  have  a 
nese  settlers  to  the  classes  of  Hindus  in  trace  oi*  it  more  or  less  marked,  whether  it 
India — the  institution  is  to  be  traced  back  be  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  of  old  Rome 
as  far  as  human  histoiy  extends.  Plato  and  mediieval  Venice,  or  the  aristocratic 
gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  dawn  of  the  ‘‘  W'holesales”  and  ‘‘  Retired  Retails”  of 
Athenian  commonwealths,  and  in  the  five  Clapham,  who,  as  Mrs.  Caudle  observes, 
hereditary  grades  of  priests,  handicrafts-  never  visit  each  other, 
men,  shepherds,  ploughmen,  and  soldiers.  The  essential  characteristic  of  caste  is 
Prescott  found  a  similar  division  in  Peru  ;  that  it  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  division  into 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  same  kind  classes,  but  betokens  hereditary  rank  and 
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social  position.  Its  analogy  with  totem* 
ism  rests  in  the  limitation  which  it  places 
on  marriage,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  In 
fact,  a  caste  is  as  clearly  defined  a  clan  or 
community  of  people  as  is  a  totem.  There 
is  a  system  of  caste  in  Madagascar,  and 
also  in  Ceylon  ;  but  we  will  confine  our 
attention  to  India,  where  it  exists  in  the 
most  highly  dereloped  and  complicated 
form. 

Totemism,  as  we  have  seen,  is  based 
partly  on  social,  partly  on  political,  and 
partly  on  religious  foundations.  Its  mar¬ 
riage  system  is  exogamous, — that  is  to  say, 
members  of  a  totem  may  not  intermarry, 
but  must  seek  partners  in  some  other  au¬ 
thorized  totem.  Caste  as  at  present  exist¬ 
ing  in  India  is  partly  a  religious  and  partly 
a  social  system  ;  but  its  marriage  laws  are 
endogamous — that  is  to  say,  a  member  of 
a  caste  must  marry  within  the  caste,  or  be 
ostracized.  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  says 
that  the  Hindu  caste  can  be  most  accu¬ 
rately  described  as  a  social  system  main¬ 
tained  and  enforced  by  a  strong  religious 
sanction.  A  Hindu  caste,”  he  says, 
”  consists  of  a  number  of  families — some¬ 
times  of  an  immense  number  of  families — 
scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  some  very  poor,  and  others  very 
rich,  but  all  presumably  more  or  less  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  and  all  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  regards  marriage  and  all 
other  religious  and  social  observances. 
Caste-fellows  alone — with  very  few  insig¬ 
nificant  exceptions — can  eat  together,  or 
enjoy  the  close  social  intimacy  that  in 
other  communities  sometimes  exists  be¬ 
tween  friendly  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  caste  rules  are  absolutely  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  members  of  the  caste,  and  the 
wretched  man  who  breaks  these  rules  and 
is  expelled  from  his  caste  becomes  a  per¬ 
son  without  a  friend  or  an  associate  in  the 
world,  a  social  felon,  for  no  other  caste — 
not  even  the  lowest — will  receive  him.” 

The  Hindu  caste  system  is  based  on  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma.  Those 
Institutes  are  said  to  embrace  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  human  life,  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  the  nature  of  Grod  and 
of  evil  spirits,  and  a  complete  system  of 
morals,  government,  and  religion.  This 
comprises,  as  Sir  William  Jon^  has  said, 
a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  yet 
distinguished  withal  by  the  remarkable 
rigor  and  purity  of  its  morals.  The  close 
resemblance  of  many  of  the  maxims  to  the 


precepts  of  Christianity  has  been  noted 
not  merely  in  the  style  oi  thought  but  also 
in  the  actual  form  of  expression. 

But  what  we  are  concerned  witli  just 
now  is  the  feature  in  the  Laws  of  Manu 
which  bears  on  the  caste  system.  In  these 
Laws,  four  distinct  castes  are  defined  :  (1) 
The  Brahmans,  or  priest  caste,  for  whom 
and  whose  good  it  came  to  be  thought 
that  all  other  persons  and  things  were 
made.  (2)  The  Ksbatriya,  or  military 
caste.  (3)  The  Vaisya,  or  industrial  caste  ; 
and  (4),  the  Sudra,  or  servile  caste.  The 
first  three  were  called  also  the  “  Twice- 
born,”  and  all  three  were  distinguished  for 
the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  they 
regarded  the  lowest  or  Sudra  caste.  Both 
the  military  and  the  industrial  castes  are 
now  practically  extinct. 

what  is  to  be  seen  in  India  to  day  is  a 
vast  confusion  of  castes,  due  to  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  some,  the  raising  of  others,  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  higher  castes,  and  the 
creation  of  innumerable  new  divisions. 
The  present  Hindu  custom,  however,  for¬ 
bids  absolutely  marriage  between  persons 
of  the  same  gotra,  or  kindred,  and  techni¬ 
cally  between  persons  of  different  castes. 

The  Brahmans  are  now  divided  into  ten 
great  septs  ;  but  there  are  many  more  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  them.  The  Rajputs  now 
number  five  hundred  and  ninety  separate 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  India.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  industrial  caste  are 
no  longer  confined  to  husbandry,  but  are 
the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  country. 
The  Sudras  alone  retain  their  original 
position  of  degradation. 

‘‘There  is,”  Sir  William  Hunter  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘‘  a  plasticity  as  well  as  a  rigidity 
in  caste.  Its  plasticity  has  enabled  caste 
to  adapt  itself  to  widely  separated  stages 
of  social  progress,  and  to  incorporate  the 
various  ethnii^  elements  which  make  up 
the  Indian  people.  Its  rigidity  has  given 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  corporate 
body  thus  formed.  Hinduism  is  internally 
loosely  coherent,  but  it  has  great  powers 
of  resistance  to  external  pressure.  Kach 
caste  is  to  some  extent  a  trade  guild,  a 
mutual  assurance  society,  and  a  religious 
sect  As  a  trade- union  it  insists  on  the 
proper  training  of  the  youth  of  its  craft, 
regulates  the  wages  of  its  members,  deals 
wi^  trade  delinquents,  and  promotes 

?;o^-fellowship  by  social  gatherings.  The 
amous  fabrics  of  mediseval  India,  and  the 
chief  local  industries  in  our  own  day,  were 
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developed  under  the  supervision  of  caste 
or  trade  guilds  of  this  sort.  Such  guilds 
may  still  be  found  in  many  parts  of  India, 
but  not  always  with  the  same  complete 
development.” 

Still,  the  trade  guilds  of  the  cities  and 
the  village  communities  throughout  the 
country  act,  with  caste,  as  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  societies,  and  virtually  take  the  place 
of  a  poor-law  system  in  India,  for  they  al¬ 
low  none  of  their  number  to  starve  if  help 
be  within  their  power. 

There  are  both  rewards  and  punishments 
in  caste.  If  a  man  behaves  well,  he  may 
rise  to  an  honored  post  in  his  order.  If 
he  offends  its  rules,  he  may  be  punished 
in  various  ways,  and  for  grievous  offences 
may  be  excommunicated.  This  last  pun¬ 
ishment  is  threefold.  It  debars  the  man 
from  eating  with  the  members  of  his 
caste  ;  it  interdicts  him  from  marriage 
within  the  caste,  and  as  he  cannot  marry 
in  any  other,  it  shuts  him  up  from  respect¬ 
able  marriage  of  any  kind  :  and  it  cuts 
him  off  from  the  services  of  the  barber, 
the  washerman,  and  other  tradespeople  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
the  priest,  lie  may  be  taken  back  again 
on  payment  of  a  6ne  and  after  proper 
purification  ;  or  he  may  be  compelled  to 
remain  an  outcast  all  his  life. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  all  the 
castes  possess  alike  in  common — this  is  the 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  is  the  “  index  of  Hinduism,”  and 
by  which  the  wearer  is  to  be  raised  to 
heaven.  But  the  three  great  castes  have 
also  ”  the  sacred  cord  ”  to  distinguish 
them,  which  is  bestowed  in  the  eighth 
year  upon  a  Brahman,  in  the  eleventh  year 
upon  a  Kshatriya,  and  in  the  twelfth  year 
upon  a  Vaisya.  ^ 

All  Brahmans  are  not  priests,  bnt  all 
priests  are  Brahmans.  This  caste  claims 
the  most  exalted  attributes,  and  according 
to  the  Mann  scripture,  is  superior  to  law, 
even  to  moral  law,  when  it  interferes  with 
bis  interests.  A  Brahman  may  not  live 
as  a  hired  servant,  but  he  may  take  the 
property  of  a  8udra.  A  proper  gift  to  a 
Braiiman  on  a  death-bed,  will,  it  is  said, 
secure  heaven  to  a  malefactor  ;  and  the 
Brahman  who  receives  a  present  from  a 
member  of  another  caste  confers  a  favor 
on  the  donor.  The  exaggerated  honors 
originally  allowed  to  the  Brahmans  are  no 
longer  allowed  except  among  the  lowest 
orders  ;  yet  the  Brahman  still  retains  a 


sort  of  sacred  character,  and  is  regarded 
with  admiration,  if  not  with  veneration, 
by  the  other  castes.  In  theory,  at  any 
rate,  he  retains  his  supremacy  ;  and  there 
are  parts  of  India  still  where  low-caste 
people  account  it  an  honor  to  take  the 
dnst  off  the  feet  of  a  Brahman  and  to 
place  it  on  their  heads,  and  even  to  drink 
the  water  in  which  the  feet  of  the  Twice- 
born  have  been  washed. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  sanctity  and 
grades  of  rank  even  among  the  select 
Brahmans,  for  there  are  some  twenty- five 
septs  of  this  privileged  caste.  The  Brah¬ 
mans  of  Mysore,  for  instance,  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  Brahmans  of 
Benares.  Some  of  their  subdivisions  will 
not  eat  or  intermarry  with  the  members  of 
other  subdivisions  ;  and  others  again, 
notably  in  Calcutta,  quite  (^nly  violate 
the  laws  of  their  order.  For  instance, 
they  are  forbidden  in  the  sacred  writings 
to  eat  beef,  drink  wine,  wear  shoes  made 
of  cowhide,  or  sit  down  to  table  with  men 
of  inferior  caste,  or  of  no  caste  at  all  like 
Europeans.  Yet  many  eminent  Brahman 
gentlemen  in  the  cities  now  do  all  these 
things  without  losing,  as  they  would  once 
have  done,  their  place  in  Hindu  society. 
Then,  again,  in  the  old  days,  young  men 
who  went  to  visit  foreign  countries  and 
ventured  to  England  had  to  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  severe  penance  before  they  could 
be  reinstated  in  their  caste  ;  bnt  now,  in 
most  of  the  Brahman  septs,  a  Hindu  may 
do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  short  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Christian  baptism.  Of  course  that 
ostracizes  him  at  once. 

We  have  said  that  all  Brahmans  are  not 
priests,  and  also  that,  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  no  Brahman  can  be  a  hired 
servant.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  to  be  found  occupying  positions  as 
clerks,  schoolmasters,  physicians,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  shopkeepers,  etc.  But  while 
the  caste-wall  has  thus  far  been  broken 
down,  there  is  less  intermarriage  between 
the  castes  than  there  was  in  the  days  of 
Mann.  The  reason  is  that  then  the  pun¬ 
ishment  fell  upon  the  children,  but  now  it 
falls  upon  the  offenders  themselves. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  there 
were  about  one  hundred  different  castes  in 
Bengal  alone.  In  all  Icdia  there  were 
10,546,785  Brahmacs,  5,788,735  Rajputs 
(or  Kshatriyas),  and  128,540,380  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  mixed  castes.  To  come 
back  to  Bengal — we  learn  from  the  Cen- 
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SOB  Report  that  there  are  ihirtj  caatea  his  neighborhood,  he  invited  them  to  hit 
which  are  represented  in  every  province  house,  and  while  they  were  seated  there, 
and  in  every  village.  To  ran  over  these  he  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served.  They 
will  give  a  safficient  idea  of  the  ramifies-  smelled  the  food,  and  their  caste  was  gone 
tions  of  the  system.  — so  it  was  decided.  Some  of  them  be- 

The  Brahman,  of  coarse,  most  be  foand  came  Mussalmans  ;  bat  one,  who  preferred 
wherever  there  is  a  temple  ;  and  the  Raj-  to  remain  a  liinda,  thongh  his  caste  was 
pnt  will  be  foand  in  secalar  alliance  with  injared,  became  tbe  founder  of  another 
the  service.  Then,  wherever  there  are  a  class,  called  the  Pir  Ali,  after  the  man 
few  bouses  clustered  together  will  be  found  who  had  played  the  trick  upon  him." 
the  Banirja,  or  money-lender.  The  Teli  That  caste  is  still  r^arded  as  a  divine 
caste  supplies  the  oilman,  and  the  Barbi  institution  by  tbe  lower  orders  is,  of 
tbe  carpenter,  without  which  no  village  course,  well  known  ;  and  the  strictly  or- 
can  get  along.  Tbe  cobbler,  who  also  thodox  will  prefer  death  to  eating  fc^id- 
skins  the  carcasses  of  the  cattle,  b  a  den  food  or  doing  anything  contrary  to 
Chamar  ;  the  washerman  is  a  Dhobi ;  the  the  tenets  of  their  particular  caste.  The 
barber  is  a  Napit ;  and  the  scavenger  is  a  result  is  one  involving  great  expense  and 
Dom.  Besides  these  castes  are  repre-  inconvenience  to  Europeans,  who  are 
sented,  Karmakar,  the  blacksmith  ;  Kum-  obliged  to  have  a  great  number  of  servants 
bar,  the  potter  ;  Madak  and  Kandu,  the  for  the  different  departments  of  domestic 
confectioners,  who  make  up  the  farinaceous  arrangements.  Thus,  if  a  low-caste  ser- 
food  of  the  people ;  Sunri,  the  wine  sel-  vant  brings  a  letter  or  anything,  the  su- 
ler  ;  Bami  and  Tamoli,  who  prepare  and  perior-caste  servant  will  not  take  it  from 
sell  the  pan-leaf  and  betel  nut ;  Tanti  and  bis  hands  or  touch  it  simultaneously  with 
Jugi,  weavers ;  and  Mali,  the  flower  and  him  :  it  must  be  laid  on  the  ground  and 
vegetable  dealer.  These  are  the  artisans  taken  up  thence  by  the  superior  one.  In 
of  the  community  ;  and  the  agriculturists  fact,  the  orthodox  Hindu  will  not  join  iu 
are  Kaibarthas  ;  the  cow-keepers  are  any  work  whatever  in  which  Sweepers  or 
Gwalla  ;  the  boatmen  arc  Mallah  ;  and  tbe  low-caste  men  are  employed.  No  doubt, 
fishermen  are  Tevi.  Intercommunication  however,  caste  difficulties  are  often  con- 
rests  with  the  Kahar,  cr  palkie-bearers.  veniently  interposed  when  a  man  doesn’t 
Learning  is  the  province  of  the  Kayastba,  want  to  do  something  which  is  asked  of 
who  furnish  the  schoolmaster,  the  village  him. 

accountant,  and  the  landlord’s  secretary  The  Caste  system  b  the  great  obstacle 
or  clerk.  The  day-laborers  and  field- hands  to  tbe  material  progress  of  the  country, 
are  Bhuinyas  and  Khawars.  Until  it  is  broken  down,  India  can  never 

The  most  respectable  families  of  Calcutta  take  her  rightful  place  among  the  nations, 
belong  to  the  Pir  Ali  subdivision  of  the  for  she  cannot  ^  a  nation  in  the  true 
Brahmans ;  and  the  origin  of  this  sub-  sense  of  the  term.  Like  totemism,  in 
caste  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Wilkins  :  short,  Caste  in  a  relic  of  barbarism,  but 
**  Years  ago,  one  of  their  ancestors  went  also  an  evolution  of  barbarism  struggling 
to  the  bouse  of  a  Mussulman  law  officer,  toward  light.  Both  systems  have  had 
where  a  trick  was  played  upon  him.  The  their  uses,  and  both  systems  have  left  their 
Mussulman  had  heard  it  said  that  *  to  marks,  even  in  the  most  civilised  and  en- 
smell  food  was  half  eating  it ;  ’  and  in  the  lightened  communities. — Chambert'$Jour~ 
wish  to  convert  some  of  tbe  Brahmans  in  nal. 
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BT  ORANT  ALLKN. 

Ir  any  one  were  to  ask  me  (which  is  No  doubt  this  advice  sonnds  on  first 
highly  unlikely)  **  In  what  university  hearing  just  a  trifle  paradoxical  ;  and  no 
would  an  intelligent  young  man  do  best  to  doubt,  too,  the  proposed  university  has 
study  t’’  I  think  I  should  be  very  much  certain  serions  drawbacks  (like  many 
inclined  indeed  to  answer  offhand,  “  In  others)  on  the  various  grounds  of  health, 
tbe  Tropics.’’  expense,  faith,  and  morals.  Senior  Proc- 
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tun  »re  unknown  »t  Ilonolntn  ;  Select 
Prcnchen  don’t  range  as  far  as  the  West 
Coast.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  roe, 
nevertheless,  that  certain  elements  of  a  lib> 
eral  education  are  tu  be  acquired  tropically 
which  can  never  be  acquir^  in  a  temper* 
ate,  still  less  in  an  arctic  or  antarctic  acad¬ 
emy.  This  is  more  especially  true,  I  al¬ 
low,  in  the  particular  cases  of  the  biologist 
and  the  sociolc^ist ;  but  it  is  also  true  in 
a  somewhat  less  d^jee  of  the  mere  com¬ 
mon  arts  course,  and  the  mere  average 
seeker  after  liberal  culture.  Vast  aspects 
of  nature  and  human  life  exist  which  can 
never  adequately  be  understood  aright  ex¬ 
cept  in  tropical  countries  ;  vivid  side-lights 
are  cast  upon  our  own  history  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  globe  which  can  never  ade¬ 
quately  be  appreciated  except  beneath  the 
searching  and  all  too  garish  rays  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  sun. 

Whenever  I  meet  a  cultivated  man  who 
knows  his  Tropics — and  more  particularly 
one  who  has  known  his  Tropics  during  the 
formative  period  of  mental  development, 
say  from  eighteen  to  thirty — I  feel  instinc¬ 
tively  that  he  possesses  certain  keys  of 
man  and  nature,  certain  clews  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  we  live  in,  not  possessed 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the 
mere  average  annual  output  of  Oxford  or 
of  lleidel^rg.  I  feel  that  we  talk  like 
Freemasons  together — we  of  the  Higher 
Brotherhood  who  have  worshipped  the 
sun,  pr€t»entiorem  drum,  in  bis  own  nearer 
temples. 

Let  me  begin  by  positing  an  extreme 
parallel.  How  obviously  inadequate  is  the 
conception  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary 
Laplander  or  the  most  intelligent  Fuegian  ! 
Suppose  even  he  has  attended  the  mission 
school  of  his  native  village,  and  become 
learned  there  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  up  to  the  extreme  level  of  the 
sixth  standard,  yet  how  feeble  roust  be  his 
idea  of  the  planet  on  which  he  moves  1 
how  much  must  his  horizon  be  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  by  the  frost  and  snow, 
the  gloom  and  poverty,  of  the  bare  land 
around  him  !  He  lives  in  a  dark  cold 
world  of  scrubby  vegetation  and  scant 
animal  life  ;  a  world  where  human  exist¬ 
ence  is  necessarily  preserved  only  by  cease¬ 
less  labor  and  at  severe  odds  ;  a  world 
out  of  which  all  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  living  creatures  have  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  presseil  ;  a  world  where  nothing 
great  has  been  or  can  be  ;  a  world  doomed 


by  its  mere  physical  conditions  to  eternal 
poverty,  discomfort,  and  squalor.  For 
green  fields  he  has  snow  and  reindeer 
moss  :  for  singing  birds  and  flowers,  the 
tundra  and  the  ptarmigan.  How  can  he 
ever  form  any  fltting  conception  of  the 
glory  of  life— of  the  means  by  which  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  organisms  first  grew  and 
flourished  ?  How  can  he  frame  to  himself 
any  reasonable  picture  of  civilized  society, 
or  of  the  origin  and  development  of  hu¬ 
man  faculty  and  human  organization  f 

Somewhat  the  same,  though  of  course 
in  a  highly  mitigated  degree,  are  the  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  the  pore  temper¬ 
ate  education  labors,  when  compared  with 
the  education  unconsciously  drunk  in  at 
every  pore  by  an  intelligent  mind  in  trop¬ 
ical  climates.  And  fnlly  to  understand 
this  pregnant  educational  importance  of 
the  Tropics  we  must  consider  with  our¬ 
selves  how  large  a  part  tropical  conditious 
have  borue  in  the  development  of  life  in 
general,  and  of  human  life  and  society  in 
particular. 

The  Tropics,  we  must  carefully  remem¬ 
ber,  are  the  norma  of  nathre  :  the  way 
things  mostly  are  and  always  have  been. 
They  represent  to  ns  the  common  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  entire  existence.  Not 
only  are  they  still  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
biological  head-quarters :  they  are  also 
the  standard  or  central  type  by  which  we 
must  explain  all  the  rest  of  nature,  both 
in  man  and  beast,  in  plant  and  animal. 

The  temperate  and  arctic  worlds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  a  mere  passing  accident  in 
the  history  of  onr  planet :  a  hole  and- 
corner  development ;  a  special  result  of 
the  great  Glacial  Epoch,  and  of  that  vast 
slow  secular  cooling  which  preceded  and 
led  up  to  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Miocene  or  Mid-Tertiary  period.  Onr 
European  ideas,  poor,  harsh,  and  narrow, 
are  mainly  formed  among  a  chilled  and 
stunted  fauna  and  flora,  under  inclement 
skies,  and  in  gloomy  days,  all  of  which 
can  give  us  but  a  very  cramped  and  faint 
conception  of  the  joyous  exuberance,  the 
teeming  vitality,  the  fierce  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  and  the  victorious  exultation  of 
tropical  life  in  its  full  free  development. 

All  through  the  Primary  and  i^condary 
epochs  of  geology,  it  is  now  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  hothouse  conditions  practically  pre¬ 
vailed  almost  without  a  break  over  the 
whole  world  from  pole  to  pole.  It  may 
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be  true,  indeed,  m  Dr.  Croll  believes  (and 
his  reasoning  on  the  point  I  confess  is 
fairly  convincing),  that  from  time  to  time 
glacial  periods  in  one  or  other  hemisphere 
broke  in  for  a  while  upon  the  genial 
warmth  that  characterised  the  greater  part 
of  those  vast  and  immeasurable  primeval 
iBODs.  But  even  if  that  were  so— if  at 
long  intervals  the  world  for  some  hours  in 
its  cosmical  year  was  chilled  and  frozen  in 
an  insignificant  cap  at  either  extremity — 
these  casual  episodes  in  a  long  story  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general  truth  of  the 
principle  that  life  as  a  whole  during  the 
greater  portion  of  its  antique  existence  has 
been  carried  on  under  essentially  tropical 
conditions.  No  matter  what  geolo^cal 
formation  we  examine,  we  find  everywhere 
the  same  tale  unfolded  in  plain  inscriptions 
before  our  eyes.  Take,  for  example,  the 
giant  club  mosses  and  luxuriant  tree-ferns 
nature-printed  on  shales  of  the  coal  age  in 
Britain  :  and  we  see  in  the  wild  under¬ 
growth  of  those  paliBozoic  forests  ample 
evidence  of  a  warm  and  almost  West  Ind¬ 
ian  climate  among  the  low  basking  islets 
of  our  northern  carboniferous  seas.  Or 
take  once  more  the  oolitic  epoch  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lithographed  on  its  own  mud,  with 
its  puzzle  monkeys  and  its  sago-palms,  its 
crocodiles  and  its  deinosaurs,  its  winged 
pterodactyls  and  its  whalelike  lizards.  All 
these  huge  creatures  and  these  broad-leaved 
trees  plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
temperature  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe  almost  as  warm  as  that  of  the  Ma¬ 
lay  Archipelago  in  our  own  day.  The 
weather  report  for  all  the  earlier  ages  stands 
almost  uninterruptedly  at  Set  Fair. 

Roughly  speaking,  indeed,  one  may  say 
that  through  the  long  series  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  formations  hardly  a  trace 
can  be  found  of  ice  or  snow,  autumn  or 
winter,  leafless  boughs  or  pinched  and 
starved  deciduous  vegetation.  Everything 
is  powerful,  luxuriant,  vivid.  Life,  as 
Comus  feared,  was  strangled  with  its  waste 
fertility.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  Permian 
age,  all  over  the  temperate  regions,  north 
and  south,  we  get  passing  indications  of 
what  seems  very  like  a  glacial  epoch,  par¬ 
tially  comparable  to  that  great  glaciation 
on  whose  last  fringe  we  still  abide  to-day. 
But  the  ice  age  of  the  Permian,  if  such 
there  were,  passed  away  entirely,  leaving 
the  world  once  more  warm  and  fruitful  up  to 
the  very  poles,  under  conditions  which  we 
would  now  describe  as  cssmtially  tropical. 


It  was  with  the  Tertiary  period — per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  only  with  the  middle  subdi¬ 
vision  of  that  period — that  the  gradual 
cooling  of  the  polar  and  intermediate  re¬ 
gions  began.  We  know  from  the  deposits 
of  the  chalk  epoch  in  Greenland  that  late 
in  Secondary  times  ferns,  magnolias, 
myrtles,  and  sago-palms — an  Indian  or 
Mexican  flora — flourished  exceedingly  in 
what  is  now  the  dreariest  and  most  ice-clad 
region  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Later 
still,  in  the  Eocene  days,  thongh  the  plants 
of  Greenland  bad  grown  slightly  more 
temperate  in  type,  we  still  find  among  the 
fossils,  not  only  oaks,  planes,  vines,  and 
walnuts,  but  also  wellingtonias  like  the  big 
trees  of  California,  Spanish  chestnuts, 
quaint  southern  salisburias,  broad-leaved 
liquidamhars,  and  American  sassafras. 
Nay,  even  in  glacier-clad  Spitzl»ergen  it¬ 
self,  where  the  character  of  the  flora  al¬ 
ready  begins  to  show  signs  of  incipient 
chilling,  we  nevertheless  see  among  the 
Eocene  types  such  plants  as  the  swamp- 
cyprus  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  welling- 
toiiias  of  the  Far  West,  together  with  a 
rich  forest  vegetation  of  poplars,  birches, 
oaks,  planes,  hazels,  walnuts,  water-lilies, 
and  irises.  As  a  whole,  this  vegetation 
still  I»c8peak8  a  climate  considerably  more 
genial,  mild,  and  equable  than  that  of 
modern  England. 

It  was  in  this  basking  world  of  the  chalk 
and  the  eocene  that  the  great  mammalian 
fauna  first  took  its  rise  ;  it  was  in  this  easy 
world  of  fruits  and  sunshine  that  the 
primitive  ancestors  of  man  first  began  to 
work  upward  toward  the  distinctively  hu¬ 
man  level  of  the  palwolitbic  period. 

But  then,  in  the  mid-career  of  thattliird 
day  of  the  geological  drama,  came  a  frost 
— a  nipping  frost ;  and  slowly  but  surely 
the  whole  arctic  and  antarctic  worlds  were 
chilled  and  cramped,  degree  after  degree, 
by  the  gradual  on-coming  of  the  Great  Ice 
Age.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  here  with 
either  the  causes  or  the  extent  of  that 
colossal  cataclysm  ;  I  sbsll  take  all  those 
for  granted  at  present :  what  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  now  are  the  results  it  left  be¬ 
hind — the  changes  which  it  wrought  on 
fauna  and  flora  and  on  human  society. 
Especially  is  it  of  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  point  out  that  the  glacial  epoch 
is  not  yet  entirely  finished — if,  inde^,  it 
is  ever  destined  to  be  finished.  We  are 
living  still  on  the  fringe  of  the  Ice  Age, 
in  a  cold  and  cheerless  era,  the  legacy  of 
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the  accnmninted  glaciers  of  the  northern 
and  southern  snowfields. 

If  once  that  ice  were  melted  off — ah, 
well,  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  if.  Still, 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  somewhere  that  the  sun  is  gradually 
making  inroads  even  now  on  those  great 
glacier  sheets  of  the  northern  cap,  just  as 
we  know  he  is  doing  on  the  smaller  ^acier- 
sheets  of  Switzerland  (most  of  which  are 
receding),  and  that  in  time  perhaps  (say  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so)  warm 
ocean  currents  may  once  more  penetrate  to 
the  very  poles  themselves.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  of  Northern  Europe  live 
to-day  in  a  cramped,  chilled,  contracted 
world  ;  a  world  from  which  all  the  larger, 
fiercer,  and  grander  types  have  either  been 
killed  off  or  driven  south  ;  a  world  which 
stands  to  the  full  and  vigorous  world  of 
the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  relation  as  Lapland  stands 
to-day  to  Italy  or  the  Riviera. 

This  being  so,  it  naturally  results  that 
if  we  want  really  to  understand  the  history 
of  life,  its  origin  and  its  episodes,  we  roust 
turn  nowadays  to  that  part  of  our  planet 
which  still  most  nearly  preserves  the  orig¬ 
inal  conditions — that  is  to  say,  the  Tropics. 
And  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  both  a 
priori  and  a  ponteriori,  that  the  Tropics 
on  this  account  do  really  possess  for  every 
one  of  us  a  vast  aud  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
recognized  educational  importance. 

I  say  “  for  ever\’  one  of  ns,”  of  delib¬ 
erate  design.  I  don’t  mean  merely  for 
the  biologist,  though  to  him,  no  doubt, 
their  value  in  this  respect  is  greatest  of  ail. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  very  ideas  of 
the  struggle  for  life,  natural  selection,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  would  ever  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  all  to  the  stay-at-home  natural¬ 
ists  of  the  Linntean  epoch.  It  was  in  the 
depths  of  Rrazilian  forests,  or  under  the 
broad  shade  of  East  Indian  palms,  that 
those  fertile  conceptions  first  flashed  in¬ 
dependently  upon  two  southern  explorers. 
It  is  very  noteworthy  indeed  that  all  the 
biologists  who  have  done  most  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  science  of  life  in  our  own  day 
— Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace,  Bates,  Fritz 
Mtiller,  and  Belt — have  without  exception 
formed  their  notions  of  the  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  world  during  tropical  travels  in  early 
life.  No  one  can  read  the  “  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,'''  the  ‘‘  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons,”  or  the  “  Malay  Archipelago,” 


without  feeling  at  every  page  how  pro¬ 
foundly  the  facts  of  tropical  nature  had 
penetrated  and  modified  their  authors’ 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  formal  op¬ 
position  to  the  new  and  more  expansive 
evolutionary  views  came  mainly  from  the 
museum  and  laboratory  type  of  naturalists 
in  London  and  Paris,  the  official  exponents 
of  dry  bones,  who  knew  nature  only 
through  books  and  preserved  specimens, 
or  through  her  impoverished  and  far  less 
plastic  developments  in  northern  lands. 
The  battle  of  oiganic  evolution  has  been 
waged  by  the  Darwins,  the  Huxleys,  and 
the  Mullers  on  the  one  hand,  against  the 
Cuviers,  the  Owens,  and  the  Virchows  on 
the  other. 

Still,  it  is  not  only  in  biology,  as  I  said 
just  now,  that  a  taste  of  the  Tropics  in 
early  life  exerts  a  marked  widening  and 
philosophic  influence  upon  a  man’s  whole 
mental  horizon.  In  ten  thousand  ways, 
in  that  great  tropical  university,  men  feel 
themselves  in  closer  touch  than  elsewhere 
with  the  ultimate  facts  and  truths  of  na¬ 
ture.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  all  fancy 
and  preconceived  opinion,  but  I  often 
imagine  when  I  talk  with  new-met  men 
that  I  can  detect  a  certain  difference  in 
tone  and  feeling  at  first  sight  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  passed 
the  Tropical  Tripos.  In  the  Tropics,  in 
short,  we  seem  to  get  down  to  the  very 
roots  of  things.  Thousands  of  questions, 
social,  political,  economical,  ethical,  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  once  in  new  and  more 
engagingly  simple  aspects.  Difficulties 
vanish,  distinctions  disappear,  conventions 
fade,  clothes  are  reduced  to  their  least 
common  measure,  man  stands  forth  in  his 
native  nakedness.  Things  that  in  the 
North  we  had  come  to  regard  as  inevitable 
— garments,  firing,  income-tax,  morality 
— evaporate  or  simplify  themselves  with 
instructive  ease  and  phantasmagoric  readi¬ 
ness.  Malthus  and  the  food  question  as¬ 
sume  fresh  forms,  as  in  dissolving  views, 
before  our  very  eyes.  How  are  slums 
conceivable  or  East  Ends  possible  where 
every  roan  can  plant  his  own  yam  and 
cocoa-nut,  and  reap  their  fruit  four-hun¬ 
dredfold  f  How  can  Mrs.  Grundy  thrive 
where  every  woman  may  rear  her  own  ten 
children  on  her  ten-rood  plot  without  aid 
or  assistance  from  their  indeterminate  fa¬ 
thers  ?  What  need  of  carpentry  where  a 
few  bamboos,  cut  down  at  random,  can 
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be  fastened  together  with  thongs  into  a 
comfortable  chair  f  What  nse  for  pottery 
where  calabashes  hang  on  every  tree,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  with  the  water  frei^i  and  pure 
within,  supply  at  once  the  cup,  and  the 
filter,  and  the  Apollinaris  within  ! 

Of  course  I  don’t  mean  to  assert,  either, 
that  this  tropical  university  will  in  itself 
suffice  for  all  the  needs  of  educated  or 
rather  of  educable  man.  It  must  be  taken, 
bun  enUndu,  as  a  supplementary  couiae  to 
the  Liteno  Humaniores.  There  are  things 
which  can  only  be  learned  in  the  crowd^ 
haunts  and  cities  of  men — in  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  Vienna.  There  are 
things  which  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
centres  of  culture  or  of  artistic  handicraft 
— in  Oxford,  Munich,  Florence,  Venice, 
Rome.  There  is  only  one  Grand  Canal 
and  only  one  Pitti  Palace.  We  must  have 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  Catullus,  Dante  ;  we 
must  have  Pheidias,  Fra  Angelico,  Rafael, 
Mendelssohn  ;  we  must  hare  Aristotle, 
Newton,  Laplace,  Spencer.  But  after  all 
these,  and  Iwfore  all  these,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  left  to  learn.  Having  first 
read  them,  we  must  read  ourselves  out  of 
them.  We  must  forget  all  this  formal 
modem  life  ;  we  must  break  away  from 
this  cramped,  cold,  northern  world  ;  we 
must  find  ourselves  face  to  face  at  last,  in 
Pacific  isles  or  African  forests,  with  the 
underlying  truths  of  simple  naked  nature. 
Fur  that,  in  its  perfection,  we  must  go 
to  the  Tropics  ;  and  there,  we  shall  learn 
and  unlearn  much,  coming  back,  no  doubt, 
with  shattered  faiths  and  broken  gods,  and 
strangely  disconcerted  European  preju¬ 
dices,  but  looking  out  upon  life  with  a  new 
outlook,  an  outlook  undimmed  by  ten 
thousand  preconceptions  which  hero  in  the 
vision  and  obstmet  the  view  of  the  mere 
temperately  educated. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  iliU  of  the  world 
that  this  tropical  training  has  in  its  own 
way  a  widening  influence.  It  is  good,  of 
course,  for  our  Galtons  to  have  seen  South 
Africa  ;  good  for  our  Tylors  to  have  stud¬ 
ied  Mexico  ;  good  for  our  Hookers  to  have 
numbered  the  rhododendrons  and  deodars 
of  the  Himalayas.  I  sometimes  fancy, 
even,  that  in  the  works  of  our  very  great¬ 
est  stay -at  home  thinkers  on  anthropolog¬ 
ical  or  sociological  subjects,  I  detect  here 
and  there  a  certain  formalist  and  schematic 
note  which  betrays  the  want  of  first  hand 
acquaintance  with  the  plastic  and  expansive 
nature  of  tropical  society.  The  beliefs  and 


relations  of  the  actual  savage  have  not 
quite  that  definiteness  of  form  and  expres¬ 
sion  which  our  University  Professors  would 
fain  assign  to  them.  But  apart  from  the 
widening  influence  of  the  Tropics  on  these 
picked  minds,  there  is  a  widening  influence 
exerted  insensibly  on  the  very  planters  or 
merchants,  the  rank  and  file  of  European 
settlers,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
all  those  who  have  lived  among  them. 
The  cramping  effect  of  the  winter  cold  and 
the  artificial  life  is  all  removed.  Men  live 
in  a  freer,  wider,  warmer  air  ;  their  doors 
and  windows  stand  open  day  and  night  ; 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  hum  of  insects 
blow  in  upon  them  with  every  breeze  ; 
their  brother  man  and  sister  woman  are 
more  patent  in  every  action  to  their  eyes  ; 
the  world  shows  itself  more  frankly  :  it 
has  fewer  secrets,  and  readier  sympathies. 
I  don’t  mean  to  say  the  result  is  all  gain. 
Far  from  it.  There  are  evils  inherent  in 
tropical  life  which,  as  a  noble  lord  remarks 
of  nature  generally,  “  no  preacher  can 
heal.”  But  viewed  as  education,  like 
Saint-Simon’s  thieving,  it  is  all  valuable. 
I  should  think  most  men  who  have  once 
passed  through  a  tropical  experience  would 
no  more  wish  that  full  chapter  blotted  out 
of  their  lives  than  they  would  consent  to 
lose  their  university  culture,  their  Conti¬ 
nental  travel,  or  their  literary,  scientific, 
or  artistic  education. 

And  what  are  the  elments  of  this  tropi¬ 
cal  curriculum  which  give  it  such  immense 
educational  value  I  I  think  they  are  mani¬ 
fold.  A  few  only  may  be  selected  as  of 
typical  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  because  first  in  order 
of  realization,  there  is  its  value  as  a  mental 
boulevertenunt,  a  revolution  in  ideas,  a  sort 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cold  shower-bath, 
a  nervous  shock  to  the  system  generally. 
The  patient  or  pupil  gets  so  thoroughly 
upset  in  all  his  preconceived  ideas  ;  he 
finds  all  round  him  a  life  so  different  from 
the  life  to  which  he  has  l)een  acenstomed 
in  colder  regions,  that  he  wakes  up  sud¬ 
denly,  robs  his  eyes  hard,  and  begins  to 
look  about  him  for  some  general  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  world  he  lives  in.  It  is  good 
for  the  ordinary  roan  to  get  thus  uncere¬ 
moniously  upset.  Take  the  average  young 
intelligence  of  the  London  streets,  with  its 
glib  ideas  already  formed  from  supply  and 
demand  in  a  civilized  country,  where  soil 
is  appropriated,  and  classes  distinct,  and 
commodities  drop  as  it  were  from  the 
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clouds  upon  the  middle-class  breakfast- 
table — take  such  an  intelligence,  self-satis- 
&ed  and  empty,  and  place  its  possessor  all 
at  once  in  a  new  environment,  where  every¬ 
thing  material,  mental,  and  moral  seems 
topsy-turvy,  where  life  is  real  and  morals 
are  rudimentary — and  unless  he  is  a  very 
particular  fool  indeed,  what  a  lot  yon  must 
really  give  that  blithe  newcomer  to  turn 
over  and  think  about  I  The  sun  that  shifts 
now  north,  now  south  of  him  ;  the  seasons 
that  go  by  fours  instead  of  twos  ;  the  trees 
that  blossom  and  bear  fruit  from  January 
to  December,  with  no  apparent  regard  for 
the  calendar  months  as  by  law  established  ; 
the  black,  brown,  or  yellow  people,  who 
know  not  bis  creed  or  his  soci^  code  ;  the 
castes  and  cross-divisions  that  puzzle  and 
surprise  him  ;  the  pride  and  the  scruples, 
deeper  than  those  of  civilized  life,  but  that 
nevertheless  run  counter  to  his  own  ;  the 
economic  conditions  that  defy  his  precon¬ 
ceptions  ;  the  virtues  and  the  vices  that 
equally  nib  him  up  the  wrong  way — all 
these  things  are  highly  conducive  to  the 
production  of  that  tirst  substratum  of 
philosophic  thinking,  a  Socratic  attitude 
of  supreme  ignorance,  a  pure  Cartesian 
frame  of  universal  doubt. 

Then  again  there  is  the  marvellous  ex¬ 
uberance  and  novelty  of  the  fauna  and 
flora.  And  this  once  more  has  something 
better  for  us  all  than  mere  specialist  inter¬ 
est  Sugar  and  ginger  grow  for  all  alike. 
For  we  must  remember  that  not  only  do 
the  Tropics  represent  the  vastly  greater 
portion  of  the  world’s  past :  they  also 
represent  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the 
world’s  present  By  far  the  lai^er  part 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  tropical 
or  subtropical  ;  the  temperate  and  arctic 
regions  make  up  but  a  minor  and  unim¬ 
portant  fraction  of  the  soil  of  our  planet 
And  if  we  include  the  sea  as  well,  this 
truth  becomes  even  more  strikingly  evi¬ 
dent  :  the  Tropica  are  even  now  the  rule 
of  life  ;  the  colder  regions  are  but  an  ab¬ 
normal  and  outlying  eccentricity  of  nature. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  starved  and  dwarfed  and 
impoverished  northern  area  that  most  of  us 
have  fonned  our  views  of  life,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  wider,  richer,  more  varied 
world  that  calls  for  our  admiration  in  trop¬ 
ical  latitudes. 

Insensibly  this  richness  and  vividness  of 
nature  all  around  one,  on  a  first  visit  to 
the  Tropics,  sinks  into  one’s  mind,  and 
produces  profound,  though  at  first  uncon- 
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scions,  modifications  in  one’s  whole  mode 
of  regarding  man  and  his  universe.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  in  early  life,  when 
the  character  is  still  plastic  and  the  eye 
still  keen  :  pictures  are  formed  in  that 
brilliant  sunshine  and  under  those  dim 
arches  of  hot  gray  sky  that  photograph 
themselves  forever  on  the  lasting  tablets  of 
the  human  memory.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
bis  Autobiography  dwells  lovingly,  I  re¬ 
member,  on  the  profound  effect  produced 
on  himself  by  bis  childish  viuts  to  Jeremy 
Bentham  at  Ford  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  delightful  sense  of  space  and  free¬ 
dom  and  generous  expansion  given  to  his 
mind  by  the  mere  act  of  living  and  mov¬ 
ing  in  those  stately  halls  and  wide  ai.y 
gardens.  Every  university  man  must  look 
back  with  pleasure  of  somewhat  the  same 
sort  to  the  free  breezy  memories  of  the 
quadrangles  and  common  rooms  of  Christ 
Church  or  of  Trinity.  But  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  university  everybody  passes  his  time  in 
arcades  of  Greek  or  Pompeian  airiness  : 
the  palm-trees  wave  and  whisper  around 
his  head  as  he  sits  for  coolness  on  his  wide 
veranda ;  the  humming-birds  dart  from 
flower  to  flower  on  the  delicate  bouquets 
t!.at  crowd  his  drawing-room.  I  knew  a 
lady  who  made  a  capital  collection  of  but¬ 
terflies  and  moths  at  her  own  dinner-table 
by  simply  impounding  in  paper  boxes  the 
insects  that  flitted  about  the  lamp  at  des¬ 
sert.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  very 
bread  itself  comprises  generally  a  whole 
entomological  cabinet,  and  contains  in 
fragments  the  di^ecta  membra  of  specimens 
enough  to  stock  entire  glasscases  at  severe 
South  Kensington,  flow’s  that  for  an 
inducement  to  study  life  where  it  is  rich¬ 
est  and  most  abundant  in  its  native  start¬ 
ing-place  ? 

But  above  all  in  educational  importance 
I  rank  the  advantage  of  seeing  human  na¬ 
ture  in  its  primitive  surroundings,  far  from 
the  squalid  and  chilly  influences  of  the  tail 
end  of  tlie  Glacial  Epoch.  I  admit  at 
once  that  cold  has  done  much,  exceeding 
much,  fur  human  development — has  been 
the  mother  of  civilization  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  that  necessity  has  been  the 
mother  of  invention.  To  it,  no  doubt, 
we  owe  to  a  great  extent,  in  varying  stages, 
clothing,  the  bouse,  fire,  the  steam-engine. 
Yet  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  first 
levels  of  society  must  needs  have  been 
passed  under  essentially  tropical  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  nascent  civilization  spread 
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bat  slowly  northward,  from  E(i^t  and 
Asia,  throng;!!  Greece  and  Italy,  to  tbe 
clondy  regions  where  its  chief  centres  are 
at  present  domiciled  under  canopies  of  coal 
smoke.  And  eren  to-day  the  sight  of  the 
Tropics,  green  and  luxuriant,  bring;s  us  into 
touch  at  once  with  earlier  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  race — makes  ns  more  able  not  only 
to  understand,  but  also  to  sympathise  with, 
oar  ancient  ancestors  of  the  naked  and-not- 
ashamed  era  of  culture.  Views  formed 
exclusively  in  the  North  tend  too  much  to 
imitate  the  reduced  gentlewoman’s  outlook 
upon  life  :  views  formed  in  the  Tropics 
correct  this  refractive  influence  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  genial  and  tolerant  virile  expansion, 
not  to  be  learned  at  the  Common,  Clap- 
ham. 

To  one  whose  economic  pendulum  has 
hitherto  oscillated  between  selfish  luxury 
in  Mayfair  and  squalid  poverty  in  Seven 
Dials,  there  is  indeed  a  world  of  novelty 
in  the  first  view  of  the  tropical  poverty  that 
is  not  squalid  but  contentedly  luxurious — 
of  the  dusky  father  with  his  wife  or  wives 
(the  mere  number  is  a  detail)  sprawling  at 
fall  length,  half  clad,  in  the  eye  of  the 
sun,  before  the  palm-thatched  hut,  while 
the  fat  black  babies  and  the  fat  black  lit¬ 
tle  pigs  wallow  together  almost  indistin- 
guishably  in  the  dust  at  his  side,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  muscular  foot  that  might 
otherwise  of  pure  wantonness  molest  them. 
What  a  flood  of  light  it  all  casts  upon  the 
future  possibilities  of  society,  that  leisured, 
cultureless  household,  on  whose  garden- 
plot  yam  or  bread-fruit  or  bananas  or  sweet 
potatoes  can  be  grown  in  suflScient  quan¬ 
tity  to  support  the  family  without  more 
lal^r  than  in  England  would  pay  for  its 
kitchen  coals  ;  where  the  hut  is  but  a 
shelter  from  rain,  or  a  l>ed-curtain  for 
night,  and  where  the  untaxed  sun  supplies 
the  place  of  a  drawing-room  fire  ail  the 
year  round,  and  warms  the  water  for  the 
baby’s  bath  at  nothing  the  gallon  !  If 
there  is  any  man  who  doesn’t  sympathize 
with  his  dusky  brother  when  he  sees  him 
thus  at  home  in  his  airy  palace — any  man 
who  doesn’t  fraternize  closely  with  his 
kind  when  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
our  primitive  existence,  I  don’t  envy  him 
his  stem  and  wild  Caledonian  ethics.  The 
beach-comber  instinct  should  be  strong  in 
all  sane  minds.  Or  if  that  blunt  way  of 
putting  it  perchance  offend  the  weaker 
Drethrcn,  let  us  say  rather,  the  spirit  of 
the  Lotus-eaters.  For  the  man  who 


doeso*t  want  to  eat  of  the  Lotus  just  once 
in  his  life  has  become  too  civilized  ;  the 
iron  of  theGradgrind  era  of  universal  com¬ 
petition  and  payment  by  results  has  entered 
too  deeply  into  his  sordid  soul.  He  wants 
a  course  of  Egypt  and  Tahiti. 

Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  object,  and  I  grant  it  at  once  :  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Tropics  is  hy  no  means  an 
ascetic  one.  They  tend  rather  to  encour¬ 
age  a  certain  genial  and  friendly  tolerance 
of  all  possible  human  forms  of  society — 
even  tlie  lowest.  They  are  essentially 
democratic,  not  to  say  socialistic  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  tone.  By  bringing  us  all 
down  to  the  underlying  verities  of  life, 
apart  from  its  conventions,  they  beget  per¬ 
haps  a  somewhat  hasty  impatience  of  Court 
dress  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  regula¬ 
tions.  But,  per  contra,  they  teach  us  to 
feel  that  every  man,  whether  black, 
brown,  or  white,  is  very  human,  and  every 
woman  and  child,  if  possible,  even  a  trifle 
more  so.  Wicked  as  it  all  is,  there  is  yet 
in  tropical  political  economy  more  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  and  less  of 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Malthus,  than 
in  any  orthodox  political  economy  pre¬ 
scribed  by  examiners  for  the  University  of 
London.  It  is  something  to  see  a  world 
where  ceaseless  toil  is  not  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  lot  of  all  who  don’t  pay  income- 
tax  on  a  thousand  a  year,  even  if  Board 
schools  are  unknown  and  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions  a  vanishing  quantity.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  see  a  stick  of  sugar-cane  protrud¬ 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  every  child,  and 
oranges  retailed  at  twelve  for  a  ha’penny. 
It  is  something  to  know  how  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  human  race  still  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,  and  to  feel  that 
after  all  their  mode  of  life,  though  lacking 
in  Greek  iambics,  wall-papers,  and  the 
Saturday  Review,  yet  appeals  in  its  own 
beach-comberish  way  to  some  of  one’s  in¬ 
most  and  deepest  yearnings.  The  hibis¬ 
cus  that  flames  before  the  wattled  hut,  the 
parrot  that  chatters  from  the  green  and 
golden  mango-tree,  the  lithe,  healthy  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  children  in  the  stream,  arc 
some  compensation  for  the  lack  of  London 
mud,  London  fog,  and  London  illustrations 
of  practical  Christianity  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
and  the  Bermondsey  purlieus.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  am  knocking  the  last  nail 
into  the  completed  coffin  of  my  own  con¬ 
tention,  but  I  believe  every  right-minded 
man  returns  from  the  Tropics  a  good  deal 
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more  of  «  Comraaniet  than  when,  he  went 
there. 

One  word  of  explanation  to  prevent  mia* 
take.  I  am  not  myaelf,  like  Kin^i^ey  or 
Wallace,  an  enthuaiaatic  tropiciat.  On 
the  contrary,  viewed  aa  a  place  of  perroa* 
nent  residence,  I  don’t  at  all  like  the 
Tropics  to  live  in.  1  am  pleading  here 
only  for  their  educational  value,  in  small 
doaes.  Spending  two  or  three  years  there 
in  the  heyday  of  life  is  very  much  like 
reading  Uerodotns—  a  thing  one  is  glad 
one  bad  once  to  do,  but  one  would  never 
willingly  do  again  for  any  money.  We 
northern  creatures  are  remote  products  of 
the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  by  this  time,  like 
Polar  bears,  we  have  grown  adapted  to  our 
glacial  environment.  All  the  more,  there¬ 
fore,  is  it  a  useful  shaking-up  for  us  to  get 


tranaported  bodily  from  onr  cramped  and 
poverty-stricken  northern  slums,  just  once 
in  our  life,  to  the  palms  and  temples  of 
the  South,  the  lands  where  the  human 
body  is  a  hardy  plant,  not  a  frail  exotic. 

‘  We  come  ha^  to  our  chilly  home  among 
the  fogs  and  bogs  with  wider  projects  for 
the  thawing  down  of  the  social  ice  heap, 
and  the  introdnetion  of  the  bread-fruit- 
tree  and  the  ourrant-buo-bash  into  the  re¬ 
motest  wilds  of  the  borough  of  Hackney. 
I  am  not  even  quite  sure  that  tropical  ex¬ 
perience  doesn’t  predispose  os  somewhat 
in  favor  of  planting  the  sweet  potato  in¬ 
stead  of  grasing  battering  rams  in  the  up¬ 
lands  of  Connemara.  But  bush  ;  I  hear 
an  editorial  frown.  No  more  of  this 
heresy. — Longman't  Magmziae. 
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Dsdicated  to  the  Memort  or  Sir  William  Rowaw  HAMaroK. 

BT  ACBRET  DE  TERE. 

Copemiens  died  at  Frsemberg,  a  small  city  at  the  month  of  the  Vistnla,  A.D.  1543,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  though  the  fact  is  not  certain,  the  day  after  he  received  the  first  print^  OOPT 
of  that  great  work,  dedicated  to  Pope  Psnl  III.,  which  embodied  his  astronomical  disoov. 
eries,  and  snbstitnted  the  Copemican  for  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe.  That 
work  he  had  withheld  from  pnblication  for  thirty -six  years,  fearing  last  the  conclnsions  he 
had  arrived  at  might  possibly  prove  nnaoand  soientifioally,  and,  is  tkai  ecm,  till  confuted, 
be  dangerous  to  nith.  These  misgivings  he  had  discarded  on  re-examining  the  grounds 
of  his  philosophy. 

Hail,  silent,  chaste,  and  ever  sacred  stars  1 
Ye  bind  my  life  in  one  !  I  well  remember 
When  first  your  glory  pierced  my  youthful  heart  : 

’Twas  Christmas  Eve  near  midnight.  From  a  boat 
I  watched  you  long  ;  then,  rowing,  faced  the  deep  : 

Above  the  storm-loved  cliff  of  Elsinore 

Sworded  Orion  high  and  higher  rose 

With  brightening  belt.  The  city  clocks  struck  twelve  : 

Straight  from  the  countless  towers  rang  out  their  chimes 
Hailing  the  Babe  new-born.  Along  the  sea 
Vibration  waved  ;  and  in  its  depth  the  stars 
Danced  as  they  flashed  answering  that  rapturous  hymn 
“  Glory  to  God  on  high  and  peace  on  earth.” 

I  shall  not  long  behold  them,  saith  my  leech  : 

He  errs  :  1  suffer  little. 

:  On  my  bed 

Yon  lies  my  tome — one  man’s  bequest  to  men. 

Is  the  gift  good  f  From  youth  to  age  1  toiled 
A  gleaner  in  the  starry  harvest  field  : 

Lo,  there  one  gathered  sheaf —  •  , 

I  think  I  laboi^  with  a  stainless  aim 

If  not  a  single  aim.  In  ancient  times  •  - 

PythagocRS  had  gleams  of  this  high  lore  : 

Let  coming  ages  stamp  his  name  upon  it  : 

I  count  it  his,  not  mine.  ..  ..  , 
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My  earlier  book 

In  snbeUuice  was  as  this.  But  thus  I  mused  ; 

Christ’s  simple  ones  may  take  offenoe  and  cry, 

**  ’Tis  written,  ‘  Ood  hath  made  the  earth  no  strong 
That  it  cannot  be  moved  ;  *  science  avers 
It  moves  around  the  son.'*  Such  questioner 
Deserves  all  reverence.  Faith  is  more  than  Science  : 

But  ’twixt  the  interpretation  and  the  text  ' 

Lies  space  world-wiM.  That  text  meant  this — no  more — 
So  solid  is  the  earth  eoncnssion  none, 

Though  mountains  fell,  can  move  it.  Here  is  naoght 
Of  motion  round  the  sun.  Solidity 
To  such  advance  were  needful  not  a  bar  : 

Far  flies  the  pebble  forward  flnng  ;  the  flower 
Drops  at  the  flinger’s  foot. 

Again  I  mused  ; 

The  Troth  of  Nature  with  the  Truth  Revealed 
Accords  perforce  ;  not  so  the  illusive  gloss 
By  Nature’s  scholiasts  forced  on  Nature’s  page  : 

T^  gloss  of  Ptolemy’s  made  great  Nature  lie 
A  thousand  years,  and  more.  Through  countless  errors. 
Thus  only,  lienee  feels  her  to  Truth. 

May  I  not  err  like  Ptolemy  t  Distrustful 
I  hid  my  book  for  thirty  years  and  six. 

Cross  questioning  with  fresh  inquest  patient  skies. 

And  found  there  nothing  that  arraigned  my  lore. 

Much  that  eonfirined  it.  From  the  Minster  tower. 

Canon  that  time  at  Wamia  though  unworthy, 

I  made  me  charts  of  angle,  sine,  and  arc 
Those  vigils  left  my  feet  so  numbed  at  mom 
They  scarce  could  And  the  altar-step,  my  hands 
Scarce  lift  the  chalice  I  Day  by  day  I  prayed 
With  adjuration  added,  “  If,  my  God, 

Thou  seest  my  pride  suborn  my  faculties. 

Place  me,  a  witless  one,  among  those  witless 
That  beg  beneath  church  porches.”  Likewise  I  sued 
The  poor  beside  whose  b^ls  I  ministered — 

For  their  sake  I  bad  learned  the  healing  craft — 

To  fence  me  with  their  prayers. 

Discovered  truths 

I  blabbed  not  to  the  many,  but  the.  wise. 

Such  men  as  raised  our  stateliest  fanes.  In  these 
I  found  amazement  less  than  I  presaged  : 

There  seemed  a  leaning  in  the  minds  of  men  | 

As  when  a  leaning  cornfield  shows  the  wind 
To  such  resnlts  as  in  Bologna’s  schools 
Made  way  when  there  I  dwelt.  1  note  this  day 
The  ecclesiastics  of  the  higher  sort. 

Are  with  me  more  than  those  whose  lore  is  Nature  ; 
These  hate  the  foot  that  spurns  prescription’s  fence  ; 

Not  so  my  friend,  the  bishop  of  old  Kulm  ;  . 

He  cries,  ‘‘  Go  forward  I”  Thirty  years  ago 
Milan’s  famed  painter — be  of  the  ”  Last  Supper”— 
Whispered  me  thus,  V  The  earth  goes  round  the  sun. 
There  are  whose  guess  is  prophecy. 

.This  night 

I  make  election  ;  twofold  choice  is  mine  ; 

The  first,  to  hurl  this  book  on  yonder  sea  ; 
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The  last,  to  fling  it  on  a  flood  more  vast  , 

And  fluctoating  more — the  mind  of  man, 

Crying,  **  Fare  forth,  and  take  what  Ood  shall  send  !** 

One  donbt  alone  remains  ;  no  text  it  toncbes, 

But  dangers  from  within.  In  days  gone  by 
I  saw  a  youth  besides  a  casement  stand, 

I'he  sea  not  distant  and  a  heavta  all  stars  ; 

Christ’s  Advent  was  oar  theme.  He  oried,  **  Look  forth  ! 

Y on  skies  confnte  the  old  Faith  I  When  Earth  was  young 
Wirtful  as  lovers,  credulous  as  children. 

Men  deemed  that  Earth  the  centre  of  the  world,  ' 

The  stars  its  lackeys  and  its  torch>bearers. 

Such  science  is  foredoomed  :  mankind  will  learn 
This  sphere  is  not  God’s  ocean,  bat  one  drop 
Showered  from  its  spny*  Came  Ood  from  neaven  for  tliat  f 
Speak  no  more  words  I”  I 

That  was  a  tragedy  I  I 

A  mood  may  pass  ;  yet  moods  have  murdered  souls. 

It  proved  n^  thus  with  him.  • 

I  looked  again  :  I 

That  face  was  as  an  angel’s  :  from  his  brow 
The  cloud  had  passed.  Reverent,  I  spake  no  word  :  ' 

Later,  albeit  at  times  such  moods  recurred. 

That  man  was  helpful  to  a  nation’s  soul  ; 

In  death  he  held  the  Faith.  ' 

,  This  Earth  too  small 

For  Love  Divine  I  Is  Ood  not  Infinite  t 

If  so.  His  Love  is  infinite.  Too  small  1 

One  famished  babe  meets  piu  oft  from  roan  > 

More  than  an  army  slain  !  Too  small  for  Love  ! 

Was  Earth  too  small  to  be  of  Ood  created  t  ■ 

Why  then  too  small  to  be  redeemed  t  ' 

The  sense 

Sees  greatness  only  in  the  sensuous  greatness  :  I 

Science  in  that  sees  little  :  Faith  sees  naught : 

The  small,  the  vajt,  are  tricks  of  earthly  vision  :  ' 

To  God,  that  Omnipresent  All-in>Each,  ' 

Nothing  is  small,  is  far. 

More  late  I  knew  ^ 

A  hoary  man,  dim-eyed,  with  restless  hands, 

A  lealot  barbed  with  jibe  and  scoff  still  launched 
At  priests,  and  kings,  and  holy  womanhood  :  I 

One  night  descending  from  my  tower  he  spake  ; 

A  O^,  and  Ood  incarnate  but  for  man,  I 

That  reasoning  beast ;  and  all  yon  glittering  orbs  I 

In  cold  obstruction  left !"  ,  ' 

Diverse  those  twain  1  ' 

That  yonth,  though  dauled  by  the  starry  vastness ' 

And  thus  despising  earth,  had  awe  for  Ood  :  ‘ 

That  gray-haired  fool  believed  in  matter  only.  < 

Compassion  for  those  starry  races  robbed  '  *  ' 

By  earth,  like  Esau,  of  their  birthright  jnst,  *' 

Is  pretext.  They  that  know  not  of  a  Ood 
How  know  they  that  the  stars  have  habitants  f 
’Tis  Faith  and  Hope  that  spread  delighted  hands  ’ 

To  such  belief  ;  no  formal  proof  attests  it. 

Concede  them  peopled  ;  can  the  sophist  prove 
Their  habitants  are  fallen  t  That  too  admitted, 
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Who  told  him  that  redeem!^  foot  dirine  ■, 

Ne’er  trod  those  spheres  t  That  fresh  aasamption  granUd 
I  What  then  t  i  Is  oot  the  Unirerse  a  whole  f  ,  -.i* 

Doth  oot  the  sunbeam  herald  from  the  sun  .  ,  I'l 

Gladden  the  violet’s  bosom  t  Moons  uplift  f  •  H''' 

The  tides  :  remotest  stars  lead  home  the  lost  :  i 

Judasa  was  one  country,  one  alone  :  >  >> 

Not  less  Who  died  there  died  for  all.  The  Cross 
Brought  help  to  vanished  nations  :  Time  opposed  ' 

No  bar  to  Love  :  .w^  then  should  Space  oppose  one  f '  ’ 

We  know  not  what  Time  is,  nor  what  is  Space  ; — i_  „ 

Why  dream  that  bonds  like  theirs  can  bind  the  Unbounded  f 
If  ^rth  be  small,  likelier  it  seems  that  Love 
Compassionate  most  and  condescending  most 
To  Sorrow’s  nadir  depths,  should  choose  that  Earth  t 
For  Love’s  chief  triumph,  missioning  thence  her  gift  , 
Even  to  the  utmost  senith  1  . 

....  ,  To  the  Soul  , 

Far  more  than  to  the  intellect  of  man 

I  deemed  the  gift  vouchsafed  when  on  me  first 

This  new* bom  Science  dawned.  I  said,  **  Long  since  •  : 

We  call  God  mfitute :  what  means  that  term  t 
A  boy  since  childhood  walled  in  one  small  field  ,. 

Could  answer  nothing.  He  who  looks  on  skies 
Ablaze  with  stsrs,  not  band*maids  poor  of  .earth, . 

But  known  for  worlds  of  measorel^  bulk  and  swiftness. 
Has  mounted  to  another  grade  .of  spirit. 

Proceeded  man.  The  stars  do  this  for  man  ; 

They  make  Infinitude  imajfinable : 

God,  by  our  instincts  felt  as  infinite,  ^ 

When  known,  becomes  such  to  our  total  being. 

Mind,  spirit,  heart,  and  souL  The  greater  Tbeist 
Should  make  the  greater  Christian.  Yet,  ’tis  true 
Best  gifts  may  come  too  soon. 

*  No  marvel  this : 

The  earth  was  shaped  for  myriad  forms  of  greatness. 

As  Freedom,  Genius,  Beauty,  Science,  Art, 

Some  extant,  some  to  be  :  such  forms  of  pcatnms 
Are,  through  God’s  will,  greatness  conditional  : 

Where  Christ  is  greatest  these  are  great ;  elsewhere 

Great  only  to  betray.  Sweetly  and  sagely 

In  order  grave  the  Maker  of  all  worlds  ^ 

Still  modulates  the  rhythm  of  human  progress  ; 

His  angels  on  whose  song  the  seasons  float 

Keep  measured .  cadence  :  all  good  things  keep  time 

Lest  Good  should  strangle  Better^  Aristotle  j  ^ 

Aspired  like  me  to  base  on  fact  and  proof 
Nature’s  philosophy.  Fate  said  him  nay  :  . 

That  Fate  was  kindness  hidden— ..  .  .  „  .  . 

The  natural  .scienoe  of  great  Aristotle 

Died  young  :  his  1(^^  lived,  and  helped  the  Church 

To  map  her  Christian  Science.  ,  ,  r 

Ancient  Thought  ' 

And  Christian  Faith,  opposed  ia  most  beside,.  . 

Held  man  in  reverence,  each.  Much  canse  of  that :  .  f- 

Matter  dethroned,  a  place  remained  for  spirit : 

Old  Grecian  song  called  man  creation’s  lord  ;  i  .y 

The  Christian  Creed  named  him  his  Maker’s  Image  ; 
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One  wM  a  bumble  reverence  ;  one  a  proud  :  , 

,  Science  that  day  percbanoe  bad  made  men  prouder  :  '  ^ 
'Tbe  Ptolemaic  acneme  had  place  and  uae 
Till  Cbristian  Faitb,  conquering  the  eartb,  bad  crowned  it : 
llte  arcb  complete  ita  centring  ia  removed  : 

That  Faith  which  franchiaed  Brat  the  soul  of  man  ^ 
Franchiaea  next  hia  mind.  ^  * 

"  '  *  Another  knowledge,  ' 
Man’a  appanage  now,  waa  anatched  awhile  from  men,  . 
The  lore  of  antique  agea  aaid  or  aung  : 

It  rolled,  a  river  through  the  Athenian  valea ; 

It  aank,  aa  though  by  miracle,  in  earth  ;  ' '  ^ 

A  fount  unaealed  by  hand  divine,  it  leapt 
Once  more  againat  the  ann.  ' 

That  atrange  new  birth 
Had  place  when  flrat  I  trod  Italian  toil ; 

Men  apake  of  barda  to  Dante’s  adf  unknown,  ' 

To  Francia,  Ilemard,  Dominic,  Aquinaa  ; 

Oreat  Albert  knew  them  not.  The  oraclea 

Of  lying  goda  were  dumb  :  but  dumb  not  lest  * 

The  sage  Greek  poets,  annaliata,  oratora. 

For  had  uttered  voice,  and  leaned  from  heaven 
Waiting  the  earth’a  reaponae.  The  air  waa  mute,  ^ 
Mute,  for  the  Saviour  God  had  breathed  it  late. 

Left  it  Hia  latest  aigh.  'The  agea  passed  : 

Alone  were  Apoatofic  voices  heard  ;  f 

Then  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  the  ^hoolmen  last.  ‘ . 
Clamor  surceased  :  the  **  Cr^o”  for  that  cause  / 

Was  plainiier  heard.  The  winds  and  waves  had  fallen  ; 
And  there  was  a  great  calm— stillness  of  spirit  / 

At  heart  of  storm  extern.  At  last  God’s  Truth 
Had  built  o’er  earth  the  kingdom  of  God’s  Peace  : 

The  penance-time  was  passed  t  Greece  spake  once  more  : 
What  was  that  spe^h  out  prophecy  fninlled  ^ 

“  The  heathen  shall  become  thy  heritage  T’ 

Euphrates  and  Ilyssus  flow  again  : 

Gray  wastes  with  roses  flame.  ‘  Two  epochs  blend  ;  * 

Shall  not  God’s  angels  reap  two  harvest  fields  '  ‘ 

Sevenng  the  wheat  from  tares  f 

'  Severance  is  needful. 
Yea,  needfuller  yet  will  prove  as  ages  pius. 

The  nobler  songs  of  Greece  divulgi^  in  verae  ‘  ^ 

Such  Truths  as  Nature  bad  retained,  though  fallen, 

Man’s  heart  had  prized.  Aye,  but  with  these  there  mixed 
Music  debasing.  Christendom  this  day 
Confronts  two  gifts,  and  trials  likewise  twain  :  | 

She  most  b^me  the  mother  of  great  NaUons  ;  ^ 

Each  Nation  with  the  years  will  its  Book,  . 

Its  Bible  uninspired.  But  if  these  Books  ’ 

Should  prove  but  sorcerers’  juggling  wares,  these  prophMs 
Stand  up  false  prophets  and  their  word  a  lie,  '  , 

A  voice  from  those  two  Books  of  Greece  and  Rome  '  ^ 
Will  sound  their  sentence,  crying  ;  **  In  the  night 
We  sang  swee^  songs,  the  auguries  of  dawn  ; 

We  sang  the  Mother-land,  the  household  loves, 

The  all-reverend  eld,  the  virgin  sanctitude. 

The  stranger’s  right,  the  altar  reared  to  Pity  ; 

Ye,  ’mid  the  noontide  glories  turned  to' black, 

Ontahamed  our  worst  with  worse.” 
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_ _  Should  that  vMoe  peal, 

Woe  to  the  Nations  which  have  ainned  that  sin  1 
Truth’s  golden  bowl  will  at  the  cistern  break, 

,  Song’s  daughters  be  brought  low.  i 

.  ,r  For  these  two  gifts, 

The  Science  new,  the  Old  Lore  rerited,  the  tinse  *  ■, - 
Seems  oppoKune  alike.  The  earth  finds  rest : 

That  Rome  which  waned  on  Christ  is  judged  ;  has  vanished  ; 
Those  direful  heresies  of  three  centuries  more,  *  ^  , 

The'  hordes  barbaric,  and,  barbaric  thrioe, 

Those  Cbrisrian  £mperors  vexing  still  Christ’s  Church  : — 

The  Antipopes  are  gone  ;  the  Arabian  prophet 
Scowls  at  the  West  in  Tain.  Yet  who  can  tell 
If  in  some  age,  remote  or  near,  a  clond 
Blacker  than  aught  that  shook  the  olden  world 
May  rush  not  from  clear  skies  t  That  hour  upon  us  . 

i^ieta  non  movere”  maj  become  , 

Wisdom’s  sum  total ;  to  repress,  not  spur 
Pr<^ressive  thought  the  hour’s  iMoeasity  ;  ^ 

Against  their  will  the  tmthfullest  spirits  may  cry, 

**  Better  to  wait  than  launch  the  bark  of  knowledge 
There  when  the  breakers  roar  I” 

Work  on  and  fear  not  ! 

Work,  and  in  hope,  though  sin  that  hope  may  cheat  ;  - 
Work,  knowing  this,  that  when  Grod’s  leaser  gifts 
Are  mocked  by  moiials,  God  into  that  urn  > 

Which  stands  for  aye  gift-laden  by  His  throne  ■, 

Thrusts'  deeplier  yet  His  band  and  wward  draws 
His  last— tlwn  eUef — of  mereiea — Ketribntion. ,  . 

Should  man  aboaiag  use  this  knowledge  vast 
Not  for  relieving  of  God’s  anfferii^  poor 
But  doubling  of  their  burthens  ;  not  for  peaoe 
But  keener  sharpening  of  war’s  bettle^e. 

And  fleshlier  solace  of  the  idle  and  rich, 

God  will  to  such  redouble  pain  for  sin. 

Such  lot  may  lie  before  ua.  This  is  sure. 

That,  as  colossal  Sanctity  walks  oft 

In  humblest  vales,  not  less  a  pigmy  race 

May  stmt  on  mountains.  If  from  heights  of  science 

Men  should  look  forth  o’er  worlds  on  worlds  ungnessed. 

And  find  therein  ik>  witness  to  their  God, 

Naught  but  man’s  image  chanting  hymns  to  man, 

**  Great  is  thy  wisdom,  num,  and  strong  thy  hand,” 

,God  will  repay  the  madness  of  that  boast 
With  madness  guilty  leas,  a  brain  imbecile. 

Races  there  live,  once  sage  and  brave,  that  now 
Know  not  to  light  SrfiM  !  If  impious  men  mu.  . 

Press  round  Trath’s  nte  with  Intell«et’4  fleshlier  lost — 

For  what  is  Godless  Intellect  but  fleshly  t— 

Sudden  a  glacial  wind  shall  issue  forth 
And  strike  tlurae  vile  ones  blind  I 

Should  that  day  come 
Let  no  man  cease  from  h<me.  Intensest  ill 
Breeds  good  intensest.  For  the  sons  of  God 
That  knowledge  won  by  bad  men  will  anrvive. 

If  fleets  one  day  should  pass  the  onmshing  storm 
That  Crosa  which  lights  their  prow  will  reach  but  sooner 
The  lands  that  sit  in  night,  if  Empires  new 
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Waro  war  em  Faith,  each  drop  of  martyr  blood 
WilT  aow  ooee  more  Faith’s  banrest.  Virgin  spirits 
Raised  from  a  child-like  to  an  angel  poreneas, 

Will  walk  in  Chastity’s  sublimer  flame  ; 

God’s  earthquake  shake  men  to  their  fitting  places. 

True  men  and  false,'  the  sons  of  light  and  night, 

No  more,  as  now,  confused.  God’s  Church  will  make, 
Since,  though  she  errs  not  yet  her  best  may  err, 

For  sins  of  good  men  dead  due  expiation. 

Then  for  her  second  triumph  claim  as  site  '• 

A  planet’s,  not  an  empire’s  girth.  True  kings  ’  - 
Will  fence  their  thrones  with  freemen  not  with  serfs  ; 
True  prieela  by  serring  rule.  The  Tree  of  Life 
First  made  our  spirits  food,  that  Tree  which  slew  us  < 
Will  prove  her  sister.  Knowledge  thm  will  clasp  ><  • 
Supremacy  o’er  matter,  earth’s  fruition 
Not  by  the  facile  plucking  of  a  fruit 
But  by  the  valorous  exercise  austere 
Of  faculties,  God’s  gift,  *  <’  ■  ' 

•  “  Lift  up  your  heads, 

Ye  everlasting  gates,”  the  Psalmist  sang, 

”  So  shall  the  King  of  Glory  enter  in.” 

Lives  there  who  doubts  that  when  the  starry  gates 
Lift  op  their  heads  like  minster  porches  vast 
At  feasts  before  a  marvelling  nation’s  eyes. 

And  show,  beyond,  the  universe  of  God, 

Lives  there  who  doubts  that,  entering  there,  man’s  mind 
Must  see  before  it  far  an  entering  G<^ 

Flashing  from  star  to  star  1  Lives  there  who  doubts 
That  those  new  heavens,  beyong  all  hope  distent. 

Must  sound  their  Maker’s  praise  f  Religion’s  self 
That  day  shall  wear  an  ampler  crown  ;  dl  Truths 
Now  constellated  in  the  Church’s  Creed 
Yet  dim  this  day  because  man’s  mind  is  dim. 

Perforce  dilating  as  man’s  mind  dilates. 

O’er  us  must  hang,  a  new  Theology,  ,< 

Our  own,  yet  notder  even  as  midnight  heavens 
Through  crystal  ether  kenned  more  sharply  shine 
Than  when  mist  veiled  the  stars  1  Let  others  doubt — 
My  choice  is  made. 

The  stars  I  Once  more  they  greet 
Thanks  to  the  wind  that  blows  yon  casement  back  ! 

’Tis  eold  :  but  vigils  old  have  tiuigbt  me  patience. 

Is  this  the  last  time,  O  ye  stars  f  Not  so— 

’Tis  not  the  death  chill  yet.  Those  northern  heavens 
Yield  me  once  more  that  Northern  Sign  long  loved. 

That  northern  sea,  its  glass,  though  many  a  star 
Faints  now  in  brooder  beams.  Yon  winter  moon 
Has  changed  this  ceil  thick-walled,  and  iron-barred. 

Into  a  silver  tent.  O  light,  light,  light. 

How  great  thou  art  I  Thou  only,  free  of  space, 

Biudest  the  universe  of  God  in  one  : 

Matter,  methinks,  in  thee  is  turned  to  spirit 
What  if  our  bodies,  death  subdued,  shall  rise 
All  light — compact  of  light ! 

I  had  forgotten 

Good  Cardinal  Schomberg’s  raisaive  :  here  it  lies  : 

I  read  it  three  weeks  past. .  ”  The  Holy  Father 
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Will*  that  joar  labor*  ataod  divalgod  to  man  ; 

Wills  likewise  that  his  name  sboald  grace  jonr  tome 
As  dedicate  to  him.*'  I  read  in  baste  :  '> 

That  soch  high  grace  sbonld  ’scape  my  memory  thus 
Argaes,  I  think,  some  failure  of  my  powers. 

So  be  it  t  Their  task  is  srronght.  « 

*  -  '  The  tide  descends  : 

The  eaves  send  forth  anew  those  hoarse  sea-thunders 
Lulled  when  full  flood  Mtiates  their  echoing  roofs. 

They  tell  me  this,  that  God,  their  €lod,  hath  spoken 
And  the  great  deep  obeys.*  That  deep  forsakes 
The  happy  coasts  where  Ashers  spread  their  nets, 

The  fair  green  slopes  with  snowy  flocks  bespread, 

The  hamlets  red  each  mom  with  cloaks  of  girl* 

And  loud  with  shouting  children.  Forth  ^  fare* 

To  solitudes  of  ocean  waste'  and  wide 
Cheered  by  that  light  he  loves.  I  too  obey  : 

I  too  am  called  to  face  the  Infinite, 

Leaving  familiar  things  and  faces  dear 

Of  friends  and  tomes  forth  leaning  from  yon  wall  : 

Me  too  the  Uncreated  Light  shall  greet 

When  cleansed  to  bear  it.  O,  bow  sweet  was  life  I 

How  sweeter  must  have  been  bad  I  been  worthy— 

Grant  me  Thy  Beatific  Vision,  Lord  : 

Then  shall  tboM  eyes  star- wearied  see  and  live  I 

—Contemporary  Review. 

February,  1889. 
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Ill  a  former  paper  we  gave  an  aeoonnt 
of  the  Paris  Conservatssre,  the  nursery  of 
the  Com^die  FranQiUBe,  recosmised  as  the 
most  perfect  assemblage  of  dramatic  talent 
to  be  found  in  any  country,  and  whose  or¬ 
ganisation  we  now  propose  tp  describe. 
Individual  talent,  as  great  or  even  greater 
than  any  present^  by  the  unrivalled  Com¬ 
pany,  may  shine  elsewhere  ;  but  the  per¬ 
fect  working  of  the  whole  machinery,  the 
finish  of  detail  from  the  highest  parts  to 
the  most  insignificant,  is  there  unsurpassed. 

The  principle  carried  out  at  the  Com6die 
Fran^aise  is  that  of  sacrificing  nothing  to 
“  Stars,"  as  has  been  proved  when  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Coqoelin  were  so  easily  al¬ 
lowed  to  depart ;  and  it  has  often  been 
noticed  that  deserters  lose  considerably,  as 
regards  high  art,  when  they  have  shaken 
off  the  traditional  trammels  which  are  so 
undeniably  useful  as  a  restraint  to  erratic 
genius.  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
Coro4die  Fran9aiae  is  too  artificial  and  con¬ 
ventional.  It  is  ceitainly  both,  but  is  not 
the  stage  necessarily  conventional  f  Stage 


natnre  is  not  the  real  natnre  of  everyday 
life  ;  and  when  the  latter  strays  away  into 
anything  resembling  the  former,  there  is 
an  immediate  and  involuntary  sense  of  the 
"  theatrical,"  which  at  once  marks  the 
difference.  The  effect  of  perspective — the 
surrounding  atmosphere — most  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  it  has  often  been 
asserted  by  competent  judges,  that  what 
would  be  really  natural,  would  not  seem 
natural  on  the  stage.  The  object  of  the 
latter  is  to  remove  the  spectator  on  to  en¬ 
chanted  ground,  grnn^  him  the  delusion 
of  reality  ;  and  tbisi  m  accomplished  to. 
perfection*  at  the  Com^die  Fran^aiae. 
What  is  seen  there,  may  not  represent 
what  really  is  ;  but  every  one  wilt  think 
that  it  ought  to  be.  We  never  meet  such 
charming  people  in  the  world — but  then, 
why  is  the  world  so  common- place  t  It 
is  delightful  to  forget  it  for  a  while  ;  but 
only  when  nothing  out  of  place,  or  jarring 
on  one’s  feelings,  suddenly  calls  one  back 
to  reality  by  revealing  the  string*  that 
play  ;  as  too  often  occurs  in  most  theatri- 
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caI  performancea,  and  nerer  happena  at  the 
Com 6die  Fran ^aiae.  Hie  worxing  there  ta 
so  perfect,  that  only  when  the  curtain 
falla  and  all  ia  orer  doea  one  awaken  to  the 
perception  that  one  haa  been  living  in 
Dreamland  ;  a  very  pleasant  place  that  one 
ia  loath  to  leave  I 

The  origin  of  the  Th^ktre  Fran^aia 
(now  called  Combdie  Fran^aise)  ia  traced 
back  to  the  year  1680,  when  the  tragic 
Company  called  ‘‘  of  the  H6tel  de  Bonr- 
gogne”  was  united  to  that  of  Moli^re. 
With  but  little  interruption  the  accounts, 
from  that  date  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  preserved,  and  may  now  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  assistance  of  the  Librarian, 
M.  Monval,  at  the  library  of  the  theatre, 
Rue  Richelieu. 

The  Company  was  at  first  directed,  like 
all  theatrical  companies,  by  a  manager, 
whose  life  was  not  always  a  very  easy  one, 
for  Moliere  himself  exclaims  in  despera¬ 
tion  :  **  Les  btranges  animaux  k  conduire 
qiie  les  com^diens  !” 

During  the  French  Revolution,  when 
insurrection  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
nobody  would  submit  to  anybody  else,  the 
theatrical  Company,  which  had  always  been 
so  difficult  to  manage,  bad  its  little  private 
revolution,  and  insisted  on  being  consti¬ 
tuted  as  a  republic.  We  find  a  first  sol¬ 
emn  contract,  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  Government  and 
various  legal  witnesses,  dated,  in  the  jargon 
of  the  period,  **  27  Germinal,  An  XII.  de 
la  Rkpublique,**  laying  down  the  rules  to 
be  observed  by  the  Society  of  Actors 
formed  for  the  management  of  the  Th^tie 
Fran^ais,  with  equal  rights  and  shares  of 
profits.  They  were  to  be  directed  by  a 
Committee,  chosen  among  themselves ; 
but  in  caae  of  difficulties  or  disagreements, 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal  was  to  be  a 
Council  appointed  by  the  Government, 
outude  of  the  Company.  They  were  to 
have  an  allowance  of  100,000  frs.  (£4000) 
from  the  Government,  to  support  what 
was  considered  a  national  institution. 

But  the  machinery  did  not  work 
smoothly  till  Napoleon  I.,  with  his  clear 
comprehension  and  imperious  will,  re¬ 
modelled  the  whole  by  a  decree  known  as 
**  Le  Dbcret  de  Moseou,”  dated  14th 
October,  1812,  which,  although  signed  at 
Moscow,  had  of  course  been  prepared  long 
beforehand,  and  which  still  rules  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  with  a  few  modifica¬ 
tions  introduce  by  Napoleon  111.  (then 


Preaident  of  the  SMond  Republic)  by  a 
decree  dated  30th  April,  1850. 

Hie  Comkdie  Fran^aise  has  now  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  one  of  the  Ministers,*  who 
appoints  an  Administrator,  by  whom  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  six  mem¬ 
bers,  chosen  among  the  Soci^taires. 

The  Company  is  divided  into  “  Soci- 
btaires'*  and  **  Pensionnaires.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  engaged  at  a  fixed  salary,  as  in 
other  theatres  ;  bnt  no  one  can  b^ome  a 

Soci^taire”  without  having  done  duty 
as  a  "  Pension naire”  for  at  least  one  year, 
however  hjgh  may  be  the  artistic  standing 
of  the  candidate  admitted. 

Every  Socihtaire  has  a  right  to  a  fixed 
stipend,  a  penrion  after  twenty  years  of 
service,  a  share  in  the  yearly  net  profits, 
and  a  ^nefit  on  retiring.  The  full  salary 
is  12,000  francs  ;  but  when  first  admitted 
as  Soeiktaires,  they  may  have  only  a 
fraction  of  a  share  allotted  to  them,  and 
are  then  called  Soci^taires  h  demi-part 
(0000  francs),  or  a  quart  de  part  (3000 
francs).  In  addition,  they  have,  by  ar¬ 
rangement,  what  are  called  “  let  ftux*' 
i.e.  a  fixed  allocation  every  time  they  act. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  net  profits  over 
and  above  all  expenses  are  divided  into 
twenty-four  portions  or  shares  ;  one  is 
kept  to  provide  for  emergencies,  and  if 
not  entirely  used  for  such  purposes,  the 
surplus  is  divided  between  the  Soeibtaires  ; 
a  half-share  is  put  aside  for  the  pension 
fund,  and  another  haif.share  for  stage 
expenses,  dresses,  etc.  ;  the  rest  is  divided 
among  the  Soeiktaires,  in  the  proportion 
to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  bnt  only  half 
is  actually  paid  into  their  hands  ;  this  rest 
is  invest^,  and  accumulated  till  their  re¬ 
tirement,  or  decease,  in  which  case  it  is 
paid  to  their  lawful  heirs.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that,  according  to  talent  and  ser¬ 
vices,  the  proportion  is  increased  grailnally 
up  to  the  full  share. 

Every  Soeihtaire,  on  admission,  engages 
to  serve  the  Company  during  twenty  years  ; 
they  are  then  free  to  retire,  with  a  l^nefit 
and  a  pension  of  5000  francs  ;  they  may 
act  in  the  provinces,  bnt  not  in  Paris,  un¬ 
less  by  special  permission  of  the  Minister, 
and  for  a  limited  time,  during  which  the 
retiring  pension  is  temporarily  suppressed. 


*  Formerlj  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  now 
the  Ministre  de  rinstmetioa  et  des  Beaux- Arts. 
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The  MiniiAer,  with  the  coacnmnoe  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  managinff  Ckmunit- 
tee,  baa,  however,  a  right  at  ue  end  of 
ten  years  to  cancel  the  engagement  of  any 
artist  whose  servioes  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  valuable.  In  that  case  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  one  third  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  pension,  and  may  use  their  talents 
in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  as  they  please. 

.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  retain  the  services  of  artists,  with 
their  consent,  beyond  twenty  years,  they 
have  SOO  francs  added  to  the  penrion  for 
each  extra  year  ;  bat  if  any  accident  dis¬ 
ables  an  aetor  or  actress  in  the  exereise  of 
their  stage  duties,  even  before  the  allotted 
time,  they  have  a  right  to  claim  the  foil 
pension.  In  the  case  of  ill-health,  or  any 
private  reason  obliging  any  artist  to  retire 
after  ten  years,  and  before  twenty  years  of 
service,  they  have  a  pension  of  300  francs 
for  every  year  beyond  the  ten. 

The  S<Mi4taires  are  thus  guarded  from 
the  proverbial  improvidence  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  when  they  retire  after  long 
service,  a  comfortable  income  is  secured 
to  them,  even  if  they  have  saved  nothing 
from  their  yearly  earnings.  Delaunay,  for 
instance,  received  an  accumulated  fund  of 
more  than  223,000  francs  (£8320)  ;  Ma¬ 
dame  Madeleine  Brohan,  208,000  francs 
(£8320),  besides  the  fixed  pension  of  5000 
francs.  But  these  advantages  could  not 
be  secured  without  the  allowance  from  the 
Government,  which  is  now  of  240,000 
francs  ;  it  is  only  fmr  to  add  that  the 
Company  pays  back  abont  half,  for  the 

droit  ^s  pauvres”  or  poor  rate,  to  which 
all  theatres  are  subjected. 

The  discipline  of  the  Company,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  Napoleon  I.,  is  tolmbly  strict. 
The  great  soldier  was  not  likely  to  allow 
insubordination  or  caprice,  and  every 
emeigency  is  provided  for  by  clear  rules 
laid  down,  to  which  all  must  submit. 

Each  member  of  the  Company  has  bis 
particular  line  of  parts,  and  may  take  no 
others  without  a  special  permission,  only 
granted  ia  exceptional  cases.  There  may 
be  several  in  tM  same  line,  bat  one  is 
called  **  chef  d’emploi”  or  leader,  and 
the  others  doubles.”  The  ”  chef 


d’emploi”  selects  the  parts  that  be  chooses 
to  play  in  his  line,  but  they  must  be 
learaed  by  the  ”  doubles,”  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  take  the*  place  of  the  ”  chef 
d’emploi,”  if  needful,  at  the  shortest 
notice.  The  ”  doubles”  have  a  right  to 


take  the  leader’s  part  three  or  four  times 
a  month  with  or  without  bis  consent. 
The  leader  may  not  hand  over  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  part  entirely  to  a  **  double,”  but 
must  play  himself  when  required  to  do 
so  ;  nor  is  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  act  any 
part  in  his  line. 

Any  actor  having  pleaded  indisposition 
who  should  be  seen  outside  of  his  home 
on  the  same  day,  would  pay  a  fine  of  800 
francs. 

Every  week  two  Socibtaires  in  turn, 
called  ”  Semainiers,”  superintend  the  stage 
business  and  the  rehearsals.  On  Saturdays 
the  plays  of  the  next  fortnight  are  settled, 
with  the  actors  who  are  to  fill  the  parts, 
whether  leaders  or  ”  doubles.”  No  actor 
has  a  right  to  claim  a  separate  line  on  a 
play  •bill,  or  a  first-place  ;  all  are  put  down 
in  sacoession,  according  to  seniority  only. 

The  Company  is  recruited  from  the 
most  distinguished  pnpils  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire,  having  obtained  first  prixee  ;  and 
also  from  the  leading  actors  of  other 
theatres,  who  are  usually  desirous  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  which 
represents  the  aristocracy  of  the  theatrical 
world.  They  may  easily  obtiun  higher 
salaries  elsewhere  ;  but  in  other  French 
theatres  they  are  obliged  to  provide  their 
own  dresses  ;  a  serious  consideration,  with 
modem  requirements,  when  one  character- 
costume  may  coat  several  thousand  francs.* 

At  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  everything 
worn  by  the  aetor  or  actress,  from  the 
head-dress  to  the  shoes,  is  paid  for  by  the 
funds  of  the  theatre.  The  future,  also,  is 
secured,  in  the  case  of  Soci^taires,  to  which 
dignity  all  of  course  aspire  ;  while  the 
present  salary  is  increasea  by  the  ”  feux” 
for  every  appearance,  and  the  provincial 
tours,  which,  though  contrary  to  rules 
strictly  interpreted,  are  at  present  granted, 
unwillingly  but  perforce,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
modem  exigencies. 

The  ambition  of  every  dramatic  writer 
is  of  course  directed  to  ^t  a  pla^  accept¬ 
ed  at  the  Comedie  Frao9aise  ;  it  u  a  great 
honor  and  a  lucrative  one,  for  the  author’s 
dues  are  rated  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter,  except  of  course 
in  the  case  of  well-known  and  successful 
writers,  while  even  these  are  often  rejected 
at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 

Before  a  play  is  even  seriously  discussed, 

•  The  dress  worn  by  Febvre  in  “  Henri  HI. 
et  la  Goar”  is  said  to  have  eost  10,000  francs 
(£400). 
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it  mait  be  giTen  to  the  eTer-oourteons  M. 
Monval,  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the 
**  Comite  de  Lecture.”  to  be  ba^ed  over 
to  two  readers,  who  decide  whether  it  is 
worthy  of  being  submitted  to  the  Commit* 
tee  of  seven  SMi^taires,  presided  over  by 
the  ”  Administrateur,”  now  M.  Jules 
Claretie.  the  celebrated  novelist. 

When  an  inexperienced  author  has  found 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  two  readers,  and 
is  informed  that  his  play  is  admitted  to  an 
official  hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  presided  over  by  the  Administrator, 
he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  battle  as 
won  ;  although,  in  fact,  his  troubles  are 
only  beginning. 

He  calls  upon  the  Administrator,  who  is 
all  affability,  and  who  gives  him  most 
conrteous  encouragement ;  he  calls  on  each 
one  of  his  judges,  receiving  from  all  the 
kindest  assurances  of  good  will.  And  yet. 
many  plays  are  examined  and  few  chosen. 

Writers,  in  general,  compliun  bitterly 
of  their  dependence  on  the  vote  of  the 
actors ;  declaring  that  the  merits  of  a 
dramatic  work  are  neither  understood,  nor 
even  taken  into  consideration  by  them  ; 
that,  in  short,  each  one  only  cares  whether 
the  part  in  his  line  will  be  favorable  to 
hims^f,  and  the  other  parts  not  too  favor¬ 
able  to  rivals. 

But  the  ordeal  (a  very  trying  one)  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  as  matters  now  stand  ;  for. 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  no  play  can  be  received  other¬ 
wise  than  by  tlie  vote  of  the  Committee 
after  a  bearing. 

The  great  day  comes,  and  few  ascend 
tlie  staircase  leading  to  the  room  of  the 
Administrateur  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  nervousneas.  On  the  landing, 
but  in  a  bad  light  and  scarcely  visible,  is 
a  scowling  full-length  portrait  of  the  great 
tragic  actress — Rachel,  who  seems  to  de¬ 
fend  the  premises  against  all  intruders.  A 
dark  entrance,  absolutely  a  den,  opens  into 
a  small  waiting-room,  hung  round  with 
portraits  of  theatrical  celebritiea  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Admin- 
istrateur,  M.  Claretie,  the  “  buissier”  con¬ 
fidentially  and  anxiously  inquires  what  the 
suffering  man-of- letters  would  ”  like  to 
drink  f” 

Visions  of  the  torture-room  flit  through 
his  brain,  with  that  of  cordials,  adminis¬ 
tered  to  prevent  annihilation  from  being 
too  rapid  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
torturers  ;  but  the  ”  employ^”  hastens  to 
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explain  that  the  traditional  glass  of  eau 
$M€ree,  provided  to  moisten  the  parched 
lips  of  toe  reader,  is  now  improved  by  the 
addition  of  any  stimulant  which  he  may 
prefer.  Having  given  his  instructions,  he 
is  shown  into  the  room  of  M.  Claretie.  who 
courteously  enconrages  him  to  face  the  ex¬ 
pected  ordeal,  with  assurances  that  the 
Company  is  only  too  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  a  new  writer, 
fresh  talent,  etc. 

After  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  official 
rose-water,  the  sufferer  is  led  into  a  large 
room  well  lighted  by  four  windows,  where 
he  finds  the  Committee  ready  assembled, 
awaiting  his  entrance.  On  the  walls  are 
theatrical  pictures  ;  a  large  portrait  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
the  seat  intended  for  the  reader,  a  dread¬ 
ful  picture  representing  the  death  agonies 
of  Talma,  which  is  said  to  be  particularly 
exasperating.  At  the  end  of  a  long  table 
is  a  seat  for  the  Administrateur.  having 
on  his  right  band  the  senior  Societairs,  or 
Doyen,  a  dignity  now  held  by  Got.  The 
others  take  their  places  on  each  side  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedence  :  the  author  sits  at 
the  end  facing  his  judges,  with  his  manu¬ 
script  and  his  beverage,  ready  prepared, 
with  due  care. 

M.  Claretie  gives  the  signal,  and  the 
author  begins  to  read  ;  no  small  trial  to 
tbe  nerves,  for  he  must  read  his  own  pro¬ 
duction  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  greatest 
masters  of  elocution  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Most  of  the  successful  playwrights  are  ex¬ 
cellent  readers.  Legoov6,  £mile  Augier, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  O^ve  Feuiiiet,  Saidou, 
are  all  noted  as  remarkable  interpreters  of 
their  owa  works,  and  this  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  as  regards  securing  the  approbation 
of  the  listeners,  who,  however,  remain 
silent,  and  give  no  encouragement.  Some 
do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  weariness, 
and  even  indulge  in  a  quiet  doM.  A  cele¬ 
brated  actor  of  the  last  generation,  Sam¬ 
son,  having  been  vehemently  reproached 
by  the  author  for  having  slept  through  the 
reading  of  a  whole  play,  merely  answered  : 
”  Monsieur,  le  sommeil  ett  une  opinion  P' 

There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  such 
flattering  conclusions ;  Coquelin  looked 
at  his  watch  incessantly  ;  Febvre  only 
stops  short  of  an  audible  yawn  ;  Mounet- 
Suliy  scribbles  and  draws  caricatures ; 
while  the  younger  Couuelin  stares  vacant¬ 
ly,  as  if  wondering  what  it  is  all  abouL 
When  all  these  unfavorable  symptoms  are 
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too  Apparent,  the  aathor,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
break  oS  the  reading,  and  withdraw  the 
play  ;  thus  avoiding  the  annoyance  of  a 
formal  rejection  ;  but  if  be  perseveres,  the 
hearing  is  conclnded  in  ulence,  no  one  at- 
tenapting  to  criticise  or  to  admire  in  the 
presence  of  the  author,  who  is  led  by  the 
sympathizing  M.  Clarctie  to  his  private 
room,  there  to  await  judgment.  It  is  a 
sore  trial  to  remain  thus  in  silence  and  sol* 
itude  while  one’s  fate  is  being  discussed  ; 
but  all  is  soon  settled,  as  opinions  are  tol* 
erably  clear  by  the  time  the  reading  is 
over.  Oot,  as  senior  or  Doyen  of  the 
Ckrmpany,  speaks  first ;  the  Administrator 
last,  after  having  beard  the  merits  and 
demerits  fully  discussed  by  the  others. 
Then  comes  the  vote — “Received.”— 
“Received  with  correctiona ”• — “Re¬ 
fused.” 

The  formula  “  Received  with  correc¬ 
tions,”  is  often  a  polite  disguise  for  a  re¬ 
fusal,  in  the  case  of  writers  who  are  not  to 
be  willingly  offended  ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
meant  in  earnest,  and  very  successful  plays 
are  quoted  which  have  b^n  thus  accept^ 
and  consequently  remodelled  by  their 
writers. 

M.  Claretie  has  the  unwelcome  task  of 
notifying  the  verdict  to  the  expectant  vic¬ 
tim,  whose  distress  takes  a  furious  or  pa¬ 
thetic  turn  according  to  character  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  bnt  H  is  always  a  terrible 
blow,  and  a  crushing  disappointment, 
which  M.  Claretie  tries  to  comfort  as  best 
he  may. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  play  accepted 
and  the  author  brimming  over  with  de¬ 
light.  He  has  in  store  both  honor  and 
profit,  bnt  not  without  a  world  of  trouble. 
The  parts  are  first  copied  oot  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  chef$  d'emploi  or  leaders  ;  but 
before  any  rehearsal  takes  place  there  is 
what  is  called  the  “  collationnement 
twenty,  or  thirty,  times,  if  thought  need- 
fnl,  the  author  and  his  interpreters  meet 
round  a  table  while  the  parts  are  read  over, 
till  every  artist  knows  thoroughly,  not  only 
his  own,  but  all  the  others,  and  is  perfect 
as  regards  cues,  etc. 

When  all  this  is  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished,  the  rehearsals  begin  ;  but  at  first 
only  positions  are  taken,  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  work  of  entrances  and  exits,  passing 
from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other, 
settling  where  to  sit,  where  to  stand,  and 
how  to  do  so,  is  completely  mastered. 
Then  only  does  the  speakiug  begin,  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  aathor,  the  Administrator,  and 
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the  two  “  Semainiera.”  What  rehearsals 
are  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  believed  elsewhere.  The  same  sen¬ 
tence  is  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
twenty,  thirty  times,  till  the  intonation  is 
considered  satisfactory.  As  an  instance, 
we  will  quote  the  exclamation  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Croizette  in  Octave  Feoillet’s  play 
“  Le  Sphinx  “  Ah  !  vous  m’aimez 
done  !”  The  intonation  was  not  thought 
natural  by  an  “  habitat”  of  the  theatre, 
who  spoke  of  it  to  the  great  actor  R^gnier, 
then  “  r^sseur  de  la  scene,”  or  stage 
manager.  His  reply  was  :  “  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  but 
we  tried  twenty  eeven  different  ways  of  say¬ 
ing  the  words,  and  finally  the  present  in¬ 
tonation  was  chosen  as  the  best.”  W^e 
were  told  by  a  celebrated  French  writer 
that  he  had  witnessed  a  decision  to  have 
another  rehearsal  because  one  of  the  actors 
had  mistaken  the  table  on  which  he  was  to 
put  down  something  that  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  which  had  no  direct  importance. 

But  the  working  rehearsals  of  the 
Combdie  Fran^aise  are  like  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusia  No  outsiders  are  admitted 
within  the  precincts  while  the  feast  to  be 
enjoyed  is  being  prepared  ;  and  even  if 
any  one  managed  to  be  conceded  in  a  dark 
eomer  of  the  house,  the  result  would  only 
be  disappointment,  for  the  stage  is  com¬ 
pletely  screened  from  all  lookers-on  by  a 
tent  called  “  le  guignol,”  in  which  are 
seated  the  author,  the  Administrator,  and 
the  “  Semainier”  especially  on  duty. 
Oenerally,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Soci^taires  undertakes  to  “  monter”  or 
“  get  up”  the  play,  and  gives  the  author 
his  assistance  from  the  beginning  ;  Got  is 
said  to  be  invaluable  in  such  capacity. 
The  present  Administrator,  M.  Claretie, 
usually  allows  the  author  to  manage  his 
own  business  at  first,  with  the  assistance 
mentioned,  and  only  comes  when  matters 
are  tolerably  smoothed,  to  judge  of  the 
effect,  and  ^ve  his  opinion.  But  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  “  collationne¬ 
ment”  the  material  “  getting  up”  has 
been  in  preparation,  with  orders  to  spare 
no  expense  necessary  for  a  result  worthy 
of  the  high  position  of  the  theatre. 
Formerly  the  Tnb&tre  Fran^ais  was  pro¬ 
verbially  inferior  as  rL^wrds  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  the  talent  of  the  actors  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  sufficient  attraction  ;  and  many 
old  play-goers  will  remember  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  stage  when  a  play  of  Moli^re 
was  acted,  with  no  furniture  but  two  arm- 
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chairs,  and  sometimes  a  table  ;  the  actors 
standing  in  a  row  before  the  footlights  all 
through  the  scenes.  But  all  that  belongs 
to  the  past.  Now,  the  scenery  is  artistU 
cally  beautiful  ;  the  dresses  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  in  short,  nothing  is  spared  to  render 
the  picture  presented  absolutely  perfect. 
The  “  property”  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise,  accumulated  during  many  genera¬ 
tions,  provides  many  valuable  resources  ; 
but  everything  needful  for  modem  require¬ 
ments  is  procured  so  conscientiously  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  that  there  is  no 
“  drinking  long  draughts  of  nothing,”  as 
Dickens  called  it ;  if  the  actors  are  said  to 
drink  champagne,  they  really  drink  it,  and 
so  on  with  all  wines  and  eatables  men¬ 
tioned,  of  which  they  most  partake, 
whether  they  like  them  or  not  1  Pies  are 
real  pies ;  fowls  are  in  the  flesh,  and  must  be 
properly  carved — there  is  no  make  believe. 

'^e  costumes  are  not  usually  ready  be¬ 
fore  the  dress-rehearsal  ;  however,  Mou- 
net-Sully  insists  upon  rehearsing  for  some 
time  in  his  dress  ;  wishing  first  to  take 
off  the  effect  of  glaring  nevnuu,  which  he 
does  not  consider  artistic  ;  and  next,  to 
become  accustomed  to  his  strange  attire, 
so  as  not  to  feel  in  any  way  impeded  by  it. 

**  We  learned  the  part  together,"  is  a 
saying  of  his. 

The  dress- rehearsal  and  the  first  night 
scarcely  suffice  to  guarantee  the  author 
from  failure,  for  on  those  occasions  the 
public  is  usually  much  the  same,  and  gen¬ 
erally  well  disposed.  A  failure  at  the 
Com6die  Fran9aise  would  be  a  calamity 
that  few  men  would  be  barbarous  enough 
to  wish  their  worst  enemy  ;  happily,  such 
a  misfortune  seldom  happens,  the  acting 
being  so  excellent  that  it  saves  many  a 
weak  play  from  ruin.  But  a  great  success 
at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  I  A  ”  grande 
premiere,"  like  those  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
£miie  Augier,  and  Octave  Feuillet !  This 
means  a  period  of  most  exciting  and  de¬ 
lightful  enthusiasm^  a  literary  position 
gained,  and  a  golden  harvest  in  the  future. 
No  wonder  then  that  so  many  writers  brave 
the  ordeal  of  the  Comith  de  Lecture  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  a  refusal,  for  the 
one  chance  of  admission  into  the  sanctuary 
of  art,  which  thus  rewards  its  successful 
votaries. 

The  green-room,  or  ‘‘  foyer,"  was  in 
former  days  a  centre  of  wit  and  brilliant 
literary  conversation.  All  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  day  were  seen  there,  and  many 
of  the  Socihtaires  themselves  excelled  in 


clever  repartee  and  discussions  on  literary 
or  theatrical  topics.  The  sisters  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Madeleine  Brohan,  Got,  Delaunay, 
and  Coquelin,  are  all  brilliant  talkers  ;  but 
now  Got  remains  alone,  the  last  of  his 
generation  of  great  actors,  and  the  even¬ 
ings  in  the  “  foyer”  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise  liave  lost  much  of  their  former  Mat, 
There  is  no  longer,  as  in  former  days,  a 
select  circle  of  literary  men,  but  the 
**  foyer"  being  now  open  to  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  indiscriminately,  it  is  crowded  with  in¬ 
significant  people  who  go  there  out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  and  are  greatly  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  like  intellectual  conversation. 
iSeveral  of  the  most  distinguished  actresses 
give  preference  to  the  small  "  foyer  des 
changements,"  *  and  take  refuge  there 
from  the  crowd,  followed  by  their  partic¬ 
ular  friends  and  admirers. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  notabilities  in 
the  social  and  literary  world  arc  to  be  seen 
in  the  “  foyer  des  artistes"  or  green-room. 
General  Boulanger,  among  others,  was  a 
frequent  visitor. 

The  Com6die  Fran9aise  being  consid¬ 
ered  a  national  institution,  is  extremely  lib¬ 
eral  as  regards  free  admittance.  Actors  of 
other  theatres,  even  of  other  nations,  lit¬ 
erary  men  of  all  countries,  pnpils  of  the 
Conservatoire,  critics,  etc.,  easily  obtain 
free  admission,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
which  is  surprising  ;  fur  we  find  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Commie  Fran9ai8e  for  the 
year  1880  (given  into  our  hands  by  the 
obliging  M.  Monval),  the  paying  public 
set  down  as  307,785,  against  156,412 
‘‘  entrees  de  faveur"  or  free  entrances. 
There  are,  besides,  from  four  to  five  en¬ 
tirely  gratuitous  performances,  open  to  all, 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  theatre  bolds  1385  seats.  It  is 
open  every  day,  and  no  theatre  in  Paris 
has  such  a  varied  play-bill.  From  Ist 
June,  1886,  to  30th  June,  1887,  we  find 
a  list  of  80  different  plays  ;  out  of  which 
19  acts  were  entirely  new  works,  and  23 
revivals  ;  a  total  of  42  acts  studied  and 
put  on  the  stage,  with  the  elaborate  care 
wo  have  described.  From  1881  to  1887 
we  find  1,137,293  francs  paid  for  the  poor- 
tax,  and  1,556,196  francs  for  authors’ 
dues  J 

Happy  the  mortal  who  succeeds  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  golden  threshold  ! — Murray'i 
Magazine. 

*  A  room  reserved  for  those  rapid  changes 
at  dress  which  leave  no  time  for  a  return  to 
the  regular  dressing-room. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  AMONG  THE  EABLT  CHBISTIAN8. 
BT  PRtVCirAL  DONALDBOW,  LL.D. 

At  the  oatoet  of  this  article  f  wish  to  a  Greek  father  and  a  Greek  mother,  that 


forewarn  my  readers  that  probably  many 
of  them  will  be  greatly  disappointed  by 
the  results  of  iny  investigations.  It  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  woman  owes  her 
present  high  position  to  Christianity,  and 
the  influences  of  the  Tentonic  mind.  I 
need  to  believe  this  opinion,  but  in  the 
first  three  centuries  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  that  Christianity  had  any  favorable 
effect  on  the  position  of  women,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  tended  to  lower  their 
character  and  contract  the  range  of  their 
activity.  Unquestionably  in  the  Gospels 
women  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
Many  of  them  follow^  Christ  and  minis¬ 
tered  to  Him.  With  a  woman  who  had 
had  five  husbands  and  was  living  with  a 
man  not  her  husband.  He  holds  the  most 
profound  conversation,  and  to  her  He  pro¬ 
claims  the  grandest  troths  of  His  revela¬ 
tion.  And  the  women  of  His  day  and 
country  seem  to  have  had  great  liberty  of 
movement  and  action.  One  of  them,  de¬ 
scribed  by  St.  Luke  as  a  sinner  in  the 
city,”  finds  her  way  into  the  house  of  a 
Pharisee  with  whom  He  was  dining,  pours 
a  box  of  ointment  on  His  feet,  and  washes 
His  feet  with  the  hair  of  her  head.  Christ 
mingles  freely  in  the  marriage  festivities 
where  His  mother  and  doubtless  other  fe¬ 
male  relatives  were  present.  His  inter- 
course  with  the  family  of  Bethany  is  of 
the  most  unrestrained  character,  and  He 
talks  to  both  sisters  on  the  highest  sub¬ 
jects.  And,  according  to  St.  John,  His 
first  appearance  after  His  resurrection  is 
made  to  a  woman,  Mary  of  Magdala,  from 
whom  He  bad  expelled  seven  demons.  But 
in  the  Gospels  there  is  no  special  doctrine 
propounded  in  regard  to  women,  and  if 
there  is  any  approach  to  this,  it  exhibits 
great  mildness,  if  we  take  the  story  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  as  genuine.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  that  opinions  are  pronounced  in  re¬ 
gard  to  marriage  and  the  conduct  of  wom¬ 
en,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
opinions  are  of  a  stem  and  restrictive  na- 
tnre.  The  Ebionites  explained  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  conversion  by  stating  that  he  was,  as 
he  himself  allow^,  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
tbat  he  was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Greek  with 


he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  stayed  there 
for  some  time,  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  high  prieiA’s  daughter,  became  in  con¬ 
sequence  a  proselyte  and  asked  her  in  mar¬ 
riage,  bat  on  being  refused  be  was  en¬ 
raged,  and  wrote  against  circumcision,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  law.  Some  have  thought 
that  there  is  a  bitterness  against  women  in 
the  writing  of  St.  Paul  which  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  some  such  rejection  as  that 
related  by  the  Ebionites.  His  words  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  formation  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  regard  to  women  in  the  ancient 
Church.  They  fell  in  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  times,  and  were  made  the  ground¬ 
work  and  support  of  the  depreciation  of 
marriage,  which  became  prevalent  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era. 

Christianity  also  soon  brought  with  it  a 
new  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  questions 
relating  to  sex.  Acts  that  had  been  in¬ 
different  now  became  morally  wrong,  and 
the  Christian  writers  inquire  minutely  into 
points  which  had  not  previously  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Christian  writers  are  partic¬ 
ularly  frank  in  their  treatment  of  these 
questions.  Their  sense  of  decency  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  modems, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  modem  writer  to  give  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  their  ideas  and  reasonings. 

There  are  two  Christian  books  belong¬ 
ing,  the  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  the  other  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  that  make  large  reference  to  the 
duties  and  position  of  women.  The  first 
is  the  ‘‘  Paedagogus,”  or  Instructor,  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  this  work  the 
Alexandrian  Father  guides  the  Christian  in 
all  the  affairs  of  common  life.  He  ex¬ 
hibits  bow  the  Christian  ought  to  behave 
at  meals,  what  food  and  drink  he  ought  to 
take,  how  long  be  should  sleep,  what  kind 
of  clothes  he  ought  to  wear,  how  he  ought 
to  conduct  himself  in  church,  and  similar 
matters.  Now  in  dealing  with  the  duties 
of  women  he  refuses  to  employ  any  eu¬ 
phemism.  A  spade  with  him  must  be  a 
spade  or  it  is  a  he.  God  created  man  and 
woman,  every  part  of  them,  and  ”  no 
one,”  be  says,  ”  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
naming  whiU  God  was  not  ashamed  to 
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in  disrespect  of  Him.  Besides,  he  thought 
it  very  important  that  every  detail  of  the 
Christian  life  should  be  directed  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Divine  Reason,  and 
therefore  he  would  have  regarded  it  a  der* 
eliotion  of  duty  if  he  had  not  discussed 
all  that  concerns  the  functions  of  women. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  present  age  is  for 
enphemism  and  concealment,  and  accord* 
ingly  when  we  had  to  translate  Clement’s 
works  into  English,  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
Library,  there  were  portions  so  completely 
opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  decency  that 
we  considered  it  better  to  present  them 
in  a  Latin  and  not  an  English  dress.  The 
same  peculiarity  characterises  the  other 
work  which  I  mentioned — “  The  Banqnet 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,”  by  Methodius.  In 
this  book  ten  virgins  praise  virginity  ; 
but  the  virgins  show  a  remarkably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  physiology  and 
aberrations  of  women.  Now  in  the  case 
of  Clement  no  one  can  donbt  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  and  his  expo¬ 
sitions,  though  they  have  been  denounced 
by  some  divines,  are  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
pruriency.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  of  the 
meretricious  in  the  style  of  the  Banquet, 
for  the  writer  is  imitating  somewhat  unsuc 
cessfully  the  Banquet  of  Plato  ;  but  the 
language  is  entirely  consistent  with  perfect 
purity,  and  the  difference  from  our  own 
times  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  age,  not  to  a  debasement  of  character. 

There  is  another  remark  that  has  to  be 
made  before  we  proceed  with  our  subject. 
We  may  have  to  employ  the  term  Chris¬ 
tianity  frequently  ;  but  a  great  mistake 
would  be  committed  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  term  has  always  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  There  is  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
the  Christianity  of  the  first  century,  the 
Christianity  of  Hildebrand,  of  Luther,  and 
of  Calvin.  Christianity  is  different  as  it 
appears  in  different  ages  and  persons.  In 
the  early  centuries  the  ChristiaMty  of  Rome 
differed  from  that  of  Greece  and  of  Africa, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that,  because 
one  Christian  writer  mentions  a  practice, 
that  practice  was  therefore  universal  in  the 
Church.  So  when  we  quote  a  writer,  that 
writer  is  of  good  authority  for  his  own 
opinion  or  practice,  of  tolerably  good  au¬ 
thority  for  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Christianity  of  his  own  country  and  age, 
but  more  faintly  for  the  Christianity  of 
other  countries  and  i^es. 


on  the  world,  women  had  attained,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  articles  on  Roman  wom¬ 
en,  great  freedom,  power  and  influence  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  Tradition  was  in 
favor  of  restriction,  but  by  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  women  had  been  liber¬ 
ated  from  the  enslaving  fetters  of  the  old 
legal  forms,  and  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
intercourse  in  society  ;  they  walked  and 
drove  in  the  public  thoroughfares  with 
veils  that  did  not  conceal  their  faces,  they 
dined  in  the  company  of  men,  they  stud¬ 
ied  literature  and  philosophy,  they  took 
part  in  political  movements,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  defend  their  own  law  cases  if 
they  liked,  and  they  helped  their  husbands 
in  the  government  of  provinces  and  the 
writing  of  books.  One  would  have  imag¬ 
ined  that  Christianity  would  have  favor^ 
the  extension  of  woman’s  freedom.  For 
Christianity  itself  was  one  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  revolutions  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  defied  all  past  customs,  it  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  it  overlapped  the  barriers  of  nation¬ 
ality,  and  it  desired  to  fuse  all  mankind 
into  one  family  and  ope  faith.  Necessa¬ 
rily,  such  a  movement  was  accompanied  by 
much  excitement  and  agitation,  but  when 
enthusiasm  sways  any  association  of  men, 
and  they  live  in  a  state  of  ferment,  they 
break  in  pieces  the  bonds  of  custom — those 
very  bonds  which  most  firmly  chain  wom¬ 
en  down  to  a  slavish  position  of  routine. 
Accordingly,  at  the  very  first  stage  women 
take  a  prominent  part.  But  in  a  short 
time  this  state  of  matters  ceases  in  the 
Chnrch,  and  women  are  seen  only  in  two 
capacities — as  martyrs  and  as  deaconesses. 

As  martyrs  they  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle  of  what  poor  weak  woman  can 
dare  and  do  when  under  the  impulse  of  an 
inspiring  faith.  There  are  especially  two 
genuine  Ante-Nicene  writings  which  re¬ 
late  the  ooumge  of  women  under  the 
agonies  of  trial.  The  first  is  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
the  second  narrates  the  martyrdom  of  Per- 
petua  and  Felicitas  in  the  b^inuing  of  the 
third  century.  In  the  letter  of  the  Church 
of  Lyons  the  roost  conspicuous  woman  is 
a  'delicate  young  slave  of  the  name  of 
Blandina,  to  whom  every  possible  kind  of 
torture  was  applied,  until  her  body  was  a 
mass  of  deformity,  but  no  word  could  be 
wrong  out  ef  her  in  denial  of  her  Lord. 
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ia  no  evil  done  among  na.”  The  tor- 
tnrera,  finding  her  reaolution  immovable, 
allowed  her  a  abort  reapite.  After  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  day  or  two  ahe  wm  taken  to  the 
amphitheatre  to  be  expoaed  to  the  wild 
beaata.  She  waa  auapended  upon  a  croaa 
in  the  midat  of  tbeae  animala,  Imt  they  did 
not  touch  her,  and  ahe  waa  conveyed  back 
to  the  noiaome  and  dark  dungeona  of  her 
piiaon.  Neither  wild  beaat  nor  priaon 
altered  her  determination.  The  raagiatratca 
were  very  anxioua  that  ahe  ahould  recant, 
and  day  hy  day  they  led  her  to  the  acenea 
of  torture,  in  the  hope  that  ahe  would  be 
frightened  by  the  terrible  aufferinga  which 
ahe  aaw  her  companiona  endure,  and  on 
each  occaaion  they  urged  her  to  awear  by 
the  goda.  Blandina  remained  ateadfaat, 
and  on  the  laat  day  of  the  gladiatorial 
ahowa  ahe  waa  taken  to  the  amphitheatre. 
There  ahe  was  acourged  and  roaated  on  a 
red-hot  iron  chair,  then  enclosed  in  a  net 
and  toaaed  by  a  bull,  and  finally  stabbed, 
triumphant  in  the  faith  of  a  glorious  resur¬ 
rection  and  a  bleaaed  union  with  her  Lord. 
The  martyrdom  of  Perpetna  and  Felicitaa 
was  carried  out  in  similar  circumstances. 
Felicitaa  was  a  slave.  Vivia  Perpetua  be¬ 
longed  to  the  higher  ranks.  She  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  waa  married 
at  the  time  of  her  apprehension,  and  had 
a  child  at  the  breast.  She  waa  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  iler  father  waa 
still  a  heathen,  and  uiged  her  by  every 
possible  form  of  argument  and  appeal  to 
renounce  her  faith,  but  ahe  was  firm.  She 
was  then  cast  into  a  dungeon  and  suffered 
agonies  on  account  of  the  darkness  and 
separation  from  her  child.  But  her 
friends  were  influential  enough  to  procure 
an  alleviation  of  her  hardships,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  have  her  infant  and  to 
receive  visits  from  her  Christian  brethren. 
After  some  days  the  prisoners  were  taken 
to  the  town  hall  and  tried.  Perpetna’a 
father  again  assailed  her  with  entreaties  to 
swear  by  the  gods,  and  so  did  the  Roman 
procurator.  **  Spare,’*  said  the  latter, 
“  the  gray  hairs  of  your  father,  spare  the 
infancy  of  your  boy,  offer  sacrifice  for  the 
well  being  of  the  emperors.”  But  Per¬ 
petua  was  unmoved,  and  to  the  fatal  ques¬ 
tion  ”  Are  yon  a  Christian  t”  ahe  replied 
”  I  am  a  Christian,”  and  was  condemned 
to  the  wild  beasts.  She  returned  to  her 
dungeon,  there  to  await  the  day  of  the 
games.  On  that  day  the  various  prisooers 


when  the  turn  of  the  young  women  came, 
Felicitaa  and  Perpetua  were  placed  in  nets 
and  expoaed  to  the  attacks  of  a  mad  cow.: 
Perpetua  waa  first  loaned  up  in  the  air  and 
fell  on  her  loins,  but  was  not  injured  ao 
much  as  to  be  enable  to  help  Felicitaa 
when  she  was  crushed  to  the  ground,  for 
she  nve  her  hand  to  her  companion  and 
lifted  her  up.  The  savage  fury  of  the 
populace  was  appeased  for  a  time,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  other  combatants. 
As  the  evening  drew  on,  all  the  Christians 
alive  were  summoned  to  receive  the  final 
sword-thrust ;  they  kissed  each  other  and 
then  submitted  to  their  fate.  Then  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  exclaims,  ”  0  most 
brave  and  blessed  martyrs,  O  truly  called 
and  chosen  unto  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Every  honor  was  heaped 
after  death  on  the  women  who  thus  suffered 
for  Christ’s  sake,  and  their  ashes  and 
other  relics  were  supposed  to  exercise  a 
MDCtifying  and  miraculous  influence  ;  but 
during  their  lives  it  was  their  duty  to  stay 
at  home  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
household  and  not  meddle  in  teaching  or 
any  spiritual  function. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  organiution  of 
the  Church.  Various  ideas  are  entertained 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  view  that 
I  take  of  it  is  that  the  organization  was 
the  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  the  case 
directed  by  the  instituuons  of  the  age  and 
the  place.  The  idea  that  regulat^  the 
forms  of  organization  was  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  should  contribute  to  the  Church,  in  an 
orderly  way,  any  gift  that  God  had  given 
him.  And,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christian  movement,  women  were  allowed 
to  do  whatever  they  were  fitted  to  do. 
Accordingly,  we  meet  in  the  early  Church 
with  prophetesses.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  the  four  dai^hters  of  Philip. 
The  women  combine  with  the  men  in 
spreading  the  Gospel.  St.  Paul  calls  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  his  fellow-laborers,  and  one 
he  designates  a  minister  or  deaconess  (as 
some  have  tanslated  it)  of  the  Church  in 
Cenchrese.  But  not  many  generations 
elapse  when  all  this  comes  to  an  end,  and 
we  bear  only  of  two  classes  of  women  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
Church  affairs.  The  first  is  that  of 
widows.  The  Church  supported  its  own 
poor,  and  took  upon  itself  especially  the 
maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans.  For 
the  widows  work  was  found.  Some  per- 
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sons  were  re<{uired  to  visit  sick  women,  to 
convey  assistance  to  poor  women,  and  to 
rear  orphan  children.  Widows  were  se¬ 
lected  for  this  service,  but  not  all  widows. 
Certain  qualifications  were  deemed  essen¬ 
tial.  The  widow  mast  at  least  he  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  she  must  have  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  marry  again,  and  she  must 
have  experience  in  the  nursing  of  children, 
so  as  to  give  suitable  advice  to  mothers  in 
their  distress  and  difficulties.  And,  of 
course,  she  must  have  a  good  character  for 
sobriety,  discretion,  and  piety.  In  proc¬ 
ess  of  time  the  duties  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  were  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  class  of  women,  though  the  widows 
still  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  body. 
This  new  class  received  the  name  of  dea¬ 
conesses.  Some  have  thought  that  deacon¬ 
esses  existed  in  the  apostolic  times,  and 
others  have  supposed  that  the  office  was  of 
early  origin  but  confined  to  special  locali¬ 
ties.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  passages  on 
which  these  opinions  have  been  based  do 
not  substantiate  a  fixed  and  definite  office, 
but  mere  casual  and  sporadic  services.  It 
is  toward  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
that  in  all  probability  the  new  order  be¬ 
came  common  in  all  the  churches,  for  then 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  demand 
its  existence.  First  of  all,  widowhood  had 
fallen  in  the  spiritual  market  and  vii^inity 
had  risen.  It  was  not  wrong  for  the 
widow  to  have  married,  but  the  act  implied 
a  certain  weakness,  and  she  thereby  con¬ 
tracted  a  stain  which  rendered  her  less  fit 
for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  even  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  vir¬ 
gins  were  elected  for  the  duties  and  called 
widows.  “I  know  plainly,”  *  he  says, 
”  that  in  a  certain  place  a  virgin  of  less 
than  twenty  years  of  age  has  been  placed 
in  the  order  of  widows.”  lie  himself  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  strongest  manner  to  this  inno¬ 
vation,  and  speaks  of  this  viigin  as  a  mon¬ 
ster — a  virgin-widow,  and  unfit  for  the 
work,  because  she  had  not  had  experience 
in  the  married  life  and  in  the  training  of 
children.  But  the  respect  for  vii^inity 
was  at  that  time  growing,  and  other  cir- 
cumatances  combined  to  evoke  the  new 
onler.  To  the  end  of  the  second  century 
there  were  no  public  buildings  for  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  The  Christians  met  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  and  the  tenants  of  the  houses 


*  All  the  traoslatioos  are  taken  from  Clark's 
Ante-Nioene  Library. 
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made  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  meetings.  But  when  churches  begau 
to  be  built,  officials  had  to  look  after 
them,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  to  the 
deacons.  In  the  advance  of  ascetic  ideas, 
the  women  sat  or  stood  apart  from  the 
men  and  entered  by  a  separate  door.  And 
at  this  door  stood  the  deaconess  to  direct 
the  worshippers  to  their  places  and  to  see 
that  all  behaved  quietly  and  reverently. 
This  was  the  great  work  of  women  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  end  be<'anie  nearly  their 
only  work.  But  they  had  also  to  help  the 
deacons  in  any  service  which  was  deemed 
more  suitable  for  women.  Thus,  in  bap¬ 
tism,  the  women  were  immersed,  but  it 
was  not  seemly  that  all  the  preparations 
for  the  ceremonial  should  be  made  by  the 
men,  and  the  dressing  and  undressing  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  deaconess. 
At  the  same  rite  the  deacon  anointed  only 
the  forehead  of  the  Christian  woman  with 
oil  ;  the  deaconess  then  anointed  her  whole 
body.  The  deaconess  also  undertook  the 
work  which  the  widows  had  done  in  car¬ 
rying  messages  and  ministering  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  poor  women.  ”  Thou 
sbalt  send  a  woman  a  deaconess,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imaginations  of  the  bad,”  is 
the  order  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consti¬ 
tutions. 

The  widows  had  no  spiritual  function. 
They  were  not  to  teach.  How  jealous  the 
Church  was  in  this  matter  is  seen  from  the 
instructions  given  to  them  :  ”  Let  the 
widow,”  is  the  commandment  in  the'Con- 
stitutions,  ”  mind  nothing  but  to  pray  for 
those  that  give  and  for  the  whole  Church, 
and  when  she  is  asked  anything  by  any 
one  let  her  not  easily  answer,  excepting 
questions  concerning  the  faith  and  right¬ 
eousness  and  hope  in  God.  .  .  .  But  of 
the  remaining  doctrines  let  her  not  answer 
anything  rashly,  lest  by  saying  anything 
unleamedly  she  should  make  the  word  to 
be  blasphemed.”  And  the  occupation  of 
the  widow  is  summed  up  in  these  words, 
“  She  is  to  sit  at  home,  sing,  pray,  read, 
watch  and  fast,  speak  to  God  continually 
in  songs  and  bymns.”  And  if  she  wishes 
to  go  to  any  one  to  eat  or  drink  with  him, 
or  to  receive  aoythine  from  any  one,  she 
must  first  ask.  tbe  deacon’s  consent,  and 
if  she  acts  without  first  consulting  him  she 
is  to  be  punished  with  fasting  or  separated 
on  account  of  her  rashness. 

The  deaconesses  also  were  prohibited 
from  U aching.  They  .were  superior  to 
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the  widows  in  the  libertj  of  movement 
which  they  had,  and  the  widows  were  en- 

{‘oined  to  be  obedient  to  them  ;  but  they 
lad  no  spiritual  function,  and  while  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  ordained  for 
their  service,  as  the  widows  also  were, 
they  had  no  sacred  character,  and  could 
perform  no  priestly  office.  To  take  one 
instance  from  Tertullian.  In  discussing 
the  administration  of  baptism,  he  states 
that  the  bishop  has  the  right  of  conferring 
it  first  of  all,  then  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  then  if  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  a 
layman  might  administer,  but  a  woman 
never.  And  he  appeals  to  the  Apostle 
Paul.  “  For  how  credible  would  it  seem 
that  he  who  has  not  permitted  a  woman 
even  to  learn  with  over-boldness,  should 
give  a  female  the  power  of  teaching  and 
baptizing.  ‘  Let  them  be  silent,’  be  says, 

‘  and  at  home  consult  their  own  hus¬ 
bands.’” 

llie  entire  exclusion  of  women  from 
every  sacred  function  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  both  heathen  and  heretical 
practice.  In  Rome  the  wife  of  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  took  the  lead  in  the  worship 
of  Bona  Dea,  and  in  the  religious  rites 
which  specially  concerned  women.  The 
most  honored  pnest  attached  to  a  particn- 
lar  god  in  Rome,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  must 
be  married,  and  must  resign  his  office 
when  his  wife  died,  for  his  wife  was  also 
a  priestess,  and  his  family  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  god.  And 
the  vestal  virgins  received  every  mark  of 
respect  that  could  be  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  amplest  liberty.  The  highest 
officials  made  way  for  them  as  they  passed 
along  the  streets,  they  banqueted  with  the 
College  of  Pontifices,  they  viewed  the 
games  in  the  company  of  the  Empress,  and 
statifes  were  erected  in  their  honor.  The 
same  respect  is  accorded  to  women  by 
many  of  the  heretical  Christians.  Nearly 
every  founder  of  a  sect  has  a  woman  to  aid 
him.  Simon  Magnus  has  his  Helene, 
Montanus  his  Maximilla,  Apelles  his  Phi- 
lumene,  and  so  in  the  case  of  other  sects. 
One,  sect  deserves  special  notice  for  the 
energy  with  which  it  supported  the  claims 
of  women.  It  bore  various  names,  such 
as  the  Quintiliani,  the  Pepuziani,  the  Pris- 
cilliani,  and  the  Bread-and-Cheesites,  be¬ 
cause  they  celebrated  their  mysteries  with 
bread  and  cheese.  They  gave  special 
thanks  to  Eve  because  she  first  ate  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  They  celebrated  the 


sister  of  Moses  and  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip,  because  they  asserted  the  right  of 
women  to  prophecy,  that  is,  to  speak  in 
public  the  message  of  God.  Frequently 
in  their  church  seven  virgins,  clothed  in 
white  and  bearing  torches,  stood  up  and 
addressed  the  people,  and  spoke  so  elo¬ 
quently  that  tears  of  repentance  ran  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  audience.  In  this  sect 
women  held  the  place  of  bishops  and  elders 
and  deacons  as  well  as  men,  and  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  St.  Paul  for  their  practice  :  for 
he  says,  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female.”  It  is  against  this  sect 
that  Tertullian,  or  one  assuming  his  name, 
launches  his  thunderbolts.  ”  The  very 
women,”  he  says,  *‘  of  these  heretics,  how 
wanton  they  are  !  For  they  arc  bold 
enough  to  teach,  to  dispute,  to  enact  exor¬ 
cisms,  to  undertake  cures,  it  may  be  even 
to  baptize.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  which 
woman  occupied  in  the  Church  in  the 
course  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  highest  post  to  which  she 
rose  was  to  be  a  door-keeper  and  a  mes¬ 
sage-woman,  and  even  these  functions  were 
taken  away  from  her  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  W as  there  a  reason  for  this  ?  Pei^ 
haps  we  may  find  some  clew  to  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  conceptions  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  formed  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  woman. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  features  of  early 
Christianity  that  it  did  not  discuss  some  of 
those  social  problems  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  have  suggested  themselves.  Thus  no 
objection  is  taken  to  slavery,  though  the 
Therapeuts  had  already  denounced  it  as 
unlawful  and  inhuman.  Christianity  pro¬ 
claimed  a  gospel  of  love,  which  had  no 
limit  but  that  of  the  human  race.  And  it 
applied  this  gospel  to  all  classes.  The 
Christian  slave  thus  became  the  brother  of 
all  members  of  the  community,  received 
kindness  from  all  and  was  admitted  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  But  Chris¬ 
tianity  also  enjoined  on  him  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  proprietor,  urging  the  belief 
that  man  is  bound  to  be  content  with  the 
position  in  which  he  is,  to  bear  patiently 
all  the  ills  of  this  life  in  the  certain  hope 
of  a  glorious  future.  The  marriage  laws 
and  customs  prevalent  throughout  the 
Roman  world  in  the  first  ages  of  Christian¬ 
ity  ought  to  have  created  difficulty,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  this  difficulty.  Thus  a 
Christian  slave  woman  was  the  property  of 
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her  master,  her  children  were  a  source  of 
gain  to  him,  and  he  took  entire  control 
over  this  matter,  as  over  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  y et  we  do  not  hear  of  any  discus¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  this  arrangement,  nor  of 
any  attempt  to  rescue  the  slave  woman 
from  the  treatment  to  which  she  must  have 
been  subjected.  Again,  the  Roman  law 
recognised  marriages  only  between  citizen 
and  citizen  ;  but  a  very  large  number  of 
the  early  Christians  had  not  the  rights  of 
citizenship  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  and  if  they  made  associations  of 
the  nature  of  marriage,  their  children  were 
deemed  illegitimate  by  the  civil  law. 
Probably  the  Church  defied  the  civil  law. 
It  became  a  maxim  that  Christians  were 
not  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  and  the 
Church  established  laws,  and  a  jurisdiction 
of  its  own.  In  the  case  of  marriage  this 
was  peculiarly  necessary,  as  the  marriage 
of  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever  caused  to 
the  former  great  inconvenience  in  carrying 
out  his  faith,  and  indeed  supplied  strong 
temptations  to  apostasy.  Much  marriages 
were  therefore  from  the  first  forbidden  on 
pain  of  expulsion.  It  is  likely,  then,  that 
any  Christian  man  and  woman  were  re¬ 
garded  as  duly  married,  notwithstanding 
the  civil  law,  if  they  had  got  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  ;  and  secret  connections — 
that  is,  connections  not  first  professed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Church — were  consid¬ 
ered  akin  to  vice. 

The  questions  that  occupied  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mind  related  rather  to  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  marriage.  These  questions  were 
raised  first  of  all  by  the  heretical  sects, 
which  applied  philosophy  to  the  tenets 
and  practice  of  the  Church.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  early 
Christian  history  that  the  Church  in  com. 
bating  these  sects  succeeded  in  defeating 
them,  but  always  carried  off  a  large  por- 
tion  of  their  heretical  opinions  for  its  own 
|>erinancnt  use.  The  sects  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  Some  affirmed  that  mar¬ 
riage  was  unnecessary,  that  full  liberty  had 
been  conceded  to  them  of  indulging  the 
passions,  and  that  indeed  the  way  to  rise 
to  perfection  was  by  a  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  forms  of  action  possible  to 
man.  Others  held  that  marriage  was  im- 
moral,  that  the  fiesh  was  corrupt,  that 
those  who  sowed  to  the  fiesh  must  reap 
corruption,  and  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  as  in  heaven  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  It  is 


difficult  to  trust  all  that  is  sud  about  these 
heretical  sects — for  our  accounts  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  orthodox  alone — and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  of  marriage  the  ortho¬ 
dox  invariably  accuse  the  heterodox  of  li¬ 
centiousness.  But  there  was  no  class  of 
people  who  ought  to  have  been  more  care¬ 
ful  in  their  assertions  than  the  orthodox, 
as  they  themselves  were  accused  of  the 
vilest  crimes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  facts  in  all  history  that  in  the  second 
century  the  Christians  were  universally  be¬ 
lieved  by  Pagans  to  be  secret  conspirators 
combined  for  immoral  purposes,  and  at 
their  trials  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
confess  that  be  was  a  Christian  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  a  licentious  villain.  The  asser¬ 
tions  made  in  regard  to  them  were  that 
they  met  in  secret,  that  slaughtering  an  in¬ 
fant  they  poured  his  blood  into  a  cup,  and 
that  passing  this  cup  round  they  all  drank 
of  it  ;  that  then  the  lights  were  extin¬ 
guished  and  the  men  and  women  proceed¬ 
ed  to  indiscriminate  licentiousness.  How 
could  such  ideas  have  arisen  f  An  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  reveals  to  us  marked  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  the  early  Church  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  women,  and  may  help  us  to  see 
bow  the  later  opinions  arose.  Christianity 
came  at  first  in  the  fervor  of  an  overpow¬ 
ering  love,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
irrespective  of  his  race,  position,  or  belief. 
But  this  fervor  of  lore  directed  itself  with 
special  force  to  those  who  accepted  the 
same  faith.  They  called  each  other  fathers 
and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters,  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  as¬ 
sembling  before  dawn,  or  at  night,  men 
and  women  together,  in  private  houses  to 
conduct  their  worship.  The  assembly  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  strange  assortment  of  characters 
and  grades.  The  Apostle  Paul  in  writing 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  says  to  them  ; 

Be  not  deceived  :  neither  fornicators, 
nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effemi¬ 
nate,  nor  sodomites,  nor  thieves,  nor  cheats, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  plunder¬ 
ers,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  G^  :  and 
these  things  were  some  of  you.”  And 
there  were  in  the  assembly  the  bond  and 
the  free,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high 
and  low,  but  with  a  large  preponderance 
of  tha  low.  It  was  natural  for  a  heathen 
to  suppose  that  an  assembly,  composed,  as 
he  would  consider  it,  of  the  dregs  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  meeting  in  hours  of  darkness,  had 
no  good  object  in  view.  And  the  account 
which  they  themselves  gave  of  their  wor-  < 
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•hip  sounded  to  «  Pagan  equally  contemp¬ 
tible.  The  Christians  affirmed  that  they 
worshipped  a  poor  carpenter,  a  son  of  de¬ 
spised  Galilee,  the  child  of  a  husbandless 
mother.  Then  they  spoke  of  eating  a  body 
and  drinking  blood.  But  perhaps  color 
was  given  to  the  accusation,  most  of  alt  by 
two  institutions  which  have  now  passed 
away,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
small  sects. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  fervor  the  Chris-' 
tian  brethren  set  up  a  plan  of  voluntary 
socialism,  and  wished  to  have  all  things  in 
•ommon  ;  but  the  plan  did  not  work,  and 
they  had  recourse  to  a  systematic  relief  of 
the  poor.  One  feature  of  this  relief  was 
what  were  called  Love-feasts.  It  was  not 
unusual  in  ancient  times  for  large  bodies 
of  men  to  dine  together,  and  large  dinner 
parties  were  often  made  up  by  each  man 
bringing  his  contribution  to  the  feast. 
With  some  such  idea  as  this  the  Christians 
met,  men  and  women  together,  the  rich 
bringing  the  supplies,  and  they  all  dined 
together.  Ptobably  they  did  this  every 
day  at  the  earliest  period,  and  some  think 
that  these  meals  constituted  the  celebration 
of  what  is  called  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
love- feasts  were  unquestionably  associated 
with  this  institution,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they  became  less  frequent,  and  gen¬ 
erally  took  place  after  the  administration 
of  the  Eucharist.  They  continued  till  the 
fifth  century,  at  least,  and  were  often  held 
in  the  churches,  after  churches  were  erect¬ 
ed.  These  dinners  were  not  always  scenes 
of  perfect  propriety,  as  St.  Paul’s  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shows,  and  on 
some  occasions  intoxication  and  riotousness 
prevailed.  These  feasts  went  by  the  name 
of  Loves,  or  Love- feasts,  as  we  now  trans- 
ItOe  the  word.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
Pagans  should  suspect  that  the  Loves  were 
not  of  the  purest. 

^  Then  there  was  another  practice,  still 
more  foreign  to  our  Christian  ideas.  There 
is  no  command  in  the  New  Testament  to 
keep  the  Sunday,  or  to  stand  or  sit  at  sing¬ 
ing,  or  to  repeat  the  Creed,  or  to  keep 
Good  Friday  or  Christmas,  or  to  do  a 
biiiidred  other  things  about  which  Chris¬ 
tians  have  wrangled  with  all  earnestness  ; 
blit  there  is  a  commandment  five  times  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  strong  bond  of  brotherhood 
which  bound  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
to  each  other,  to  this  effect :  “  Salute  the 
brethren  with  a  holy  kiss,  ’  ’  St.  Peter  vary¬ 


ing  the  command,  Salute  the  brethren 
with  a  kiss  of  love.”  It  is  likely  that  at 
first  this  kiss  was  imparted  at  every  meet¬ 
ing,  but  gradually  it  became  limited  to  the 
great  sacramental  occasions,  such  as  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Eucharist  At  first,  too,  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  kissed  each  other.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  practice  would 
give  rise  to  scandalous  reports,  and  there 
is  evidence  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  that 
the  early  Christians  did  not  always  make  it 
a  holy  kiss,  as  it  should  have  been.  Athe- 
nagoras  quotes  a  saying  which  he  attributes 
to  our  Lord,  and  which  evidently  deals 
with  an  abuse  of  this  practice.  It  is  to 
this  effect  :  ”  Whoever  kisses  a  second 
time,  because  be  has  found  pleasure  in  it, 
commits  a  sin.”  And  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  tlius  speaks  of  the  matter  :  ”  Love 
is  not  tested  by  a  kiss,  but  by  kindly  feel¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  those  tliat  do  nothing 
but  make  the  churches  resound  with  a  kiss. 
For  this  very  thing,  the  shameless  use  of 
the  kiss,  which  ought  to  be  mystic,  occa¬ 
sions  fool  suspicions  and  evil  reports.” 

These  customs  prove  that  considerable 
freedom  prevailed  among  the  earliest 
Christians,  and  doubtless  sometimes  this 
freedom  was  abused.  In  the  very  first 
epoch  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
sided  with  a  mao  who  committed  incest 
and  persisted  in  it  after  rebuke,  and  the 
Apostle  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  repress  the  sympathy  and  the  sin.  But 
the  accusations,  speaking  generally,  were 
hideously  false  and  unfounded.  They  are 
of  some  consequence  for  our  purpose,  for 
they  must  have  acted  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  Christians  in  inducing  them  to 
avoid  everytliing  that  might  furnish  even 
the  semblance  of  justification  for  them. 

From  a  very  early  date  two  currents  can 
be  traced  in  the  Church — one  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  upholding  marriage,  another  in  that 
of  despising  and  rejecting  it.  No  one  with 
the  New  Testament  as  his  guide  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  that  marriage  was  wrong,  and 
the  tradition  remained  firm  in  the  Church 
during  the  Ante-Nicene  period  that  it  was 
unlawful  and  heretical  to  forbid  marriage. 
The  Apostolic  Fathers  offer  exhortations 
to  wives  to  love  their  own  husbands  truly, 
and  to  love  all  others  with  no  partiality  fur 
any  one  and  in  all  chastity,  and  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  God.  As  time  moves  on,  such  ex¬ 
hortations  become  less  frequent,  but  still 
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marriage  is  held  up  as  a  modified  blessing. 
Aud  Tertullian,  whose  words  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction  are  very  strong  and  numer¬ 
ous,  has  this  passage,  Whence  are  we 
to  find  language  adequate  to  describe  the 
happiness  of  that  marriage  which  the 
Church  cements  and  the  oblation  confinns, 
and  the  benediction  signs  and  seals,  which 
angels  report  and  the  Father  holds  as  rati¬ 
fied  !”  And  then  he  descril*es  the  joys  of 
the  couple  ;  “  Together  they  pray,  to¬ 
gether  prostrate  themselves,  together  per¬ 
form  their  fasts,  mutually  teaching,  mut¬ 
ually  exhorting,  mutually  sustaining.” 
But  Tertullian,  it  has  to  be  noticed,  is  not 
here  insisting  on  the  blessings  of  mar¬ 
riage,  but  on  the  blessedness  of  a  marriage 
between  two  believers  celebrated  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  in  contrast  with  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  a  believer  and  an  unbeliever 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  The  duties 
of  the  wife  were  simple  :  She  had  to  obey 
her  husband,  for  he  was  her  head,  her  lord 
and  superior  ;  she  was  to  fear  him,  rever¬ 
ence  him,  and  please  him  alone  ;  she  had 
to  cultivate  silence  ;  she  had  to  spin  and 
take  care  of  the  house,  and  she  ought  to 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  her  children. 
The  only  occasions  for  her  going  out  were 
when  she  went  to  church,  or  with  her  hus. 
band  to  visit  a  sick  brother. 

The  other  current  of  thought  which  I 
mentioned  ran  against  marriage,  and  it  was 
of  an  ascetic  nature.  The  seeds  of  it  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  “  Republic”  of  Plato,  and  it  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  the  Pauline  conception  of 
flesh.  I  can  explain  it  best  bv  a  reference 
to  food.  We  take  food  in  order  to  sustain 
the  body.  But  various  kinds  of  dainties 
please  the  palate,  and  we  may  take  the 
food  not  merely  for  health,  but  for  the 
pleasure  that  it  gives.  In  the  first  instance 
we  are  acting  rightly  and  under  an  irresist¬ 
ible  necessity.  In  the  second  instance  we 
are  sinning,  for  we  are  yielding  to  a  base 
appetite,  the  outcome  of  the  flesh.  The 
flesh,  its  appetites  and  passions,  are  the 
sources  of  human  corruption,  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  flesh  is  a  sin.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  sole  object  of  marriage  is  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  bom,  and  if  any  other  object 
is  sought,  it  is  a  gratification  of  lust,  and 
therefore  while  marriage  is  allowable,  man 
may  be  nearly  as  licentious  in  marriage  as 
out  of  it.  These  inferences  are  drawn 
with  the  utmost  precision  by  Christian 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  the  opinions  I  have  mentioned  will  be 


found  expressed  in  numerous  passages. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mind  could 
not  halt  in  this  position.  Marriage,  even 
for  the  sake  of  children,  was  a  carnal  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  such  thinkers  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Creator 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  They  did 
not  venture  on  saying  this.  They  did  not 
dare  to  condemn  marriage.  But  they  held 
that  it  was  much  better  not  to  marry  at  all, 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  had  never 
married,  but  remained  pure,  was  a  nobler 
and  more  exalted  being  than  the  man  or 
woman  who  bad  married.  Of  course  these 
ideas  did  not  spring  into  vogue  at  once, 
but  gradually  forc^  their  way.  They 
were  aided  by  the  increasing  rigor  in  the 
distinction  between  clerical  and  lay.  The 
clerical  man  must  possess  a  peculiar  sancti¬ 
ty.  A  man  who  aspired  to  a  clerical  office 
in  the  church  must,  above  all,  show  control 
over  the  lusts  and  passions  of  earth,  and  so 
refrain  from  marriage.  The  lay  brother 
might  be  unable  to  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  earth  ;  the  cleric  could  rise  to 
the  throne  of  heaven  only  on  the  wings  of 
virginity.  There  thus  arose  a  gradation  of 
merit  which  had  its  counterpart  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  world’s  history.  ‘‘  For  the 
world,”  says  Methodius,  **  while  still  un¬ 
filled  with  men,  was  like  a  child,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  first  be  filled 
with  these,  and  so  grow  to  manhood.  But 
when  hereafter  it  was  colonised  from  end 
to  end,  the  race  of  man  spreading  to  a 
boundless  extent,  God  no  longer  allowed 
man  to  remain  in  the  same  ways,  consid¬ 
ering  how  they  might  now  proceed  from 
one  point  to  another  and  advance  nearer  to 
heaven  until,  having  attained  to  the  very 
greatest  and  most  exalted  lesson  of  virgin¬ 
ity,  they  should  reach  to  perfection,  that 
first  they  should  abandon  the  intermarriage 
of  brothers  and  sisters  and  marry  wives 
from  other  families,  and  then  that  they  no 
longer  should  have  many  wives,  like  brute 
beasts,  as  though  bom  for  the  mere  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  species,  and  then  that  they 
should  not  be  adulterers,  and  then  that 
they  should  go  on  to  continence,  and  from 
continence  to  virginity,  when  having 
trained  themselves  to  despise  the  flesh, 
they  sail  fearlessly  into  the  peaceful  haven 
of  immortality.”  Marriage,  according  to 
this  writer,  was  not  abolished  by  Christ, 
but  it  was  a  state  of  inferiority.  ”  For  I 
think,”  he  makes  a  virgin  say,  “  I  have 
gathered  clearly  from  the  Scriptures  that 
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after  the  Word  bad  brought  in  rirginity, 
He  did  not  altogether  abolish  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  children  ;  for  though  the  moon  may 
be  greater  than  the  stars,  the  light  of  the 
other  stars  is  not  destroyed  by  the  moon¬ 
light.”  There  thus  arose  the  gradation 
of  virgins,  widows,  and  wires.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  wives  as  women  of  the  second 
degree  of  modesty  who  have  fallen  into 
wedlock. 

The  current  of  thought  which  I  have  ex¬ 
hibited  displays  itself,  first  of  all,  in  the* 
condemnation  of  second  marriages.  The 
Apostle  Paul  permitted  these,  and  the 
Church  could  not  forbid  them.  In  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas  they  are  not  condemned, 
but  Atbenagoras  raises  his  voice  against 
them.  ”  He  who  deprives  himself,”  he 
says,  ”  of  his  first  wife,  even  though  she 
be  dead,  is  a  cloaked  adulterer.”  The 
argument  used  against  them  was  that  God 
made  husband  and  wife  one  flesh,  and  one 
flesh  they  remained,  even  after  the  death 
of  one  of  them.  If  they  were  one  flesh, 
how  could  a  second  woman  be  added  to 
them  ?  She  could  not  become  one  flesh. 
Tertullian,  diverging  from  the  Catholic  to 
the  Montanistic  faith,  maintained  that  a 
second  marriage  was  equal  to  a  marriage 
with  two  wives  at  one  time,  and  therefore 
forbidden.  But  whatever  their  arguments 
were,  at  the  root  of  the  o^nnion  lay  the 
ascetic  tendency  of  thought.  This  is  seen 
in  Tertullian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  wife,  admonishing  her  not 
to  marry  again  if  be  died  first.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  resurrection  he  says  to  her  : 
**  There  will  at  that  day  be  no  resumption 
of  voluptuous  disgrace  between  us  ;”  and 
in  another  treatise  he  remarks  :  ”  Let  us 

Eonder  over  our  consciousness  itself  to  see 
ow  different  a  man  feels  himself  when  be 
chances  to  be  deprived  of  his  wife,  lie 
savors  spirituallv.” 

Tertullian,  for  bis  age,  is  exceptional  in 
the  strength  of  his  denunciations,  and  the 
Church  so  far  adhered  to  the  Apostolic  per¬ 
mission  as  to  allow  laymen  to  marry  twice. 

This  antagonism  to  marriage  bad  a  great 
influence  on  family  life.  It  is  strange  bow 
seldom  children  are  mentioned  in  the 
Christian  writings  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  Almost  nothing  is  said  of  their 
training  ;  no  efforts  are  mentioned  as  be¬ 
ing  made  for  their  instruction.  The 
Christians  had  come  to  the  belief  that  the 
world  had  enough  of  children,  and  was 
fully  stocked,  and  that  every  birth  was  a 


(^use  of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy.  One 
writer  interprets  the  wail  of  the  infant  as 
he  enters  the  world  thus :  ”  Why,  O 
mother,  didst  thou  bring  me  forth  to  this 
life,  in  which  prolongation  of  life  is  prog¬ 
ress  to  death  ?  Why  hast  thou  brought 
me  into  this  troubled  world,  in  which,  on 
being  born,  swaddling  bands  arc  my  first 
experience  f  Why  hast  thou  delivered  me 
to  snch  a  life  as  this,  in  which  a  pitiable 
youth  wastes  away  before  old  age,  and  old 
age  is  shunned  as  under  the  doom  of 
death  f  Dreadful,  O  mother,  is  the  course 
of  life  which  has  death  as  the  goal  of  the 
runner.  Bitter  is  the  road  of  life  we 
travel,  with  the  grave  as  the  wayfarer’s 
inn.”  Tertullian  says  :  ”  Further  reasons 
for  marriage  which  men  allege  for  them¬ 
selves  arise  from  anxiety  for  posterity,  and 
the  bitter,  bitter  pleasure  of  children.  To 
us  this  is  idle.  For  why  should  we  be 
eager  to  bear  children,  whom,  when  we 
have  them,  we  desire  to  send  before  us  to 
glory  (in  respect,  I  mean,  of  the  distresses 
that  are  now  imminent)  ;  desirous  as  we 
are  ourselves  to  be  taken  out  of  this  most 
wicked  world  and  received  into  the  Lord’s 
presence.”  He  describes  children  as 
”  burdens  which  are  to  us  most  of  all  un¬ 
suitable,  as  being  perilous  to  faith.”  And 
again  :  ”  Let  the  well  known  burdensome¬ 
ness  of  children,  especially  in  our  case, 
suflSce  to  counsel  widowhood — children 
whom  men  are  compelled  by  laws  to  have, 
because  no  wise  man  would  ever  willingly 
have  desired  sons.”  And  he  exclaims, 
”  A  Christian  forsooth  will  seek  heirs,  dis¬ 
inherited  as  he  is  from  the  entire  world.” 

Such  ideas  had  necessarily  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  effect  on  the  place  and  position  of 
woman  and  on  the  conception  of  her  na¬ 
ture.  What  was  that  effect  ?  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  it  in  a  few  words.  I 
may  define  man  to  be  a  male  human  being, 
and  woman  to  be  a  female  human  being. 
They  are  both  human  beings,  both  gift^ 
with  reason  and  conscience,  both  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  actions,  both  entitled  to  the 
freedom  essential  to  this  responsibility,  and 
both  capable  of  the  noblest  thoughts  and 
deeds.  As  human  beings  they  are  on  an 
equality  as  to  their  powers,  the  differences 
in  individuals  resulting  from  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  circumstances  of  spiritual  growth. 
But  roan  is  a  male  and  woman  is  a  female, 
and  this  distinction  exists  in  Nature  for 
the  continuance  of  the  race.  Now  what 
the  early  Christians  did  was  to  strike  the 
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male  ont  of  the  deniiitioii  of  man  and  ha*  go  to  rnarriage  feasts,  where  the  talk  and 
man  being  out  of  the  definition  of  woman,  the  songs  may  border  on  Hcentioasness. 
Man  was  a  human  being  made  for  the  high*  Of  coarse  she  is  not  to  wander  about  the 
est  and  noblest  purposes  ;  woman  was  a  streets  in  search  of  sights,  nor  to  frequent 
female  made  to  serve  only  one.  She  was  the  theatre,  nor  the  public  baths,  nor  the 
on  the  earth  to  infiame  the  heart  of  man  spectacles.  Does  she  want  exercise  I 
with  every  evil  passion.  She  was  a  fire-  Clement  of  Alexandria  prescribes  for  her  : 
ship  eontinually  striving  to  get  alongside  “  She  is  to  exercise  herself  in  spinning  abd 
the  male  man-of-war  to  blow  him  ^  into  weaving,  and  superintending  the  cooking, 

ftieces.  This  is  the  way  in  which  TertuU  if  necessary.”  He  adds  :  ‘‘  Women  are 
ian  addresses  women  :  ”  Do  you  not  know  with  their  own  hand  to  fetch  from  the 


that  each  one  of  you  is  an  Eve  f  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  God  on  this  sex  of  yours  lives  in 
this  age  :  the  guilt  must  of  necessity  live 
too.  You  are  the  devil’s  gateway  ;  you 
are  the  unsealer  of  that  forbidden  tree  ; 
you  are  the  first  deserter  of  the  divine 
law  ;  you  are  she  who  persuaded  him  whom 
the  devil  was  not  valiant  enough  to  attack. 
You  destroyed  so  easily  God’s  image,  man. 
On  account  of  your  desert,  that  is,  death, 
even  the  Son  of  God  bad  to  die.”  And 
the  gentle  Clement  of  Alexandria  hits  her 
hard  when  he  says  :  ”  Nothing  disgrace* 
ful  is  proper  for  man,  who  is  endowed 
with  reason  ;  much  less  for  woman,  to 
whom  it  brings  shame  even  to  reflect  of 
what  nature  she  is.”  Gregory  Thauma- 
tnrgus  asserts  :  ”  Moreover,  among  all 
women  I  sought  for  chastity  proper  to 
them,  and  I  found  it  in  none.  And  veri¬ 
ly,  a  person  may  find  one  man  chaste 
among  a  thousand,  but  a  woman  never.” 
The  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
makes  a  similar  statement,  and  adds  :  ”  By 
means  of  their  adornment  they  deceive  first 
the  minds  of  men,  and  they  instil  poison 
by  the  glance  of  their  eye,  and  then  they 
take  them  captive  by  their  doings,”  and 
therefore  men  should  guard  their  senses 
against  every  woman.”  ‘‘The  angel  of 
God  showed  me,”  it  says  in  another  pas¬ 
sage,  *•*  that  forever  do  women  bear  rule 
over  king  and  beggar  alike  ;  and  from  the 
king  thev  take  away  his  glory,  and  from 
the  valiant  man  his  strength,  and  from  the 
beggar  even  that  little  which  is  the  stay  of 
his  poverty.”  How,  then,  were  men  to 
treat  this  frivolous,  dress-loving,  lnst*in* 
spiring  creature  1  8nrely  the  best  plan 
was  to  shut  her  up.  Her  clear  duty  was 
to  stay  at  home,  and  not  let  herself  be 
seen  anywhere.  And  this  duty  the  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  impress  upon  her  again  and 
again.  8he  is  not  to  go  to  banquets, 
where  her  looks  are  sure  to  create  evil 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are 
drinking  largely  of  wine.  8he  is  not  to 


store  what  we  require  ;  and  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
mill.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  a  wife — 
housekeeper  and  helpmeet — to  occupy 
herself  in  cooking,  so  that  it  may  be  pala¬ 
table  to  her  husband.  And  if  she  shake 
up  the  couch,  reach  drink  to  her  husband 
when  thirsty,  set  food  on  the  table  as 
neatly  as  possible,  and  so  give  herself  ex¬ 
ercise  tending  to  sound  health,  the  Instruc¬ 
tor  will  approve  of  a  woman  like  this.” 
During  the  only  occasions  on  which  she 
may  quit  her  own  house,  namely,  when 
visiting  the  sick  or  going  to  church,  she 
must  be  veiled — not  a  portion  of  her  face 
must  be  seen,  and  when  she  is  in  church 
she  must  remain  covered.  These  are  the 
injunctions  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
Christian  writers.  Voices  were  raised 
against  this  ascetic  treatment,  among  them 
that  of  one  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  they 
were  drowned  in  the  current  of  invectives 
that  were  uirected  against  woman’s  love 
of  dress  and  finery  and  show.  These  in¬ 
vectives  and  discussions  on  the  dress  of 
women  and  veiling  of  viigins  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Commodian,  and  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions  deal  minutely  with  the 
subject — all  on  the  idea  that  woman  is  a 
most  inflammatory  being.  Is  a  woman 
beautiful?  ‘‘Natural  grace,”  says  Ter¬ 
tullian,  ”  must  be  obliterated  by  conceal¬ 
ment  and  negligence,  as  being  dangerous 
to  the  glances  of  the  beholder’s  eyes.” 
Then  she  must  clothe  herself  from  head  to 
foot.  In  speaking  of  her  going  to  church, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says  :  ‘‘  Let  her  be 
entirely  covered,  unless  she  happen  to  be 
at  home.  For  that  style  of  dress  is  grave 
and  protects  from  being  gazed  at.  And 
she  will  never  fall  who  puts  before  her  face 
modesty  and  her  shawl  ;  nor  will  she  in¬ 
vite  another  to  fall  into  sin  by  uncovering 
her  face.  For  this  is  the  wish  of  the 
Word,  since  it  is  becoming  for  her  to 
pray  veiled.” 
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Then  she  must  not  adorn  herself  in  anj 
way.  “  It  is  not  right  in  God,”  says 
Commodian,  ”  that  a  faithful  Christian 
woman  should  be  adorned.  ”  The  purpose 
of  clothing  is  to  defend  the  body  against 
excess  of  cold  and  intensity  of  heat,  and 
the  simplest  materials  are  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  The  Christian  woman  must 
therefore  bid  farewell  to  embroidery  of 
old  and  Indian  silks  ;  she  is  strictly  for* 
idden  to  wear  gold  ornaments  of  any 
kind,  and  she  is  to  avoid  all  dyed  clothes, 
as  the  dye  is  unnecessary  for  health,  afflicts 
^eedy  eyes,  and  moreover  it  is  false  ;  for 
God  would  have  made  the  sheep  purple,  if 
He  had  wished  the  woollen  clothes  to  be 
purple.  Strong  condemnation  is  uttered 
against  any  attempt  to  trick  out  the  per* 
son.  ”  Head-dresses,”  sa^s  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  ”  and  varieties  of  head* 
dresses,  and  elaborate  braidings,  and  in¬ 
finite  modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  and 
Costly  mirrors  in  which  they  arrange  their 
costume,  are  characteristic  of  women  who 
have  lost  all  shame.”  And  if  the  adorn* 
ment  of  the  natural  body  is  thus  con* 
demned,  the  endless  variety  of  artificial 
contrivances  employed  by  the  Roman  and 
Greek  ladies  is  necessarily  considered 
abominable.  In  regard  to  the  hair,  Cyprian 
addresses  viigins  thus  :  ”  Are  sincerity  and 
truth  preserved  when  what  is  sincere  is 
polluted  by  adulterous  colors,  and  what  is 
true  is  changed  into  a  lie  by  the  deceitful 
dyes  of  medicaments  f  Your  Lord  says, 

*  Thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  black  or 
white,’  and  you  in  order  to  overcome  the 
word  of  your  Lord,  will  be  more  mighty 
than  He,  and  stain  your  hair  with  a  daring 
endeavor,  and  with  profane  contempt ; 
with  evil  presage  of  the  future,  make  a 
beginning  to  yourself  already  of  flame- 
colored  hair.”  And  he  uses  equally  strong 
expressions  in  regard  to  tinting  the  eyes. 
**  You  cannot  see  God,  since  your  eyes  are 
not  those  which  God  made,  but  those 
which  the  devil  has  spoiled.  Y ou  have  fol  - 
lowed  him,  you  have  imitated  the  red  and 
painted  eyes  of  the  serpent.  As  you  are 
adorned  in  the  fashion  of  your  enemy, 
with  him  also  you  shall  bum  by  and  by.” 
And  be  thus  sums  up  the  exhortations 
which  he  addresses  to  the  virgins  :  ”  Let 
your  countenance  remain  in  you  inconupt, 
your  neck  unadorned,  your  figure  simple  : 
let  not  wounds  be  made  in  your  ears,  nor 
■let  the  precious  chain  of  bracelets  and 
necklaces.circle  your  arms  or  your  neck  ; 
let  your  feet  be  free  from  golden  bands, 


your  hair  stained  with  no  dye,  yonr  eyes 
worthy  of  beholding  God.”  Notwith* 
standing  all  the  exhortations  which  were 
showered  upon  the  wives  and  virgins,  the 
Christian  writings  prove  that  human  nature 
often  bad  its  own  way.  Both  Clement 
and  Cyprian  tell  dreadful  stories  of  some 
of  the  virgins,  and  in  the  treatise  of 
Cyprian,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  there 
are  lamentations  like  this  :  ”  For  this  rea* 
.son,  therefore,  the  Church  frequently 
mourns  over  her  virgins  ;  hence  she  groans 
at  their  scandalous  and  detestable  stories  ; 
hence  the  flower  of  her  virgins  is  extin* 
guished,  the  honor  and  modesty  of  con- 
tinency  are  injured,  and  all  its  glory  and 
dignity  are  profaned.”  At  the  same  time 
we  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  self-control 
and  perseverance  with  which  many  pur¬ 
sued  their  high  ideal — for  the  ideal  was  a 
high  one,  as  the  purity  aimed  at  was  not 
corporeal  merely,  but  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  life.  “  For  it  would  be 
ridiculous  f”  says  one  of  the  virgins  in 
Methodius,  ”  to  preserve  the  lustful  mem¬ 
bers  pure,  but  not  the  tongue,  or  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  tongue,  but  neither  the  eyesight, 
the  ears  nor  the  hands,  or  lastly  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  pure  but  not  the  mind,  defiling 
it  with  pride  and  anger.” 

Such  then  was  the  position  of  women 
among  the  early  Chnstians.  We  have 
said  nothing  of  Christian  legislation,  for 
we  have  been  treating  of  a  period  when 
the  legislation  was  carried  on  entirely  by 
pagans.  But  we  ought  to  mention  two 
facts,  or  two  phases  of  one  fact  which  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
but  especially  of  woman,  and  which  have 
found  their  way  into  modem  legislation. 
The  Roman  father  bad  absolute  power  of 
life  and  of  death  over  his  children  in  the 
primitive  times  of  Rome.  Gradually  this 
power  slackened,  but  he  retained  to  the 
end  of  heathendom  the  right  to  expose  his 
children,  and  pagan  sentiment  supported 
him  in  such  conduct.  The  infanta  on  their 
birth  might  be  drowned  or  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  or  starved  or  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts.  In  this  way  deformed  and  weakly 
children  were  left  to  perish.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  children  who  were  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of  were  girls.  Christianity  con¬ 
demned  this  practice  from  the  first  as  mur¬ 
der.  It  went  further.  It  was  a  question 
with  the  ancients  at  what  time  the  human 
feetus  became  a  living  being,  and  many 
maintained  that  the  soul  came  to  it  only 
when  it  was  bom.  Tertullian  has  dis- 
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ciuwed  this  subject  fully  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Soul.  He  says  :  “  This  view  [that 
the  foetus  has  no  soul]  is  entertained  by 
the  8toics,  along  with  Aenesidemus,  and 
occasionally  by  Plato  himself,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  soul,  being  quite  a  sepa¬ 
rate  formation,  originating  elsewhere  and 
externally  to  the  womb,  is  inhaled  when 
the  new-born  infant  first  draws  breath.” 
This  was  the  opinion  prevalent  among  all 
classes  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  universal  and  avowed  of  killing 
the  fietus  b^  drugs.  But  Christianity  took 
the  other  view,  that  the  soul  came  at  the 
earliest  stage,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
equally  sinful  ”  to  take  away  a  life  that  is 
born,  or  destroy  one  that  is  coming  to 
birth.  ”  Accordingly  the  heathen  practice 
was  forbidden  by  the  Church.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  made  its  appearance  at  an  early 
period  in  Christianity,  for  it  occurs  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  written  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  century,  and  we  are 
told  that  Peter  says  in  the  Apocaly(>ae  (an 
apocryphal  writing  probably  of  early  date) 
”  that  abortive  infants  shall  share  the  bet¬ 
ter  fate  :  that  these  are  committed  to  a 
uardian  angel,  so  that,  on  receiving 
nowledge,  they  may  obtain  the  better 
abode,  having  had  the  same  experiences 
which  they  would  have  bad,  bad  they 
been  in  the  body.” 

This  view  of  the  Christians  in  regard  to 
infanticide  would  tend  largely  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  in  the  world,  as  in¬ 
fant  girls  were  the  most  frequent  victims 
of  the  practice.  The  ascetic  tendency,  on 
the  other  hand,  repressed  the  growth  of 
population.  It  had  also  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  posterity.  The  less  spiritual 
classes  of  the  people,  the  laymen,  being 
taught  that  marriage  might  be  licentious 
and  that  it  implied  an  inferior  state  of 
sanctity,  were  rather  inclined  to  neglect 
matrimony  for  more  loose  connections. 


and  it  was  these  persons  alone  that  then 
peopled  the  world.  It  was  the  survival  of 
the  unfittest.  The  noble  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  dominated 
by  the  loftiest  aspirations  and  exhibited  the 
greatest  temperance,  self-control  and  vir- 
tue,  left  no  children.  During  this  period 
there  is  a  striking  absence  of  home  life  in 
the  history  of  Christians.  No  sun  succeeds 
his  father,  no  wife  comforts  the  wearied 
student,  no  daughter  soothes  the  sorrow 
of  the  aged  bishop.  Perhaps  this  absence 
of  domestic  affection,  this  deficiency  in 
healthy  and  vigorous  offspring,  this  home¬ 
lessness,  may  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  striking  features  of  the  next  century, 
and  especially  the  prevalent  hardness  of 
heart.  Then  men  disputed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  bitterness  and  ferocity  about  minute 
points  of  doctrine  which  are  now  incom¬ 
prehensible  almost  to  every  one,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  absolute  indifference  to  this  genera¬ 
tion,  and  they  pronounced  sentence  of 
eternal  damnation  without  the  slightest 
compunction  on  all  who  differed  from 
them.  Then  treatises  were  written  to 
show  why  every  heretic  should  be  put  to 
death  in  this  life  and  tortured  eternally  in 
the  life  to  come.  And  there  is  scarcely  a 
champion  of  the  faith  orthodox  or  hetero¬ 
dox  who  was  not  accused  of  fearful  crimes. 
If  a  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  it  surely  is  that, 
as  with  individuals  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  so  with  a  State,  there  is  no  institu¬ 
tion  like  home  ;  that  a  community  can  be 
great  only  where  there  are  happy,  harmo¬ 
nious  and  virtuous  homes,  and  that  homes 
cannot  be  happy  and  harmonious  and  vir¬ 
tuous  unless  woman  is  accorded  a  worthy 
place  in  these  homes,  with  freedom  of 
action,  with  a  consciousness  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  with  the  right,  unfettered  by  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  prejudice,  to  develop  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  her  to  the  utmost 
perfection. — Contemporary  Review. 


A  SIBYLLINE  LEAP. 

BT  OKOROE  DOUGLAS. 

With  time  to  manhood  comes  this  truth  : 

That  not  to  taste,  enjoy,  attain  ; 

Not — as  in  dreams  we  nursed  in  youth — 
To  love  and  to  be  loved  again  ; 

But  to  endure,  self  to  control  ; 

To  shape  the  void  and  fugitive  ; 

Firm,  with  still  upward-laboring  soul — 
This  is  to  live  and  feel  we  live  1 


— Academy. 
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THB  HAN8BATIC  LBAOUE. 

Thx  Hanba  Towns.  Bj  Helen  Zimmem. 

(“  The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  ”)  New 

York  :  0.  P.  Pvlnam't  Sons. 

The  Hanseatie  Lsagne,  so  called  from  the 
old  Oennan  word  hcmaa,  meaning  onion,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  products  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Like  the  **  Monastery'*  system 
in  religion,  it  senred  a  most  important  part  in 
the  early  period  of  medisTsl  ciTilixation,  bnt 
it  finally  ontlired  the  necessities  which  brought 
it  into  being.  What  had  been  salntary  and 
useful  became  with  long  prosperity  oppres¬ 
sive  and  rapaoions.  It  still  lives  in  its  remote 
consequences,  however,  as  we  see  such  cities 
as  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  constitut¬ 
ing  States  in  the  German  Empire,  and  repre¬ 
sented  as  such  in  the  German  Parliament. 
Society  in  Northern  Enrope  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  was  in  a  chaotic  state, 
the  strong  preying  on  the  weak  without  mercy. 
Commerce  where  it  existed  was  bled  at  every 
pore,  not  only  by  kings  and  emperors,  bat  by 
every  petty  tyrant  and  robber  baron  according 
to  his  power.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  among  the  chief  sufferers,  and  their 
rich  burghers  were  made  to  yield  heavy  tithes 
to  the  titled  highwaymen  of  the  period,  both 
on  land  and  sea.  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  Eastern  commerce,  made  the  cities  of 
the  Elbe  their  northern  depots,  and  thus  the 
rich  Baltic  trade  yielded  fat  tolls  to  that  kind 
of  piracy  which,  under  the  name  of  protection, 
laid  its  hands  on  the  throat  of  traffic.  Swarms 
of  pirates  also  infested  the  ocean,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  was  obliged  to  transact  his  business 
under  the  most  serious  drawbacks.  In  1239 
three  cities,  of  which  Hamburg  was  chief, 
formed  an  alliance  to  keep  the  month  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  adjacent  waters  free  from 
marauders.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  Other  cities  asked  admis¬ 
sion  very  shortly  with  their  quota  of  money, 
soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  and  the  progress  of 
the  league  was  so  rapid  that  after  1260  the 
affairs  of  this  commercial  union  were  trans¬ 
acted  by  a  triennial  diet.  The  capitals  of  the 
league  were  at  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Cologne, 
Lubeck  being  the  chief  centre,  though  the  diet 
meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  other  cities. 
At  the  height  of  power  to  which  this  remark¬ 
able  union  attained,  there  were  eighty-four 
cities  in  the  league.  The  number  vras  vari- 
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able,  as  at  each  decennial  meeting  a  city  could 
retire  from  the  league  if  it  wished.  It  was 
then,  too,  that  fresh  candidates  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Beside  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
league,  the  richest  commercial  cities  of  Europe 
were  affiliated  by  close  ties,  such  centres  as 
London,  Botterdam,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
Bruges,  Dunkirk,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Cadiz, 
Lisbon.  Naples,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  The 
edicts  of  the  Hanseatic  diet  were  made  oblig¬ 
atory  on  the  syndics  of  the  different  league 
cities,  and  were  like  the  laws  of  the  Medee  and 
Persians.  In  all  matters,  aside  from  pnrely 
local  questions,  these  decisions  were  despotic. 

At  the  outset  the  deolared  objects  of  the 
league  were  the  protection  and  expansion  of 
trade,  the  prevention  of  piracy  and  shipwreck, 
the  increase  of  agricultural  products,  fishe¬ 
ries.  mines  and  manufactures,  and  self-defence 
against  the  aggression  of  adjoining  States. 
Four  great  factories  or  depots  were  estab. 
lished  at  London,  Bruges,  Novgorod,  and  Ber¬ 
gen,  and  from  these  centres  the  league  soon 
threatened  to  monopolize  not  only  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Enrope,  bnt  of  the  world.  The  for¬ 
eign  factories  were  conducted  with  the  rigidity 
of  monastic  establishments,  and  the  servants 
of  the  leagne  had  all  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of 
ascetics  and  fanatics  in  pushing  the  interests 
of  Hansard  trade.  The  unscrupulous  course 
of  the  league,  and  the  single-eyed  purpose 
with  which  it  devised  and  executed  its  plans, 
finally  enabled  the  Hansa  towns  to  control  the 
export  and  import  commerce  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
domestic  traders.  The  jealousies  aroused 
were  necessarily  violent,  and  the  extraordinary 
privileges  which  had  been  accorded  to  the 
Hansa  factories  and  merchants  were  in  many 
eases  revoked.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  leagne  exercised  extraordinary  power 
and  infinenoe,  and  nearly  engrossed  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  world,  which  it  clutched  and 
held  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  sovereign 
power.  The  arrogance  of  the  Hanseatic  mer¬ 
chants  and  officials  equalled  that  of  throned 
monarchs.  The  objects  which  now  animated 
the  leagne  were  far  different  from  those  which 
first  justified  its  being.  The  vast  increase  of 
power  and  wealth  developed  a  brutal  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  laughed  at  all  scruple.  The 
Hanseatic  League  at  last  proclaimed  its  purpose 
to  be  to  monopolize  foreign  commerce  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  competitors,  and  to  maintain 
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the  rights  and  immnnitiee  which  may  at  any 
time  have  been  granted  by  foreign  powers,  if 
necessary  by  the  sword,  and  to  extend  those 
imm  unities  whether  by  force  or  diplomacy. 
The  leagne  furthermore  claimed  to  exercise 
absolute  judicial  power,  eren  in  determining 
matters  of  international  interest,  to  which  it 
was  a  party  ;  and  the  right  to  infliet  the 
greater  or  leaser  ban.  The  latter  formidable 
power  inrolred  the  authority  of  the  Hanseatic 
diet  to  levy  for  military  duty  tn  mosM  through 
its  jurisdiction  ;  and  by  public  proclamation 
to  deprire  at  will  any  municipality,  guild,  or 
indiridual  of  all  political  and  social  right  and 
capacity,  inTolring,  in  the  case  of  the  indirid* 
nal,  loss  of  rank,  title,  pririlege,  and  property. 
It  was  this  high-handed  despotism  which 
sowed  the  seed  of  the  league’s  decadence,  by 
arousing  domestic  dissension  and  hatred,  no 
leas  than  by  stirring  up  foreign  jealousy.  An 
allianoe  for  defence  alone  had  expanded  into 
an  aggressire  confederacy,  claiming  the  rights 
of  soTereignty  and  exercising  despotic  author, 
ity,  aiming  at  monopoly,  negotiating  treaties, 
and  declaring  war  or  peace.  It  threatened 
the  rest  of  Europe  by  its  commercial  energy 
and  its  imperious  claims  ;  and  it  possessed 
formidable  armies  and  fleets  at  the  back  of 
them.  The  leagne  fought  and  defeated  the 
kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  in 
1348.  It  afterward  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden, 
and  selected  his  successor.  In  another  period 
it  sent  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  ships  and 
twelre  thousand  men  against  Denmark,  and 
forced  that  country  to  its  knees.  A  single 
Hanseatic  official  indeed,  a  burgomaster  of 
Dantxic,  declared  war  against  a  Danish  king 
on  one  occasion,  and  equipped  a  fleet  to  cruise 
in  the  Baltic.  The  warlike  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  who  had,  at  the  request  of  his  well- 
beloTed  citisens  of  London,  curtailed  the  prie- 
ileges  of  the  Hanse  factories,  received  a  decla. 
ration  of  war  from  the  Confederacy,  and  to 
placate  the  doughty  burghers  granted  still 
more  sweeping  privileges  than  before.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
ascendancy  the  league  vied  with  the  most 
powerful  States  of  Europe  in  fighting  strength 
and  the  haughtiness  of  its  demands.  Had  the 
diet  by  just  and  liberal  laws  at  home,  and  by 
refraining  from  the  exercise  of  despotic  an- 
thority  over  municipal  and  personal  rights, 
worked  wisely  for  the  retention  of  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  common  cause  which  inspired 
the  early  history  of  the  Confederacy,  even  the 
canses  which  worked  irresistibly  in  the  end  to 
destroy  the  greatness  of  the  Hanseatic  power 


would  have  been  more  slow  in  their  move- 
ment.  Many  cities,  which  withdrew  from  the 
league,, would  have  eagerly  worked,  plotted,  and 
fought  in  the  bonds  of  the  union. 

The  immediate  canses  which  lessened  and 
Anally  destroyed  the  power  of  the  leagne  had 
grown  up  naturally.  In  an  age  given  up  to 
rude  and  barbaric  ideals  of  war  and  rapine,  it 
was  natural  that  a  confederation  of  commer¬ 
cial  cities,  which  had  the  power  to  protect  it¬ 
self  against  violence,  should  rapidly  assert  and 
acquire  trade  supremacy,  and  become  a  great 
factor  in  civilization.  It  cleared  the  seas  of 
pirates,  established  commercial  laws  and  con¬ 
ventions,  familiarized  the  world  with  Jm  tre¬ 
mendous  powers  bestowed  on  a  community  by 
snooess  in  trade,  and  taught  the  lesson  that 
there  were  other  pursuits  worthy  of  man’s  at¬ 
tention  than  those  of  arms.  The  nations  of 
Europe  fully  learned  from  the  Hanseatic  League 
what  had  already  been  impressed  on  them  by 
the  Italian  republics,  that  the  arts  of  peace, 
however  quick  the  sword  should  be  to  defend 
them,  alone  could  confer  stable  and  perma¬ 
nent  strength  on  a  people.  With  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Western  Continent,  the  rapid  growth 
of  Spain,  England,  and,  at  a  later  period.  Hoi- 
land,  in  commercial  and  maritime  ambition, 
raised  up  formidable  rivals  to  the  Hanse  towns. 
Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  inspired  by 
their  own  interests,  gradually  withdrew  the 
special  trading  monopolies  and  privileges 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  league.  The 
rapid  growth  of  naval  power  abroad  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Hansards  to  assert  their  old 
claims,  once  so  arrogantly  and  successfully 
pushed.  The  thrifty  cities  of  the  Elbe  were 
met  at  every  turn  by  the  keenest  competition. 
Not  only  in  the  far  western  ocean,  where  new 
empires  loomed  in  the  distance,  and  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic  the  Hanse  merchants  were  compelled 
to  fight  desperately  for  a  share  of  the  trade, 
where  they  had  once  been  content  with  little 
less  than  monopoly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  league  found  itself 
pretty  well  shorn  of  the  supremacy  it  had  so 
long  occupied.  Once  it  began  to  lose  its  grip, 
the  end  came  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
last  meeting  of  the  league  was  held  in  1630, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  resignation  of 
the  remaining  members.  Hamburg.  Lnbeck. 
and  Bremen,  to  which  were  afterward  added 
Frankfort,  formed  a  new  association,  under  the 
name  of  the  free  Hanse  towns,  but  no  longer 
with  the  thought  of  battling  for  the  control  of 
the  worid's  commerce. 
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The  Henseatic  League  acted  an  important 
part  as  a  cirilizing  agent.  At  a  time  when 
commercial  organization  was  cmde  and  mari¬ 
time  trade  nncertain,  it  enlarged  to  an  immense 
extant  the  oommnnication  between  nations. 
The  ships  of  the  Hanse  merchants  penetrated 
every  sea  then  known,  and  were  as  well  known 
in  the  Levant  as  in  the  harbors  of  the  Baltic. 
As  a  medinm  of  interchanging  knowledge  and 
bringing  distant  peoples  into  contact  its  func¬ 
tion  was  of  priceless  value.  It  did  for  North¬ 
ern  Europe  what  Venice  and  Genoa  had  done 
for  Southern  Europe.  Its  power  and  success 
brilliantly  impressed  on  nations  prone  to  mili¬ 
tary  ideals  the  superior  worth  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  value  of  industry.  What  more 
striking  picture  could  fate  present  to  the  mailed 
warrior  of  France  or  England  than  that  of 
a  number  of  petty  trading  communities,  who 
by  commercial  skill,  energy,  and  common  de¬ 
votion  to  an  object  made  themselves  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  luxurious  people  in  Europe  ;  who 
lived  in  kings’  palaces  fitted  with  sumptuous 
belongings,  which  few  kings  couid  command  ; 
yet  who,  traders  as  they  were,  couid  dictate 
terms  to  adjacent  nations  by  their  military 
strength  ?  When  they  had  once  taught  Europe 
the  magnificent  lesson  which  fate  appointed 
them  to  convey,  and  commercial  ambition  was 
generaliy  nursed  into  active  life  among  the 
different  peoples,  the  Hanseatic  League  soon 
ceased  to  exist. 

Miss  Zimmem  has  told  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  rise  and  decadence  of  the  league  with 
much  interest,  and  a  fulness  of  knowledge  in¬ 
dicating  ample  research.  As  a  feature  in  the 
development  of  civilization,  the  subject  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  her  imagination,  and 
the  narrative  moves  with  a  graphic  vigor  which 
shows  how  well  she  has  appropriated  and  vital¬ 
ized  her  material.  The  story  of  the  Hanse 
towns  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  series,  and  ought  to  be  read  with  wide¬ 
spread  interest. 

THE  GREAT  CONTBOVER8T. 
CHKisTiAinTT  AMD  AGNOSTICISM.  A  Controversy. 

Consisting  of  Papers  by  Henry  Waoe,  D.D., 

Professor  Thomas  Huxley,  The  Bishop  of 

Peterborough,  W,  H.  liallock,  and  Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward,  New  York :  D.  AppUlon 
Cb. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  papers  reprinted 
from  different  English  magazines  and  reviews, 
and,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contributions  to  the  great  agnostic 
dispute,  which  has  been  made.  It  includes 


four  papers  by  Professor  Huxley,  three  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Waoe,  two  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  one  by  ^Ir.  Mallock,  and  oue  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  the  author  of  “  Bobert  EIs- 
mere.”  The  latter-named  two  articles,  Mal¬ 
lock’ s  **  Cowardly  Agnosticism’*  and  Mrs. 
Ward’s  “  New  Beformation,”  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  original  discussion  ;  but,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  suggested  by  it  and  following  in  the 
same  track  of  thought,  they  have  been  includ¬ 
ed.  The  contest  began  at  the  Manchester 
Church  Congress,  held  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
At  that  gathering  Bev.  Dr.  Waoe,  Principal  of 
King’s  College,  London,  made  a  short  address 
in  which  he  made  some  stinging  criticisms  on 
the  inconsistency  of  so-called  agnostics,  point¬ 
ed  more  especially  at  Professor  Huxley.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  spoke  to  the  same 
point.  Professor  Huxley,  who,  more  than  any 
other  controversialist  of  his  time,  delights  in 
the  qnvdxa  eertamfns,  did  not  read  these  at¬ 
tacks  for  several  months.  When  he  did,  how¬ 
ever,  he  at  once  armed  for  the  fray  and  an¬ 
swered  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  So  the  com¬ 
bat  raged,  with  reply  and  counter-reply  for  not 
less  than  six  months.  The  argument  on  both 
sides  is  exceedingly  spirited  and  able,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  at  times  the  doughty  war¬ 
riors  appear  to  have  lost  their  temper,  and 
there  was  something  that  bordered  on  polite 
vituperation.  But  those  interested  in  the  con. 
troversy  between  Science  and  Christianity  will 
find  in  this  collection  of  essays  an  exceedingly 
forcible  presentation  of  both  sides.  Many  of 
them  were  reprinted  almost  simultaneously 
with  their  publication  in  England  in  Thz 
Eclectic  Magazine,  and  therefore  are,  in  a 
measure,  familiar  to  our  readers. 

Most  of  those  who  followed  this  battle  of 
giants  at  all  will  be  glad  to  have  its  record  in 
a  permanent  shape.  The  superb  dialectical 
skill  with  which  Dr.  Waoe  met  his  antagonist, 
by  all  odds  the  hardest  hitter  among  the  scien¬ 
tific  doubters,  will  be  fully  admitted  even  by 
those  whose  S3rmpathie8  are  on  the  other  side. 

A  STORY  OF  MEXICAN  LIFE. 

Cmata  ano  Chinita.  a  NoveL  By  Louise 

Palmer  Heaven.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mrs.  Heaven  finds  in  Mexican  life  a  field  for 
romantic  story-telling  that  more  of  our  novel¬ 
ists  might  study  to  advantage.  All  the  social 
conditions  favor  the  wildest  adventure,  the 
exercise  of  the  most  violent  passions,  and  that 
sharp  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice,  order 
and  disorder,  brutal  ignorance  and  high  refine, 
ment,  out  of  which  it  is  easy  to  construct  a 
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fMciosting  Btorj.  When  to  Bnob  pictnreaqne 
■ooiiU  ooDditionn  are  added  the  political  dis¬ 
order  which  a  few  years  ago  mors  than  now, 
psrhapa,  made  government  so  nnoertain  and 
famished  a  hot-bed  for  the  coltivation  of  in. 
teresting  raffians  and  adventorers,  we  can 
readily  see  how  rich  the  material  for  the  sensa¬ 
tional  or  romantic  novel.  Oar  author,  one  is 
justified  in  sssuming,  knows  something  of 
Mexico  and  Mexican  life  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion.  She  is  unquestionably  familiar  with 
Spanish  and  those  peculiar  methods  of  think¬ 
ing  and  notions  of  ethics  that  belong  to  Span, 
ish  speaking  peoples,  as  well  as  the  more  local 
and  national  characteristics  of  Mexico.  Mrs. 
Heaven  is  somewhat  burdened  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  her  plot,  and  this  burden  she  trans¬ 
fers  to  her  readers.  Sometimes  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  make  out  her  purpose,  or  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  story.  But  by  taking  certain  things 
for  granted,  and  jumping  at  conclnsions,  we 
find  ourselves  able  to  surmount  gaps  and  keep 
the  drift  of  the  story  clear  in  mind. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  notion  of 
the  plot  of  this  romance,  for  it  is  such,  even  as 
much  or  more  than  it  is  a  novel,  except  to  say 
that  it  binges  on  the  assassination  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  had  made  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  lady  of  birth 
and  fortune,  at  whose  magnificent  hacienda 
most  of  the  story  passes.  The  unfortunate 
bride  had  been  spirited  away  and  forced  into 
a  convent,  while  her  child  is  given  away  to 
foster  parents.  The  identification  of  this 
child  in  after  years  is  one  of  the  features  of 
mystery  in  the  plot.  We  have  in  the  story 
bandits,  political  adventurers,  revolutionists, 
hand-to-hand  combats,  battles,  intrigues  of 
the  most  subtile  canning,  and  a  host  of  other 
wild  elements  as  startling  as  the  ingredients 
that  entered  into  the  witch’s  cauldron  in 
**  Macbeth.”  Mrs.  Heaven,  however,  shows 
cleverness,  with  all  the  wild  sensationalism  of 
her  story  and  her  love  of  extravagant  adven¬ 
ture.  in  a  good  many  of  her  characters.  These 
are  drawn  with  a  bold,  free,  masterly  touch, 
especially  the  types  of  the  lower  classes.  They 
are  often  so  well  done  that  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  sketched  from  real  life. 

OuLumi  ;  oa,  thi  Cubsx  or  Low.  (Town  and 

Country  Series.)  By  Ross  George  Dering. 

New  York  :  D.  AppUton  dt  Co. 

The  second  title  of  this  novel  properly  con. 
veys  the  motive  of  the  plot—  namely,  to  show 
by  example  how  often  that  passion  which  is 
at  the  root  of  so  much  joy  and  happiness  in 


this  world,  also  turns  all  a  man’s  life  awry. 
Three  of  the  infatuations  involved  in  the  story 
are  certainly  good  examples  of  the  malign 
effects  of  folly  in  love,  yet  none  of  these  are  of 
such  a  stamp  as  necessarily  to  fix  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  story.  Giraldi,  the  principal  title, 
is  the  name  of  a  character  who  is  by  no  means 
the  hero  of  the  novel,  though  be  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  dinoutmeiU.  Yet  Giraldi 
is  in  man.v  respects  the  most  curious  and  in. 
teresting  personage  among  the  dramaiia  per- 
aonce.  A  lad  not  yet  fully  grown,  with  pas¬ 
sionate  propensities  to  evil,  a  superstitious  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  utter  lack  of 
the  moral  sense,  great  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  manner,  and  an  ardent  love  and  genius  for 
art,  Giraldi  is  an  interesting  type  of  a  kind  of 
character  not  unfrequently  developed  under 
the  infiuences  of  Latin  Catholicism,  for  the  lad 
is  Italian  by  birth  and  Christianized  Hebrew 
in  family.  Giraldi' s  character  and  part  are 
clearly  shown,  though  he  only  appears  a  few 
times  in  the  book.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
young  English  clergyman,  nnusually  attractive 
in  delineation  ;  and  the  various  religious  dis¬ 
sensions  and  types  which  can  be  seen  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  in  an  English  country  town  than 
elsewhere,  are  sketched  in  a  masterly  way. 
Lady  Sharp,  the  fanatical  patron  of  the  ’*  Orig¬ 
inal  Perfectionists,"  and  the  hypocritical  min¬ 
ister,  Luch,  who  comes  so  near  marrying  her. 
the  various  Dissenting  preachers,  the  lazy  and 
worthless  old  rector,  the  genial  agnostic.  Dr. 
Urqubart,  the  delightful  old  Duchess  of  Mon- 
eyswortb,  and  a  half-dozen  other  characters, 
are  sketched  with  much  skill  and  piquancy  of 
flavor.  The  book  might  just  as  well  have  been 
called  by  another  name—”  The  rose  would 
smell  as  sweet,”  etc.  But  this  discrepancy 
does  not  impair  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  a 
clever  novel.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  in 
the  book  so  strong,  and  in  the  right  dramatic 
way,  too,  that  they  would  be  exceedingly 
effective  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Dering  is  not  a 
name  known  in  English  letters.  If  this  is  his 
first  novel,  it  is  a  very  promising  beginning, 
and  warrants  the  reader  in  looking  for  another 
essay  with  no  litUs  interest. 
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SioMoax  Zxxcpnn  Saixzxbo,  who  was  sent  to 
England  by  the  Italian  Government  to  report 
on  the  position  and  education  of  women  in 
that  country,  has  just  returned  to  Italy  after  a 
two  months’  sjiy,  during  which  she  visited 
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Oxford,  Oombridgo,  Cbeltenham,  and  other 
centres  of  higher  edaoation.  She  proposes  to 
foond  an  International  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  in  Borne,  to  be  started  on  January 
1st,  1890,  as  a  centre  of  action  for  promoting 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  women 
in  Italy.  The  programme  of  the  institute  is 
extensive,  including  the  organization  of  stnd. 
ies,  the  bringing  together  of  natives  and  for¬ 
eigners  resident  in  Rome,  and  the  providing 
of  help  to  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  begin  in  a  modest  waj .  Many  friends 
to  women’s  education  in  England  are  giving 
the  scheme  their  support ;  and  Signora  Sala- 
zaro— who  has  been  lecturing  and  writing  for 
the  elevation  of  women  in  Italy  for  several 
years,  editing  the  well  got-np  La  Rastegna 
degli  Intertasi-Femnunili  for  eighteen  months, 
and  has  the  support  of  Qneen  Margheritta — 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  programme  to  any  one 
interested  in  her  efforts.  Her  address  till  the 
end  of  November  is  Villa  Zampini,  Vomero, 
Naples. 

Ths  new  Canadian  copyright  law  provides 
that  a  work  to  obtain  oc^yright  must  be  print¬ 
ed  and  published  in  Canada  within  one  month 
from  its  first  appearance  elsewhere  ;  and  that 
such  works  must  be  registered  at  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  (Why  there  ?)  before  or  simul¬ 
taneously  with  their  first  publication  else¬ 
where.  Protection  is  granted  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

“  Ebix  Bbiohtxtxs,  ”  the  hero  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  new  romance,  is  an  Icelandic  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  ancient  days,  and  a  performer  of 
many  glittering  deeds.  The  author  went  to 
Iceland  last  year  to  study  looal  color  for  this 
story. 

WnxtAif  Michakl  Roesrm  has  prepared  a 
volume  of  Notes"  on  his  famous  brother’s 
work  under  the  title  of  "  Dante  Gabriel  Boe- 
setti  as  Designer  and  Writer.*’  These  include 
a  proee  paraphrase  of  the  “  House  of  Life.” 

NKBotrrsoe  Ret,  well  known  by  his  Egyptolog¬ 
ical  studies  and  his  topographical  monograph 
on  the  ancient  Alexandria,  has  devoted  a 
lengthy  essay  to  his  native  Athens.  It  is  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Athens  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Historico-Eth- 
nological  Society  of  Greece. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France 
has  commissioned  M.  Heart,  dragoman  of  the 
Embassy  in  Constantinople,  to  examine  the 
monuments  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  search  for 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  Mjuk  dynasties. 


an  obsonre  period  in  Turkish  history.  M. 
Jacques  de  Morgan,  an  engineer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines,  is  also  directed  to  explore  the 
regions  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Armenia, 
and  as  far  south  as  Alexandretta  and  the  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  expedition  appears  to  be  more 
of  a  political  than  a  geographical  character, 
and  may  receive  encouragement  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government. 

.  Sib  Hemet  Pabees,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Sonth  Wales,  meditates  retirement  from  pub¬ 
lic  life.  He  is  now  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
and  proposes  to  devote  the  evening  of  his  days 
to  literary  work,  which  will  take  the  form  of 
a  book  on  the  "  Political  History  of  New  Sonth 
Wales.”  A  second  volume,  to  be  entitled 
“  Four  Australians,**  will  include  biographies 
of  the  late  William  Bede  Dailey  and  the  two 
poets  of  New  Sonth  W’ales,  Charles  Harjinr 
and  Henry  Kendall,  and,  it  is  said,  a  brief  an- 
tobiognq>hy. 

The  ubiquitous  London  **  correspondent,** 
exercising  his  ”  antnmnal  imagination**  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his  doings, 
has,  it  seems,  been  informing  the  world  that 
the  poet  is  engaged  in  writing  a  play  for  the 
stage,  but  that  his  **  uncertain  health”  has  de¬ 
layed  its  prodnction.  Our  readers  will,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  health  has  never  before  been  so  good 
as  it  now  is,  and  that  he  is  not  engaged  on  a 
pUy. 

Umdeb  the  will  of  Count  Joseph  Lonbat,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  is  going  to  award  a 
prize  for  a  work  published  between  July  1st, 
1884,  and  July  1st,  1889,  that  deals  with  the 
European  colonization  of  North  America  and 
the  recent  history  of  that  continent.  Works 
in  English,  French,  German,  or  Dutch  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  prize  (which  amounts  to  three 
thousand  francs),  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
Academy  before  July  1st,  1890. 

MAraoKMETTVE  A  Co.,  of  PaHs,  have  in  the 
press  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Maspero’s  eharming  little  volumes  of  **  Contes 
Populaires  de  I’Egypte  Ancienne.**  The  new 
edition  will  contain  a  translation  in  full  of 
the  Lepsius  papyrus,  entitled  **  Le  Boi  Khon- 
foni  et  lee  Magiciens,**  and  also  translations 
of  several  fragments  of  a  popular  tale,  entitled 
”  Le  Roman  d*  Alexandre,”  from  a  Theban- 
Coptic  document  of  the  Arab  period,  partly 
based  upon,  and  partly  reproducing  almost 
verbatim,  certain  of  the  fragments  attributed 
to  Oallisthenea.  The  Lepsius  papyrus,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  yet  know  so  lit- 
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tie,  M  of  considerable  length,  and  contains  four 
complete  tales  relating  to  feats  of  magic. 
These  tales  are  recounted  to  King  Khnfn  by 
his  four  sons,  in  order  to  amnse  him  in  his 
hoars  of  idleness.  The  derioe  by  which  the 
stories  are  introdnced,  and  the  extravagant 
character  of  the  incidents,  indicate  how  the 

Thoasand  and  One  Nights"  may  have  owed 
something  of  their  origin  to  the  literatare  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

Tux  new  bnildings  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris, 
though  not  yet  completed,  were  formally 
opened  in  August.  The  total  expenditure  is 
estimated  at  twenty -two  million  francs  (94,400,> 
000),  toward  which  the  municipality  will  con¬ 
tribute  one  half.  The  largest  theatre,  which 
will  seat  three  thoasand  persons,  is  decorated 
with  an  immense  allegorical  painting  by  If. 
Puvia  de  Chavannes. 

Tux  Swiss  historian  and  critic,  Dr.  H.  Oel- 
xer-Sarasin,  died  at  Eptingen,  in  Basel  Land, 
on  August  15th,  in  his  seventy  sixth  year.  He 
was  born  at  Scbaffhausen  in  1813,  and  studied 
theology  and  history  at  Zurich,  Jena,  HAt- 
tingen,  and  Halle.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was 
professor  in  Bale  ;  from  1844  to  1850  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  The  king  em¬ 
ployed  him  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  and 
it  was  through  his  agency  that  the  difficulties 
between  Prussia  and  the  Swiss  Confederation 
in  1857  (the  “  Neuchatel  conflict")  were  hap¬ 
pily  settled.  For  several  years  (until  1870)  he 
edited  the  Prctettantiache  MonaltbUHler  fUr  in- 
nere  ZeilgescluchU.  Among  his  greater  works 
may  be  mentioned  ‘  ‘  Die  zwei  erste  Jahrbun- 
derte  der  Schweizergesohichte,"  "  Die  Religion 
im  Leben,  oder  die  Christliche  Ethik,"  "  Die 
Deutsche  Literatur  seit  Klopstock  and  Les¬ 
sing  nsch  ihren  Ethischen  and  ReligiOsen  Ge* 
sichtspunkten,"  and  "  Ueber  di''  drei  letzten 
Jalirbauderte  der  Schweizergeecnichtc.” 

M.  AxDxi  Axxxamdkovich  KxaixrsxT,  the 
father  of  Russian  journalism,  died  on  August 
22d,  at  his  house  at  Paulovsk,  near  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  celebrated  Oolos,  now  extinct,  was  found¬ 
ed,  owned,  and  edited  by  him.  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  influences  in  bringing  the  politi- 
cal  press  of  Russia  into  the  newspaper  system 
of  Europe.  His  other  great  journal,  AnnaU 
of  Uit  Fbtktrland,  was  enriched  by  the  work  of 
Pushkin,  Tourgu^nieff,  Lermontoff,  and  other 
writers  now  celebrated.  His  literary  career 
began  on  the  staff  of  the  Motoove  (huetU  ;  but 
in  his  day  he  edited  or  assisted  in  editing  the 


Jnvaiido  Snste,  Usdomosti,  and  many  other 
papers.  He  was  a  typical  editor. 

Mb.  Out  ui  Stranox'b  long-expected  work 
on  the  descriptions  of  Palestine  by  Moslefta 
geographers  and  travellers  during  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  published  by  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund  this  autumn.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Jerusalem,  a  mass  of  evidence  has 
been  brought  together  (nearly  all  from  Arabic 
authorities  never  before  translated),  which 
proves  conclusively  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
was  built  by  the  Arabs,  and  was  not— as  the 
late  Mr.  James  Fergusson  contended — a  Chris¬ 
tian  edifice  perverted  from  its  original  pur¬ 
pose.  Another  chapter  will  describe  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  Damascus  under  the  Omayyad  Caliphs, 
and  of  the  Great  Mosque  burned  to  the  ground 
by  Timur.  There  will  also  be  a  list  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  of  all  the  notices  of  minor  towns, 
villages,  etc.,  in  Palestine  and  Ryria  mentioned 
by  Moslem  writers. 

Tbx  memorial  from  men  of  letters  and  others 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  asking  for  a  remission 
of  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  the  publisher, 
received  about  one  hundred  signatures,  includ¬ 
ing  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Sir  E.  W.  Wat- 
kin,  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Samuel  Storey,  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  Dr.  C.  Cameron,  the  Earl  of  Desart, 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  W.  P.  Frith. 
Birket  Foster,  Professor  Henry  Morley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Geddes,  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Edmund 
Gossa,  Dr.  R.  Garnett,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fumivall, 
Oscar  Browning,  J.  Addington  Symouds,  Les¬ 
lie  Stephen,  Dr.  B.  Maitland  Coffin,  Norman 
Maccoll,  James  S.  Cotton,  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel,  Havelock  Ellis,  Robert  Buchanan,  Wal¬ 
ter  Besant,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  Thomas 
Hardy,  W.  Clark  Russell,  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
Hall  Caine,  "  Onida,'*  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Mona 
Gaird,  G.  A.  Sals,  Edmund  Yates,  Frank  Har¬ 
ris,  Archibald  Forbes,  H.  W.  Lucy,  U.  D. 
Traill,  A.  W.  Pinero,  William  Archer,  Augus¬ 
tas  Harris,  Henry  Irving.  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Fitzgerald  Molloy,  William  Sharp,  Ernest 
Rhys,  and  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Lawley.  The  me¬ 
morial  was  duly  presented  to  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  on  July  28th.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Vizetelly  was  indicted  and  sentenced  on 
the  charge  of  publishing  obscene  literatare, 
because  be  brought  out  English  editions  of 
"  La  Terre,"  and  others  of  Zola’s  novels. 

Thx  diary  of  the  famous  Baron  Friednoh 
vou  der  ’Trenck,  cousin  of  the  notorious  Frans 
von  der  ’Trenck,  which  purports  to  be  written 
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with  hi«  own  blood  while  e  prisoner  at  Magde- 
borg,  is  now  offered  for  sale  at  Leipzig.  The 
diary,  inscribed  on  two  hnndred  pages  of  an 
interleaved  Bible  presented  to  Trench  in  1760 
by  the  Princess  Amalie,  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Oreat,  includes,  besides  a  number  of 
poems  and  letters,  various  social,  political,  and 
philosophical  treatises,  and  a  history  of  the 
prisoner's  adventurous  life,  which  ended  in 
1704  on  the  guillotine.  He  was  condemned 
to  death  by  Robespierre  as  a  secret  agent  of 
foreign  governments. 

Mzssbs.  An^  A  Cuabl-ks  Blace  have  com¬ 
menced  proceedings  in  the  United  States  law 
oourts  against  an  American  publishing  firm 
which  is  issuing  a  reprint  of  the  **  Encyclo- 
pndia  Britannica.”  An  American  author  has 
contributed  to  the  “  Encyclopedia,*’  and  the 
article  being  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  a 
ground  for  action  is  afforded.  Proceedings 
are  also  being  taken  in  the  same  direction  by 
Messrs.  Scribner  for,  as  they  state,  infringe¬ 
ment  of  their  copyrights  in  some  of  the  maps 
used  in  the  work  in  question. 

A  POPtnjia  edition  of  Luther’s  works  is  about 
to  be  published  in  Germany  under  the  title  of 
"  Luther’s  Werke  ffir  das  Christliche  Hans." 
The  collection,  which  will  be  issned  in  parts, 
will  consist  of  four  series,  of  which  the  first 
will  contain,  among  others  of  a  kindred  nature, 
the  famous  treatises  “  An  den  Christlichen 
Adel,"  “  Von  der  Babylonischen  Gefangen- 
aohaft,"  etc.  The  second  series  will  comprise 
easays  of  political  and  social  import,  such  as 
“  Ermahnnng  an  die  Ffirsten  nnd  Baoem," 
"  Ueber  Bchulen,”  ’*  Von  Ehesacben,"  etc., 
together  with  the  Reformer’s  poems,  letters, 
and  well-known  "  Table-Talk."  The  third 
series  will  be  devoted  to  bis  polemical  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  the  fourth  to  his  devotional 
writings.  Each  series  will  be  provided  with 
a  different  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  "  Life 
of  Luther"  will  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
collected  works,  which  will  be  edited  by  the 
well-known  theological  writers  Bnchwald,  Kdst- 
lin,  Rade,  and  Ewald. 

The  German  Socialists  intend  founding  a 
new  journal  at  Zurich,  entitled  AchUtundenlag. 
The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  main  object 
of  the  paper. 

The  following  is  an  Atract  from  one  of  the 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  recently  given  to  the  Atkeneeum. 
It  was  written  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Hawthorne 


WES  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  shows  what  true,  noble 
staff  his  nature  was  made  of,  and  how  little 
his  own  necessities  influenced  his  judgments  : 

"  It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered  and  cared  for  by  one’s 
friends— some  of  whom  kaow  me  for  what  I  am  wbile 
others,  perbape,  know  me  only  tbrongh  a  generous 
faith— sweet  to  think  that  they  deem  me  worth  uphold-, 
ing  in  my  poor  work  tbroogh  life.  And  it  is  bitter, 
nevertheless  to  need  their  snpport.  It  is  something 
else  besides  pride  that  teaches  me  that  ill-snccess  in 
life  is  really  and  Jnsily  a  matter  of  shame.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  and  I  ought  to  be.  The  fault  of  a  failure 
is  attributable- in  a  great  degree  at  least— to  the  man 
who  fails.  I  should  apply  this  tmth  in  Jadging  of 
other  men  ;  and  it  behooves  me  not  to  sbnu  its  point  or 
edge  in  taking  it  borne  to  my  own  heart.  Nobody  has 
a  right  to  live  in  the  world,  nnless  he  be  strong  and 
able,  and  applies  bis  ability  to  good  pnrpose." 

De.  Edcabo  Jacobs,  librarian  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  at  Wemigerode  to  Count  von 
Ntolberg,  is  about  to  publish  a  careful  bio¬ 
graphical  and  historical  sketch  of  Juliana 
Countess  of  Stolberg-Wemigerode  (1506-1580). 
This  lady  was  an  ancestress  of  Queen  Victoria, 
for  by  her  marriage  to  William  the  Rich  of 
Nasaau-Dilleubutg  she  became  the  mother  of 
W illiam.  Prince  of  Orange  (1533-1584),  the  great 
grandmother  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  who  married  the  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Xing  James  I.  of  England, 
and  the  great  great  grandmother  of  Sophia, 
Duchess  of  Brunswick-Limeberg  (1630-1714). 
The  present  work,  which  was  undertaken  at  the 
desire  of  the  present  Count  von  Stolberg,  will 
embody  the  results  of  years  of  research  among 
the  original  documents  at  Wemigerode  and 
elsewhere,  and  will  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  of  interest  to  English 
readers.  It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  will  be  published  by  Handel,  of 
Halle  on-the-Saale,  at  10«.  in  whole  cloth. 

Miss  BETHAW-EDWAaoe  writes  to  the  Athe- 
noBvan :  "  How  are  authors  to  protect  themselves 
against  piratical  translations  ?  A  German  lady 
who  has  successfully  brought  out  many  trans¬ 
lations  of  my  stories  some  time  ainoe  under¬ 
took  an  authorized  version  of  ‘  Love  and  Mir¬ 
age.'  The  work  was  accepted  for  publication 
as  a  serial,  when  the  editor  wrote  to  say  that 
an  unauthorized  translation  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  DnUsctu  Zeitung  of  Vienna.  I 
have  never  demanded  a  penny  of  my  transla¬ 
tors,  French,  German,  or  otherwise,  but  it  is 
rather  hard  to  have  the  privilege  of  permission 
taken  out  of  one’s  hands.  Of  course  the  usual 
notice  of  reserved  rights  appeared  on  the  title- 
paga" 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

f-lMARIOS  CRAWFOHD’H  HEW  HOVEL. 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

By  the  author  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs,’*  Dr.  Claudius,”  etc.,  etc.  lamo,  cloth  extra.  $1.50. 

“  *  Greifenstein  ’  is  a  very  strong  and  well-written  stnry,  full  of  dramatic  situations,  fine  scenic  description,  subtle 
argument,  and  succinct  narrative.  ...  It  it  evident  that  the  conception  upon  which  he  has  worked  took  strong  hold 
upon  him,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  play  of  destiny  in  the  development  ot  the  career  and  its  counteraction  by  the 

Suriiy  and  high  vitality  of  Hilda  was  as  present  to  him  as  is  the  story.  Hilda  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  character.  .  .  . 

;ut  there  are  really  no  dummies  in  this  novel,  which  is  no  lem  original  and  fresh  than  powerful  and  interesting,  and 
which  we  are  inclined  to  rank  as  the  best  piece  of  work  the  author  has  yet  done.” — A’eiv  York  Tribunt. 

r.  MARIOS  CRAWEORD’a  SOVELa.  SEW  EDITIOSS. 

ixmo,  cloth  extra. 


MR.  ISAACS.  A  Tale  of  Modern  India.  $1.50. 
DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Story.  Ii.so. 
ZOROASTER.  |i-5o. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH.  $150. 


SARACINESCA.  fi-so. 
MARZIO’S  CRUCIFIX.  $150. 
WITH  THE  IMMORTALS. 
SANT  ILARIO.  /h  tht  Press. 


SEW  HTORIKa  RT  HESRT  JAMES. 

A  LONDON  LIFE. 

A  LONDON  LIFE— THE  PATAGONIA— THE  LIAR-MRS.  TEMPERLY.  By 
the  author  of  “The  Europeans,”  **  Roderick  Hudson,”  etc.,  etc.  laino,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 
”  His  short  stories,  which  are  always  bright  and  sparkling,  are  delightful.  .  .  .  Will  bear  reading  again  and 
again” — Mail  and  Exfrttt. 

”  Mr.  James’  art  b  of  the  kind  which  b  enjoyed  most  when  it  b  known  intimately.  He  b  that  almost  unique  per¬ 
son  nowadays,  a  novelUt  whose  work  can  be  read  a  second  time  with  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  reader’s  pleasure.” — 
Boston  Daily  AJntrtiser. 

f  WORKS  BT  HESRT  JAMEa. 

i2nio,  cloth  extra. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  $i-5o. 
THE  BOSTONIANS.  I'  /S- 


THE  ASPERN  PAPERS,  and  other  Stories. 
$1.50. 

THE  REVERBERATOR.  25. 


THE  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA.  |i.75- 


PARTIAL  PORTRAITS  lr.75. 

LETTEEa  OF  FROSPER  MERIMEE*a  ••  ISCOSSUE.** 

AN  AUTHOR’S  LOVE. 

Being  the  Unpublished  Letters  of  Prosper  Merimee’s  **  Inconnue.”  tamo,  cloth,  extra,  f  1.50. 

“  Clever,  bright,  tender,  and  fanciful.  They  fit  in  with  Prosper  M^rim^’s  letters.  I'hough  the  whole  thing  is  only 
a  work  of  fiction,  still  these  arc  the  sort  of  letters  which  Prosper  MirimM  might  have  written  or  inspbed.” — London 
Daily  Sen's. 

"  Brilliant  books  are  never  common  ;  they  are  so  rare  to-day  that  the  appearance  of  ‘  An  Author’s  Love  ’  may  be 
bailed  as  a  literary  event.  .  .  .  It  b  a  great  success,  and  to  make  it  so  a  literary  ulent  of  a  high  order  was  taxM  to 
its  uttermost.” — rkila^lkkia  Press. 

It  is  the  ardor  veiled  by  delicacy,  the  capriciousness,  the  coquetry,  the  tenderness  the  womanliness  in  short  which 
makes  the  letters  in  ’  An  Author’s  Love  ’  so  charming  that  it  reconciles  you  to  the  audacity  which  has  dared  to  assume 
the  feminine  side  of  thb  world-famous  correspondence.” — Boston  Herald. 

SEW  ASD  REYiaED  EDITIOS  SOW  REAHT. 


AMIEL’S  JOURNAL. 

THE  JOURNAL  INTIME  OF  HENRI-FREDERIC  AMIEL.  Tranilated,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  “  Robert  Elsmere,”  *'  Miss 
Bretherton,”  etc.  With  a  Portrait.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  lamo,  f  1.75. 

**  A  wealth  of  thought  and  a  power  of  expression  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  doxen  less  able  works.” — 
Churchman. 

”  A  work  of  wonderful  beauty,  depth,  and  charm.  ,  .  .  Will  stand  beside  such  confessions  as  St.  Augustine’s 
and  Pascal’s.  .  .  .  It  b  a  book  to  converse  with  again  and  again  ;  fit  to  stand  among  the  choicest  volumes  that  we 
esteem  as  friends  of  our  souls.” — Christian  Register. 

THE  THEORT  OF  SATURAL  aELECTIOS. 

DARWINISM. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Theoiy  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  ‘‘The  Malay  Archipelago,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
Map  and  Illustraiions.  lamo,  $1.75. 

*’  The  present  work  trnts  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species  on  the  same  general  lines  as  were  adopted  by  Dar¬ 
win  ;  but  from  the  standpoint  reached  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  discussion,  with  an  abundance  of  new  facts  and  the 
advocacy  of  many  new  or  old  theories.  .  .  .  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  as  may  enable  any  intelligent  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  Darwin’s  vork,  and  to  understand 
something  of  the  power  and  range  of  hb  great  principle.” 
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Faith  Curbs  at  Lourdes. — More  miracu¬ 
lous  cures  are  reported  from  Lourdes.  Two 
of  these  in  particular  have  lately  attracted  at¬ 
tention  ;  in  one  case  a  navvy  paralytic  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  accident,  in  the  other  a  girl 
blind  for  two  years,  having,  it  is  stated,  recov-  | 
ered  the  use  of  their  suspended  functions.  | 
We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  “  miracles.”  On  the  contrary,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  that  in  some  sort  or  other  they 
happen  every  da)’,  and  almost  everywhere; 
for  while  the  world  endures  we  are  certain  to 
hear  the  true  saying  that  “  wonders  will  never 
cease,"  and  a  miracle  professes  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  wonder  among  the  processes  of 
nature.  The  wonders  of  the  grotto  at  Lourdes 
are  similar  to  those  with  which  faith  healers 
in  this  country  have  made  us  familiar.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  they  have  arisen  out  of  the 
same  fertile  soil — the  mutability  of  a  diseased 
nervous  system.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  nerve  pathology  includes  many  cases  in 
which  the  distinction  between  functional  and 
organic  disease  is  by  no  means  well  marked. 
Yet  the  difference  is  an  important  one.  Under 
the  former  title  are  included  a  variety  of  un¬ 
stable  morbid  changes  cap.able  of  rapid  and 
even  total  transformation  ;  under  the  latter,  a 
group  in  which  the  possibilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  organic 
alteration.  Such  evidence  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  practice  of  the  faith  cure,  equally  with 
the  clear  testimony  of  scientific  fact,  forbids 
'js  to  doubt  that  the  wonders  wrought  at 
Lourdes  owe  their  occurrence  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  the  sufr.;rer's  will,  refreshed  by 
hope  and  acting  on  the  sources  of  non -organic 
paresis.  Such  an  explanation  is  acceptable 
both  by  faith  and  science.  It  does  not  destroy 
the  “miracle.”  The  wonder  still  remains,  but 
its  mechanism  is  seen  to  be  natural,  and  thus, 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  “  the  things  which 
are  invisible  are  understood  by  the  things 
which  are  made.” — Lancet. 

Joint-stock  Enterprise  in  Japan. — As  an 
illustration  that  there  is  no  sign  of  abatement 
in  the  rush  of  Capital  in  Japan  for  investment 


in  joint-stock  enterprises,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  applications  for  i2,ooo  shares,  or  three 
times  more  than  the  number  to  be  allotted, 
have  been  applied  for  in  the  Nippon  Electric 
Light  Company  in  Tokio.  The  proposed  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Company  is  $100,000  in  shares  of 
$25  each,  so  that  only  4  000  shares  can  be 
allotted.  It  had  originally  been  agreed  that 
the  promoters  should  have  too  shares,  but  on 
account  of  the  number  of  applications  for 
shares  it  has  been  decided  that  they  shall  only 
have  fifty,  and  that  also  not  more  than  fifty 
shares  shall  be  allotted  to  any  person  residing 
in  Nihonbashi-Ku  and  Honjo  Ku,  and  not 
more  than  five  to  persons  residing  elsewhere. 

Electric  Traction  in  Italy. — The  first 
electric  tramway  in  Italy  is  soon  to  be  opened 
between  Florence  and  Fiesole  ;  its  total  length 
is  7,800  metres,  of  which  4,000  metres  consist 
of  gradients,  some  exceeding  7  per  cent.  The 
line  is  to  run  on  the  common  road  from  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  in  Florence  to  the  Piazza 
del  Uuomo  at  Fiesole,  taking  about  forty  min¬ 
utes.  This  concession  has  been  granted  by 
the  municipalities  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  to 
the  owners  of  the  existing  steam  tramway  from 
Florence  to  San  Domenico  under  Fiesole,  the 
Socieifi  Italiana  per  la  Tramvia  del  Chianti  e 
dei  Colli  Fiorentini  recently  started  by  Messrs. 
Emanuelle,  Frenzi  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Florence. 
The  Sprague  system  with  overhead  conductors 
is  to  be  adopted  on  this  line,  so  that  in  a  few 
months’  time  the  most  ancient  of  Etruscan 
towns,  full  of  archsological  as  well  as  pictur¬ 
esque  attractions,  will  be  reached  through  the 
most  modern  and  convenient  mode  of  loco¬ 
motion.  We  congratulate  the  go-ahead  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  in  being  able  to  do  for  Italy 
what  we  cannot  yet  do  for  ourselves  in  our 
own  land. — Electrical  Review. 

The  Edison  Phonograph  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. — The  two  great  centres  of  attrac¬ 
tion  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  are  the  mechanical 
toys  in  the  Industrial  Courts  and  the  Edison 
phonographs  in  the  Machinery  Hall.  Such  of 
the  vistors  as  can  gain  access  to  the  enclosure 
round  which  a  large  number  of  these  instru- 
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ments  are  displayed,  are  astonished  and  de-  need  some  stimulant,  the  Schnapps  answers 


lighted  every  day  by  their  wonderful  perform¬ 
ances,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of 
the  country  visitors  of  the  Exhibition  take 
home  with  them  only  one  clear  souvenir  of 
their  excursion — that  of  the  mechanical  talk¬ 
ing  and  singing  machine.  For  a  long  time 
past  the  average  number  of  persons  thus  daily 
entertained  in  this  way  has  been  20,000,  while 
on  special  days  this  number  has  risen  to  no 
less  than  30,000.  Each  phonograph  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  six  attachments,  so  that  as  many 
persons  can  listen  to  it  simultaneously,  and 
about  three  minutes  are  allowed  to  each  per¬ 
son.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  an 
interesting  fact,  not  generally  known,  that 
2,000  of  these  machines  are  now  in  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  { 
merchants’  offices,  for  recording  correspon-  j 
dence,  which  is  afterwards  repeated  by  the  | 
type-writer.  One  very  curious  application  of 
the  phonograph  is  made  by  persons  engaged 
in  searching  records  or  consulting  books  of 
reference.  Instead  of  copying  extracts  from 
such  documents  or  volumes,  the  operator  reads 
the  passages  he  wishes  to  obtain,  and  lays  the 
cylinders  aside  for  future  reproduction.  It  is 
evident  that  uses  for  the  Eldison  phonograph 
are  being  gradually  discovered. — Ernginteritig. 

Revolution. — Revolution  seems  to  be  the  ' 
pivot  on  which  principles  and  institutions,  ' 
and,  in  fact,  all  things  modern,  turn  :  individ¬ 
ual  tastes,  too,  are  continuously  changing, 
and  the  recently  developed  popular  appetite 
for  gin  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  increase 
of  Bright's  disease  and  kidney  affections  gen¬ 
erally,  the  juniper  berry  being  recognised  as 
a  potential  remedial  agent  in  all  such  troub¬ 
les.  Whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  gin 
is  in  active  demand,  both  medicinally  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  beverages,  mixed  and  fancy 
drinks,  and  those  who  seek  a  pure,  unadul¬ 
terated  article  should  only  use  Wolfe’s  Schie¬ 
dam  Aromatic  Schnapps.  It  is  free  from  the 


the  purpose  better  than  any  other  article,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  rather  an  exhilarant  than  an  exci¬ 
tant,  and  does  not  leave  the  ill  effects  of  strongly 
phlogistic  beverages.  It  has  been  subject  to 
critical  analysis,  and  found  free  from  deleter¬ 
ious  ingredients  ;  in  fact,  its  manufacturers 
plume  themselves,  and  its  reputation  hinges 
materially  on  its  extreme  purity.  To  insure, 
however,  securing  the  genuine  article,  ask  for 
Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps,  and 
look  for  the  legitimate  trade  mark —  IV.  A.  S. 

The  Pains  of  Life. — A  great  many  people 
who  have  read  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  “  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Life,  ’  must  have  felt  the  strong  need 
of  a  counterblast.  This  has  come  in  Frank 
Govett’s  “  Pains  of  Life,”  which  is  an  attack 
on  the  self-complacency  of  the  optimistic  Sir 
John.  Frank  Govett  has  thought  long  and 
deeply  over  the  problems  of  bis  time.  His 
little  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co. 

Great  Railway  Projects  in  Siam. — Even 
Siam  is  moving,  and  intends  somebody,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  civilized  by  railways.  The  sur¬ 
veys  for  the  intended  lines  from  Bangkok  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  are 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward  by  a  staff  of 
surveyors  under  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  his  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Siamese  Government  be¬ 
ing  that  the  actual  cost  of  these  surveys  is  to 
be  repaid  to  his  firm.  When  Siam  is  properly 
opened  up,  its  mineral  wealth  is  certain  to 
lead  to  a  company  ”  boom  "  on  no  small  scale. 
At  present  both  malaria  and  the  labor  question 
forbid  mining  enterprise. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

I  [The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

I  Chata  and  Chinitn.  A  Novel.  By  Louise 
I  Palmer  Heaven,  tamo,  cloth,  475  pages, 
i  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $1.50. 


harsh  rasping  taste  of  the  Holland  Gin.  while 
retaining  all  its  properties,  act  as  a  gentle  | 
stimulant,  a  mild  tonic  and  an  infallible  anti¬ 
dyspeptic.  For  colds,  chills,  catarrh  or  ma¬ 
larial  ailment,  it  is  both  palatable  and  seda¬ 
tive  in  hot  solutions,  and  will  be  found  a  wel¬ 
come  companion  for  these  and  other  troubles 
in  the  room  of  the  sick  patient  or  convalescent. 
To  those  who  are  constrained  or  feel  that  they 


Chtistianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  Contro¬ 
versy.  Consisting  of  Paper  by  Henry  Wace, 
D.D.,  Prof.  Thos.  H.  Huxley,  The  Bishop 
OF  Petf.rsborough.  W.  H.  Mallock,  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  i2mo,  cloth,  329 
pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price, 
$1.00. 

The  Rose  of  Flame  and  Other  Poems.  i6mo, 
cloth,  92  pages.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Price,  75  cents. 
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get  the  genuine,  imitations  are  offereo-they  are  worthless 


Ite  «te«klac  IVmi  parsptradn. 
Cknaar  tkaa  dm*  •hicid*,  OM 
■air  Ma«  Um  *ork  of  *1*. 
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M.  I>EWEr,  Mfr..  m  MankEaM  Aaaaa*.  Ckicago.  I  AREMTE 
Saed  aioaajr  kjr  P.  O.  ordar.  C'alaiofaa  Im.  f  W  AMTED. 

GOOD  FOR  ftO  CENTS! 

Cat  tbi*  out.  for  thU  card  and  OD  ccBla  caab  or  poaU 
fge  atanipa  wilt  poj  for  1 0  choice  piece*  of  Sheet 
Mnalc,  urnalljr  aold  for  $5  to  tlO.  Catalo^ra*  mnUtd 
frtf  for  yon  to  aelect  from.  Order  it.  S.  R.  UUTKTT, 
St.  Jo«e|>b,  Mu. 


pad  SS  B  D  O  can  lATC  money  by  welching 
“  r%  In  iwa  Ca  Iw  O  erery  load  of  ««e.  Ortiin  and 
Produce  they  tell ;  aleo  all 
Mock  they  buy,  tell  or  feed.  It  It  a  tatltfacilon  to  know 
what  one  hat.  or  It  doing,  and  not  “go  It  blind.”  Z-4ott 
Wnffon  Si-ale.  #40 ;  I  Ion.  4W  :  4-ton.  #flU.  '000  other  uteful 
articlet  at  kal/  price.  Send  for  Hat.  Chioaoo  Scalb  Co., 
Chicago. 


STATUARY 


Classicalaod  Modem 

FREE 


2,000  DESIGNS 

FAMFHLCT, 


n  n  r  C  C  send  for  Illnatrated  Catalogne. 

UntOO  Ma  BATES  &  CO.yl 

n  47  Winter  Nt.,H»atatn.  7l*«e. 

RCTOriTl  Acenta  Wanted. 
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C.  Hcnnccke  Co,.  Milwaukee,  Witi. 

Aao  EOT  Wabash  Avehue,  CHICAGO. 

WATPH  FRFF  AMD  S0<  TO  AGENTS. 

wn  n  I  u  I  ■  I  1 1  h.  k 

yon  aee  onr  Mammoth  Cataingne,  and  aare  money. 

RICHARD  T.  WALLACE,  213  W.  Maditon  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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•  CRt.  free.  Fortnnv  for  AgenU.  F.  &  F.  Clevetand,  Ohie. 
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CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH 

PENNYROYAL  PILLS 


RES  Clou  SUMCRS  SlAlfS 

OHbIbnI.  MnnA,  Mlly  fNMlBN 
rHlAk  t>iU  $m  Mto.  Nnvnt  rsll 


/  AnIl  ObicA«dC«r  d 

"  -w.  aa^W^  l^mBnd  BrMi4t  *■  wm4  bm- 

^  lOhea  W%l«al  «tU  blN«  rtb* 

^  BraolNU.  AceeH 

/  w  **  •cAbt.  nr  lulls  In  pN*i«> 

buNTiS  bolM.  piNk  VrNt»p^t.  NT*  n4  . 

•MN  c^vnterMta  •*^4  4«.  itiNBipr>  ftt 

partieuiNri  so  l  **||«llef  fWr  I  b^Ibb,"  in 
ietur,  bw  rrtnm  naniI.  I#,###  icacAs 
■iaiil3aa«aLAMtS*l>*La,ai,aadUMK.  Nam  Pagar. 

Chichester  Chemical  Co..  Madlaes  Nq.,Phlls..Fs. 


j.  ^  R  mm, 

EsraLilishel  18S7. 

99  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS.  | 

All  form*  of  Memoriala  arranged  in  Stained  Gla' 
WuMlowa.  Memorial  Tableit,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpit*,  Lccicmt,  Font  and  other  details  for  the 
Church.  Cnrrr.ponHnT'rr  aniicited. _ 


Mear  the  I.  Hoad. 

There  ran  be  no  ples«snter  place  to  stop  in  New  York 
than  the  well  known  Htnrterant  Honte,  wth  rtreet  and 
Broadway,  New  York.  It  la  centrally  located,  and  la 
conducted  on  both  the  Americnn  and  European  plans 
at  moderate  prices.— Time*  Democrat.  _ 

A  <aood  l■reNtnlent. 

A  PROPRIETARY  niadiriiie  company  located  is 
Maseachnaetts.  fully  organized  and  baying  good 
eetablished  trade-mark  and  tale ;  SUO  per  cent,  proflt. 
Flret  class  testimonials.  A  large  controlling  interest  is 
held  hr  parties  representing  an  estate,  which  mast  be 
eettleo.  To  an  energetic  party  with  >ft,000  to  $10  000  to 
Jadicionaly  inrest  this  la  a  rare  chance.  Address 

W.  C.  FINEOUT,  Drawers?.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Bill 

CABINET. 


BOLLiNfi 

CNAIR. 


CrU  lkr|  A 
tIiNBMBtfaNig 
LHnt  «n4  MtejwlM  NT*  BM* 

DtopNNNhg  BtNe  |nMn  !•  wmlfce 

DBBciiptlTB  Circulars 
•f  both  mallsd  frss. 

itend  feer  circular  to 

FOIsDINO  CHAIR  OO.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 


WE  HAVE  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  BOOKS 

and  are  Agenti  for  all  Medical  Publiahers. 

THE  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES. 

For  any  bonk  wanted  and  for  Catalogue*  of  leading  publithera,  address 

£.  R.  PRLTONy  25  Bond  Street,  New  ITork. 


rJsL:  ''.VlflBOOK  r^Zis  *T^*I^W^Jlli‘^tTlOllii'' 
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**  There  is  sufficient  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  with  a  fair  sluire  of  brains.** 

Nine  Volumes,  lialf  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  |)er  set. 


EACH  VOLUME  BOLD  SEPAKATBLT,  AS  rOLIX>W8 


THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guido  to  the  Art  of 

Cumposiiion  and  Stjle.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plotfl,  and  References.  $:^.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Oiring  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Pliraaes,  IIlusioiiB,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.M. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  WMth  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary'  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  $2.50.  ^ 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Kalarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESAURUS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  l.Augaages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENO-LISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Pr>.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Th*  tntir*  nt  or  UngU  solumM  mst  by  moU  or  txprttt,  paid,  on  rraipt  (fpriee. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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Eclectic  Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Theae  en^ntvin^fs  are  beautifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  tha 
Eclectic  Magaxine  during  past  jreara.  Thej  embrace  Mrreet  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

ef  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

'  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc< 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  DiflFerent  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following, ’selectad  from  oor  list,  artll  fire  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  variety^ 

rOETKAITS. 


KISa  WILLIAM. 
FRKDBRICK  TUB  BMBAT. 
VICTOR  BMAXUBL. 

O  BO  ROE  BANCROFT. 

WM.  B.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWNINO. 
CBARLOTTE  BRONTE. 
^OBN  RUSK  IN. 
TBACKBRAT. 

BICKENS. 

BA  WTBORNB. 

TENNYSON. 

LONOPELLOW. 

BERBBRT  SPENCER. 
nlOBN  STVART  MILL. 
GLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN'S  TREATY.  . 
CONGRESS  OP  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OP  BUNKER  HILL, 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  PRIENDS, 
IRVING  AND  PRIENDS. 
MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  or  QUEEN  CATBARINE, 
RAPHAEL. 

PLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  or  THE  BIRD. 
PLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN'S  BUPF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  10x19  Inches,  and  are  sent  by  maO  or  ezprees,  prepaid,  on  receipt  ef  price. 
We  fnmlsh  neat  cloth  cases  or  poraolloa,  bolding  from  ten  to  fifty  engrarings. 


PRICES. 


EagraTiagt,  10  cents  sach,  or  $7.60  per  100. 
6  EngTarlngs, 

12  EngraTinfs,  ..•••• 


$0  60 

1  00 


PortfbUot,  .  .  .  . 

Portiblio  and  16  EngraTinga, 

“  “  S5  “ 

a  a  50  “ 


seek,  $0  66 

•  .  1 

.  2 
>  .  4 


We  win  Buke  selections  of  the  Rngrarings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  parchasar  can  aelect 
iself. 

8rnd  poatace  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  heaad 
Mama  for  centre-table. 


Catalogvm  ssiUfrss  lo  any  addrms,  or  satalogtn  amd  sampls  onoroKino  ssnt  on  rtcsipt  of  U  emis.  ^ 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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THE  FRIEND* S  ADVICE. 

“Don’t  give  up.  my  poor,  sick  friend,  “Purer,  richer  blood  you  need; 

While  there’s  life  there’s  hope,  ’tis  ssid ;  Strength  and  tone  your  system  give ; 

Sicker  persons  often  mend ;  This  advice  be  wise  and  heed— 

Time  to  give  up  when  you’re  dead.”  Take  the  Q.  M.  D.  and  live.” 

“These  letters  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  (Dr.  Pierce’s),  the 
greatest  nutritive,  tonic  and  blood-purifler  of  the  uto.” 

“You  have  b^n  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  sufferer  is  past  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’  while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medicid 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  It  perform  miracles, 
hut  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
aii  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Copyrighted,  1888,  by  Woau>’8  Disrai&kBT  M bdicai.  AasociATioir,  Proprietors 
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Mill.  I  Mini  '  Ml  IV  vaiv  V9i  VI  JvoLyii  voiW  VOtiX.  ■  »oi» 


iKwibtuH 


Entirely  New  Edition 

OF 

Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

VOLUMES  1.,  II.,  AND  111.  NOW  READY. 


To  be  completed  in  ten  volumes, — issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume :  .Cloth, 
$3.00;  Sheep,  $4-00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $4.50. 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,!  ^  IJ.  B.  LIPPINCOH  COMPANY, 

KDIMBVRGH,  j  [  I>H1L,ADEI.PH1A. 


It  may  safely  be  said  that  from  its  first  publlcstion  CHAMBEBS’S  ENCTCLOPAIDIA  baa 
held  the  hiKheat  place  In  the  popular  eatimaUon. 

Revlaiona  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  'work  might  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
protiresaof  knowledge;  but  the  advancement  baa  become  so  rapid  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  is  required.  The  publishers,  'W'.  and  K.  Chambers,  of  Eldlnburgh,  and  J.  B.  Llp- 
plnoott  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  articles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  Information, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
etc.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  In  clear,  dlstiuct  type,  and  embellished  with  many  new  and 
excellent  illustrations.  The  general  plan  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  to,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  Is  concise,  simple, 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— In  a  word,  DieUmmmrw^f  Ifisiversaf  Aaetvfetfpe,'* 
containing  a  maximum  of  information  in‘a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  has  been  prepared 
conjointly  by  American  and  English  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  it  an  International  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  b<Mn  written  by  the  best  authorities  In  this  country. 
Excellent  map$  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  Included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
a  map  of  each  Stat$  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  The  low  price  of  the  work  brings  It  within  the 
means  of  all,  _ 

OPIMIOMS  OP  TUP  PRESS. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  In  existence.”— ATeto  York  World. 

**  No  book  of  the  size  gives  more  Information,  or  gives  it,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  accuracy.”— St. 
James  Oaxette,  London. 

“  No  book  besides  the  Bible  and  the  handy  dictionary  can  be  said  to  be  more  important”- Boston 
Herald. 

“  Could  we  own  bnt  one  Encyclopsedia,  Chambers's  would  be  that  one.”— Boston  AdrerNsrr. 

The  new  Encyclopsedia  will  be  a  library  lu  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where* 
ever  the  English  Language  la  spoken.”— JUoerpoot  Mercury. 

“  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  introdnoe  the  Encyclopsedia  into  every  family  that 
has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  average  inquirer,  it  is  incomparably  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Encyclopsedia  for  popular  refer* 
snce.”— Boston  Olobc.  _ 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  'Vork. 
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Mrs.  Wister’s  New  Story 

.  .  .  THE  ALPINE  FAY  .  .  . 


A  Romance  from  the  German  of  E.  Wekner.  l3mo.  Cloth.  ^1.25. 
OTHER  TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  OWL'S  NEST.  By  Mariltt . *$ 

PICKED  UP  IN  THE  STREETS.  By  Schobert .  i  »5 

SAINT  MICHAEL.  By  Werner . 1  aS 

VIOLETTa.  By  Manteuffel . 1  *S 

LADY  WITH  THE  RUBIES.  By  Mariitt .  .  .  .'  i  as 

%'AIN  FOREBODINGS.  By  OiwaW . 1  as 

A  PENNILESS  GIRL.  By  Heimburs . i  as 

QUICKSANDS.  By  Streckfim . 1  So 

BANNED  AND  BLESSED.  By  Weiner . x  $0 

A  NOBLE  NAME.  By  Glumer . 1  So 

FRO.M  HAND  TO  HAND.  By  Raimund  ....  i  so 

6EVERA.  By  Hartncr . iSo 

THE  EICHHOFS.  By  Reicbeobach . i  So 

A  NEW  RACE.  By  Raunund . 1  as 

CASTLE  HOHENWALD.  By  Screckfiiaa  ....  1  so 
MARGARETHE  By  Juncker . i  So 


Thirty-one  volumes  in  twenty. 


TOO  RICH.  By  Streckfoat .  ,  .  ,  . . |i  So 

A  FAMILY  FEUD.  By  Harder . 1  as 

THE  GREEN  GATE.  By  Wicbeit . .  So 

ONLY  A  GIRL.  By  Hillem . i  Sa 

WHY  DID  HE  NOT  DIET  By  Volckhausen  .  .  1  so 

HULDA.  By  Uwald . i  50 

THE  BAIUFF'S  MAID.  By  Mariitt . i  aS 

IN  THE  SCHILLINGSCOURT.  By  Mariitt ...  t  so 

AT  THE  COUNSELLOR'S.  By  Mariitt . i  50 

THE  SECOND  WIFE.  By  Mariitt . i  50 

OLD  MAM'SELLE'S  SECRET.  By  MarUtt ...  i  so 
(Paper  cover,  as  cents.) 

GOLD  ELSIE.  By  MarUtt . iSo 

COUNTESS  GISELA.  By  Mariitt . i  50 


UTTLE  MOORLAND  PRINCESS.  By  Mariitt .  1  so 

Sold  only  in  sets.  ^29.00. 


**  Mrs.  Wtster  is  the  most  Industrious,  as  well  as  the  most 
indicious  and  snccessful,  of  translators  to  the  department  of 
light  Uteraturc." — Ntw  York  Evening  Pott. 


**  The  novel.rcading  public  of  the  United  Slates  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister  for  her  translations  horn 
the  German,  partly  for  the  judgment  she  has  always  shown 
in  her  aclecoon  of  authors  to  be  translated,  and  partly  from 


the  skUI  and  the  taste  that  hat  always  characterired  her  ret^ 
aions,  or  adaputiont,  If  indeed  it  would  not  be  better  to  caU 
them  her  improvemenu  of  the  originals." — New  York  Mail 
nnd  Ejefrtu. 


Entertaining  Stories 

By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor 


.  BEHIND  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  . 

A  Homely  Narrative.  l2mo.  Extra  cloth,  f  1. 25. 

“  Intensely  dramatic  in  construction,  rich  in  colo^  pic¬ 
turesque  in  description,  and  artistic  in  its  setting." — Phila¬ 
delphia  Reccrd. 

"  It  is  lightened  through  and  throuh  by  humor  as  subtle 
and  spontaneous  as  any  that  ever  bri^tenied  the  dark  pages 
of  hie  history,  and  is  warmed  by  that  keen  sympathy  and 
love  toe  human  n..tur.  shich  transfigures  and  ennobles  every- 
thing  it  tottchet."— CUcqfv  Triituu. 


.  .  A  SHOCKING  EXAMPLE  .  . 

And  Other  Sketches.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth,  I1.25. 

No  stories  of  recent  date  are  so  tender  and  sympathetic  ; 
so  rich  in  color ;  to  bubbling  over  with  humor,  and  to  full 
of  delicate  etchings  of  pleasant  life  as  those  told  by  Miss 
Baylor.  The  present  book  embraces  no  less  than  fifteen 
complete  sketches  which  are  characterired  by  the  same  bril¬ 
liancy  of  style  that  has  won  for  the  author's  previous  srorkt 
the  highest  encomiums  of  the  press  and  her  large  number  of 
readers. 


.  .  .  .  ON  BOTH  SIDES  .  .  .  . 


Containing  “  The  Perfect  Treasure"  and  “  On 
This  Side,"  the  whole  forming  a  complete  story. 
l2mo.  Extra  cloth,  ^1.25. 


*'No  trch  faithful,  candid,  kindly,  brilliant,  and  Incisive 
fircsentation  of  English  and  American  types  has  before  been 
achieved.  The  wit  of  the  story  b  considerable.  It  b  written 
MUiantly,  yet  not  flimsily.  It  b  the  best  international  novel 


that  either  side  has  hitherto  produced.  It  b  srritten  by  an 
American  woman  who  really  knows  both  countries,  and  who 
has  shosm  that  she  possesses  posrers  which  ought  to  pot  bet 
in  the  front  rank  of  fiction." — New  York  Trwuni. 


Three  volumes,  complete  in  sets,  in  box.  ^375. 


Address 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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CAPT.  CHARI.es  KING’S 

New  Military  Novel: 


LARAMIE;  OR,  THE  QUEEH  OF  BEDLAM. 

A  Story  of  the  Sioux  War  of  1876.  By  Capt.  Chas.  Kino,  U.S.A., 
author  of  “The  Colonel’s  Daughter,  “The  Deserter,”  “From  the 
Ranks,”  “  Marion’s  Faith,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

“Captain  King  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  American  novel,  for  he  has 
endowed  his  work  fuller  and  freely  with  the  dash,  vigor,  breeziness,  bravery,  tend¬ 
erness,  and  truth  which  are  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  our  national 
characteristics.  Captain  King's  narrative  work  is  singularly  fascinating." — St. 
Loui»  Republican. 

“As  descriptions  of  life  at  an  army  poet  and  of  the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and 
heroisms  of  army  life  on  the  plains,  in  what  are  called  *  times  of  peace,’  the  novels 
of  Captain  King  are  worthy  of  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  American  literature. 
They  will  hereafter  take  rank  with  Cooper’s  novels  as  distinctively  American 
works  of  fiction. — Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Coloners  iDaughter. 

i9mo.  Extra  cloth.  $l.9S, 

“  Captain  King  is  to  be  thanked  for  an  entertaining  contribution  to  the  slender  stock  of 
American  military  novels, — a  contribution  so  good  that  we  hope  be  will  give  us  another." — 
Neie  York  Tribune. 

"  It  is  a  charming  work,  worthy  of  achieving  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  We  cor¬ 
dially  congratulate  Captain  King  on  bis  accomplished  success,  for  such  undoubtedly  it  is.— 
N.  Y.  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


Marion’s  Faith. 

Iftmo.  Extra  cloth.  $1.9 S, 

“  The  author  of  this  novel  is  a  gallant  soldier,  now  on  the  retired  list  by  reason  of  wounds 
received  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  favor  with  which  bis  books  have  been  received  proves  that 
be  can  write  as  well  as  fight.  ’  Marion’s  Faith’  is  a  very  pleasing  story,  with  a  strong  flavor 
of  love  and  shoulder-straps  and  military  life,  and  cannot  but  charm  the  reader." — National 
Tribune,  Washington,  D.C. 


Kitty’s  Conquest. 

19»no.  Extra  cloth,  $1.00. 

"A  charming  little  story  of  lore  and  adventure,  by  Captain  Charles  King,  U.S.A.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  neat,  attractive  style,  and  abounds  in  bright  passages.  The  characters 
are  drawn  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  the  plot  is  handled  very  successfully.  It  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  libra^  of  modem  fiction.” — Boston  Poet. 


The  Deserter,  and  From  the  Ranks. 

No.  1  or  Americas  Novels. 

Square  t9mo.  Extra  cloth,  $1.00.  Raper,  SO  cento, 

“  It  is  a  relief,  indeed  to  turn  from  the  dismal  introspection  of  much  of  our  modern 
fiction  to  tbs  fresh  naturalness  of  such  stories  as  these." — New  York  Critic. 

*’  No  military  novels  of  the  day  rival  those  of  Captain  King  in  precision  and  popular¬ 
ity." — Boston  Courier. _ 

Address  ; 

F.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  New  Departure! 

OR, 


THE 


A  Natura!  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  The  Nets  Deparittre  ’’  is  a  new  applicaUon  of  an 
old  idea,  namely — that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
tbinj;  is  to  do  it 

It  is  called  a  Nataral  system,  becanse  the  most 
essential  tliini(s  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  coutained  thereon,  and 
its  arraii^kcement,  any  person,  wiUi  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Uiue 
usually  spent  in  acquirlD};  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  i*emian  ;  to  spell 
ACCCBATKLT  a  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  couimonly  nscd  words;  to  write  the 
lanKua;;e  correctly,  or  Enolibb  Gkammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUMCTDATION.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  aminKed  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  In  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie  cards  are 
arranEred  certain  al>solute  facts  concerning;  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelliin;;,  and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  to;;ether. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
leamln;;  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  speU 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
Ination  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
Is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


The  application  the  prindpU  learning  bg 
deitig  to  onr  /'fimary  edneatton  at  we  do  to  all  other 
qyutrs  q/'  Hfe,  hat  hem  indorted  by  the  higheet  authori¬ 
ng  and  by  our  moit  itUeUgent  educatori. 


Price,  fl. 

4«i»(  (•  any  addreee,  postpaid,  on  roeeipt  of 

rUBLISHED  BY 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

KDITBP  BT 

EDWIK  LANIES7ER,  M.D.,  Y.U, 

And  written  by  Dlstingniabed  Memberr  of  the  fioyai 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

AU  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
tke  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepore  and  cnoorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
ita  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
fm*  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL» 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thonaand  Titles. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVZSTMINT. 

.«  will  save  ten  timet  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilU. 


Large 8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  §1  .AO  ; 
sheep,  $11.00 ;  half  russia,  $ll..AO. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


E.  R.  FELTON  Jt  CO.,  Fubl inhere, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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FOURTH  BDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 


OEANGE  CULTUEE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA.  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  REV.  T.  W.  MOORE. 

This  ig  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
hag  jet  appeared  in  this  countrj.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  sajs  : 
“  It  contains  all  the  information  necessarj  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  sstb  :  ”  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000.” 


COISTTEaSTTS. 

The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Methods  of  Planting  Orange  Groves 
The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Budded. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  itonr  Stumps. 

Plantiog  the  Orange  Seed. 

Dnddlng. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantages  of  I*artial  Forest  Shelter. 

••  The  Frost  Line  ”  and  “  The  Orange  Belt." 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Transplanting. 

The  Distance  Apart 
Cultivation. 

Thorough  Cultivation. 

Pmntng. 

Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Insects  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree-The  Natural  Enemies 
of  such  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Applied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  aad 
their  Remedies. 

Rust  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  Cltm*. 

Conclusion. 


fbr  taU  bji  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

PRIOX:,  91. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

$S  BOVD  STREET,  NEW  TORE. 
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Next  to  a  century  of 
godliness  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  all  mankind 
should  come  a  century  of 
cleanliness.  Just  a  hund¬ 
red  years  ago  Pears’ 
Soap  began  in  London 
its  mission  of  cleanliness. 
To-day  its  use  is  univer¬ 
sal,  and  more  people 
than  ever  before  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  superior¬ 
ity — a  sure  evidence  that 
its  mission  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  For  one  hund¬ 
red  years  it  has  main¬ 
tained  its  supremacy  in 
the  face  of  the  whole 
world’s  competition.  It 
has  had  rivals  and  feeble 
it  alone 


imitators,  but 
survives  —  another  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  great 
law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Such  a  record 
could  not  be  achieved 
without  cause.  Tempor¬ 
ary  successes  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  but  for 
an  article  to  go  on  main¬ 
taining  its  popularity 
through  generation  after 
generation,  it  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  something  more 
than  passing  fancy.  This 
is  the  case  with  Pears’ 
Soap.  It  is  and  always 
has  been  an  honest  product.  The  same  care  that  was  exercised  a  century  ago 
in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  used  to-day. 
If  our  great-great-grandfathers  should  come  to  life  one  of  the  few  familiar 
things  they  would  find  unchanged  would  be  Pears'  Soap.  Queen  Charlotte 
would  to-day  be  able,  just  as  she  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  go  to  the 
Pears’  establishment  in  London  and  purchase  a  pure,  refreshing,  soothing 
soap,  made  according  to  the  same  formula  and  of  similar  materials.  She 
would  find  it  now  as  then,  the  cleanest  of  soaps.  In  the  United  States  Pears’ 
Soap  has  found  a  place  in  public  favor  equal  to  that  so  long  held  in  England. 
Men  and  women  alike  find  it  good  and  reliable.  The  man  who  has  once 
tried  Pears’  Soap  in  the  form  of  a  shaving  stick  wants  no  other  ;  he  takes  it 
when  he  travels.  That  women  who  goes  to  a  summer  resort  and  fails  to  take, 
as  she  would  her  tooth-brush  or  hair-brush,  a  supply  of  Pears’  Soap,  must  put 
up  with  cheap  substitutes  until  her  burning,  smarting  skin  demands  the 
“  matchless  for  the  complexion.”  Even  children  know  the  difference.  So 
long  as  fair,  white  hands,  a  bright,  clear  complexion,  and  a  soft,  healthful  skin 
continue  to  add  to  beauty  and  attractiveness,  so  long  will  Pears’  Soap  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  good  opinion  of  women  who  want  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful  and  attractive.  “  Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,”  and  therefore  anything  which 
exerts  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  skin  as  does  Pears’  Soap  must  be  a  great 
aid  in  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  beauty.  What  more  could  be  said 
for  a  soap  than  can  be  truly  said  of  Pears’ — that  it  is  pure,  wholesome,  re¬ 
freshing,  agreeable  in  using  and  that  it  never  changes  in  quality ! 


EffPEARSSOAP? 


HAVE  YOU  USJ 


When  things  are  at  their  worst,  'tis  said  | 

That  luck  will  change,  and  what  we  dread  j 

Will  have  its  termination.  j 

But  this  remark,  though  very  true, 

If  you  are  ill  don’t  seem  to  you 

To  have  much  application.  ! 

But  it  does,  just  the  same.  And  here’s  some  encourage-  ; 
ment  to  keep  you  out  of  this  morbid  state  of  mind :  ; 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palin:  I' 

**  We  are  havine  hard  times  with  bronchitis  here,  but  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  ; 
helps  us  out  wonderfully.'*  M.  D.  Smith,  M.D.  r 

Midulebury,  Vermont.  j| 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :  | 

“  Having  observed  the  benefits  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  asthma,  I  am  dis-  j 
posed  to  recommend  it  to  my  patients  who  suffer  from  that  dbtre:.sing  complaint.”  j 

III  Washington  Place,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y.  E.  West,  M.D.  | 

**  I  regard  Compound  Oxygen  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  suffering  humanity,  and  speak 
from  some  observation  as  well  as  personal  experience.  Having  had  a  terrible  attack  of  post¬ 
nasal  catarrh,  which  not  only  affects  body,  but  mind  also,  from  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  I  am  i 
now  quite  anoth'^man,  and,  though  not  fully  restored  to  health,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.”  ;| 
Bknnettsville,  S.  C.,  May  i6,  1888.  James  H.  Powe,  M.D.  I 

“  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  my  daughter,  who  for  almost  all  her  life  has  suffered  from  | 
bronchial  asthma,  has  received  decided  benefit  from  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  of  Philadelphia.  The  benefit  received  in  her  case  warrants  me  in  saying  to 
sufferers  in  a  similar  way  that  they  would  do  well  to  investigate  for  themselves.”  j 

Columbus,  Ga.,  August  13,  18^.  John  J.  Mason,  M.D. 

“  I  have  used  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  two  of  my  daughters 
for  phthisis  (hereditary).  One  of  them  derived  marked  benefit,  and  I  believe  her  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  several  years.  After  use,  the  relief  was  always  prompt.” 

Keystone,  Ga.,  August  25,  1888.  Chas.  N.  Mayson,  M.D. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :  *  1 

“  Your  Compound  Oxygen  is  all  you  claim  for  it  and  more  too.  Not  only  in  my  own  case, 
but  in  W.  B.  Hinton’s  case,  it  has  done  wonders.  We  were  both  given  up  by  our  friends  and 
physicians  as  hopeless  consumptives;  to-day,  after  two  months’  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  ; 
Treatment,  we  are  almost  as  well  as  ever  in  our  lives.  Dr.  Hicks,  a  friend  of  mine  tells  me,  has  j 
used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  with  the  best  results.  I  would  not  take  the  wealth  of  ! 
the  world  for  the  good  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  done  me,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  through  the  blessing  of  God  it  has  saved  my  life  and  restored  me  to  health.  It  seems  like 
it  was  Providence  directed  Prof.  Hinton  and  myself  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  j; 
We  were  both  out  of  heart  when  a  friend  recommended  it  to  us.”  1 

Smithville,  Ga.,  Jan.  ii,  1889.  L.  A.  Peacock,  M.D.  {; 

and  thousands  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  1 1 

If  you  would  like  to  know  whom  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  cured,  what  were  |i 
the  diseases  removed,  and  where  all  these  restored  and  revitalized  men  and  women  live,  drop  a  j; 
postal  containing  your  name  and  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Return  mail  will  bring  you  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  and  a  quarterly  review, 
containing  these  points.  i 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  used  in  over  50,000  cases  by  Physicians  in 
their  practice  and  by  invidids  independently.  It  gives  Nature  a  chance.  Nature  in  response  . 
does  with  quickened  ardor  what  she  is  always  trying  to  do ;  that  is,  she  helps  you.  | 

Send  for  the  brochure  and  quarterly ;  they  are  free  to  you,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
one  addressing 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  ■ 


No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HE  GREAT 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 

{  StoiP  tliArl; 

Chronic  Cough  Nowi 
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m. 


For  If  you  do  not  It  may  booome  oon- 
•nmpUve.  For  OanaumtyHot^  Serttfmla, 
Oenerai  DthUlty  and  iNaeoaea, 

thero  la  nothlnc  like 


SCOTT’S 

FimmsiOH 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liyer  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

OF  Xjtzne  aknd  Modak. 

It  la  almost  as  t>alatable  as  milk.  Far 
better  than  other  ao-called  £miilalons. 
A  wonderful  flesh  producer. 


tw  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  ^ 


No  Chemicals. ‘S3cr 
W.  Baker  &  Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

Is  Absolutely  Pure, 
and  It  Is  Soluble. 

To  incrtaie  the  solobQhy  of  the  powdered  cocoa,  vari¬ 
ous  e]f^cdieDts  are  employed,  most  of  them  beinc  based 
npon  the  action  of  some  alkali,  potash,  soda  or  even  am¬ 
monia.  Cocoa  which  haabeen  prepared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  processes,  can  usually  be  recoKnized  at  once  by 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infusion  in  water. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa 

is  manufactured  from  the  first  stare  to  the  last  by  per¬ 
fect  mechanical  processes,  no  ekemlcnl  bolus 
used  In  Its  prepnrntlon.  By  one  of  the  most 
insenious  of  these  mechanical  processes  the  sreatest  de- 
Sree  of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
attractive  and  beautiful  red  color  which  is  characteristic 
of  an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocoa. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorcinstii,  Mass. 


O.  A.  HeBrMo  wrote  ISO  wonle  In  as  almgle 
nalnmte,  JBffnd/e/ded,  thna  Iss  encia  rnae 
prorime  tiho  finlelty  of  mnay  of  the  otnte- 
laemta  ot  omr  competltora. 


p?PRICE^ 

CREAM 

IakinS 

■'IIWDEK 


For  fbll  and  correct  account  of  above  test,  addreis 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CORN. 

BKANCH  OFFICES  :-237  Broadway,  N.  Y.| 
14  W.  4th  Straot.  Cincinnati,  0.1  1003  Arch 
Straat,  Fhiladaipbla. 


Its  superior  ercaOeDee  proven  hi  millions  of  bomea 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  It  is  used  by 
the  United  Slates  Government.  Endorsed  by  the 
heads  of  the  Great  Universities  ss  the  Stroneest,  Pure»t. 
and  most  Healthful.  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Bakinz  Powder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime,  or  AInm.  Sold  only 
In  cans.  PRICE  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

New  York.  Cliicago.  SLLonls.  Sai  FniiciSoO. 


